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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE AS A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF AMERICAN BANKING 


FOR sixty-five years THe BanKeErs 

Macazine has upheld the stand- 
ard of American banking. In all that 
time it has never had greater faith in 
the efficiency of our banks than it has 
now. A Western business man—appar- 
ently a new convert to the cause of 
banking and currency reform, and be- 
traying the zeal usual in new converts 
—declared recently that our banking 
system is the worst in the world. The 
statement is not true. We have the 
best banking system of any country in 
the world. 

In saying this we are by no means un- 
mindful of the defects revealed by ex- 
perience. But it will be found that 
these defects are few in number and 
trifling in character compared with the 
many excellent features appertaining 
to the banks of the United States. 

The efficacy of a banking system is 
not to be measured by the theoretical 
tests set up by doctrinaires and profes- 
sional currency reformers. The real 
test is the service rendered by the 
banks to the business community. And 
we say deliberately that, judged by 
this standard, the American banking 
system is the best in the world. 

In no other country are the banks 
so much a part of the business life of 
the community, and their welfare so 
intimately bound up with its business 
activity. The marvellous industrial 
and commercial growth of the United 
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States has been aided incalculably by 
the banks, and this because the banks 
were from the nature of their organiza- 
tion and management admirably adapt- 
ed to local needs. 

In one respect the banking system 
of this country is unique: in the extent 
of the close personal relations existing 
between the banks and their dealers. 
More than elsewhere, banking is de- 
pendent upon a knowledge of men. 
The banks of other countries discount 
paper accepted by some strong bank or 
discount company, or they lend on col- 
laterals having a known stock exchange 
value. Here, to an extent not known 
in any other country, loans are made 
on the personal knowledge of the char- 
acter and business ability of the bor- 
rower. And this practice has devel- 
oped great skill and judgment among 
our bankers. It has tended to make 
them self-reliant and independent, and 
has brought the banks and the people 
close together. 

The growth of American banking, in 
numbers and resources, has been with- 
out parallel. And the banks have 
grown because they have safely and 
efficiently served the business world. 
They are strong in the public con- 
fidence because they deserve to be. 

Of this growth THe Bankers Maca- 
zinE has been more than a silent spec- 
tator. Great changes have taken place 
in our banking system in the last sixty- 
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five years. Of these the birth of the 
national banking system and the re- 
markable development of the trust 
company must be regarded as the two 
most striking events. Wonderful ad- 
vancement must be noted also in the 
State banking systems, a constant im- 
provement being made in the character 
of legislation and supervision. 

By its editorial discussions and con- 
tributions from bankers and others, 
Tue Bankers Magazine has borne a 
leading part in this evolution of Amer- 
ican banking. When has its influence 
been given for measures other than 
those calculated to strengthen the banks 
and to safeguard the interests of the 
people? Every attempt to debase the 
currency or to weaken the banks has 
found in these pages an uncompromis- 
ing foe. 

But Tue Bankers MacGazine has 
not been content to oppose unsound 
It has steadily upheld sound 
and constantly advocated 
measures for the betterment of our cur- 
rency and banking. We have truth- 
fully said that the United States has 
the best banking system of any coun- 
try in the world. We did not say that 
it is yet perfect. Some way must be 
found to prevent the undue expansion 
ef credit which breeds panic, and 
means must be provided for avoiding 
the suspension of cash payment in 
times of stress. These and many other 
wise reforms have been faithfully sup- 
ported by Tue Bankers MaGazine. 
The principles we have advocated are 
gradually passing into the statutes reg- 
ulating the currency and banking. 

That this publication has rendered 
conspicuous service to the banks of the 
country in these matters of broad con- 
cern is a fact too well known to be 
denied. But it has done much more 
than that. It has brought to the bank- 
er himself a better conception of the 
dignity and opportunity of his calling, 
and has shown in numerous ways how 
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principles 


the service of the banks to the people 
may be enlarged. We have recognized 
always the splendid work being done 
by the bankers’ associations and have 
taken special interest in the American 
Institute of Banking. Long . before 
that organization was thought of, Tur 
Bankers MaGAZzINeE was carrying on a 
propaganda for the better education of 
bank clerks. 

Muck-raking has been no part of our 
policy. Rotten banking and get-rich- 
quick schemes receive no encourage- 
ment from this MaGazine, but we be- 
lieve more is to be gained by contem- 
plating the good than in harping on 
the bad. 

In its treatment of social, political 
and business problems, THe BANkKeErs 
MaGazine has avoided running after 
every new-fangled notion warranted to 
make men rich, happy and _ virtuous. 
We believe in progress, but believe also 
in being sure of our ground before go- 
ing ahead. 

One thing can not be too emphatical- 
ly said: this Magazine has preserved 
its independence absolutely. No bank 
or group of banks can control its 
policy. It is the servant of nobody, 
and bound only to follow its own con- 
victions. The publishers have never 
said to its editor, say this, or don’t say 
that. They know his integrity of pur- 
pose and they believe in the soundness 
of his judgment. 

The bankers of this country are the 
trustees of property valued at many 
billions of dollars. We know that they 
are fulfilling this trust with ability and 
faithfulness. It has been the aim of 
Tue Bankers Macazine to be 8 
worthy representative of the bankers 
of the United States—a high ambition 
undoubtedly. We have loyally stood 
by every principle and every movement 
calculated to improve the currency and 
banking system, and it may with truth- 
fulness be said that no other publica- 
tion has done more, or so much, in this 
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direction. It has been no less service- 
able to the banks in disseminating in- 
formation of a practical character cal- 
culated to aid in efficient bank work 
and management. Indeed, this feature 
alone has made the publication indis- 
pensable to every young man in a bank 
who ever hopes to become anything 
more than a mere cog in the wheel. 

This number of Tue Bankers 
Macazine will fall into the hands of 
some bankers who are not among our 
regular readers. To such we candidly 
address the inquiry whether the record 
of the publication for sixty-five years 
—the work it has done, is doing now 
and purposes to do right along with in- 
creasing vigor and efficiency—is not 
such as to justly entitle Tue Bankers 
MaGazine to a permanent place upon 
the subscription list of every bank in 
the United States? 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF AMERICAN BANKING 


HILE accurate and _ complete 

statistics of the State banks have 
never been available, enough is known 
that these institutions have 
grown tremendously since 1846. <Ac- 
cording to Knox’s 
History of Banking, the number of 
banks in that year was 707, their cap- 
ital, $196,000,000, individual deposits, 
$96,000,000, and circulation $105,000,- 
000. This was, of course, long before 
the birth of the national banking sys- 
tem, and long before the trust company 
had begun to show its wonderful vigor 
as a financial institution. Now there 
are single banks whose deposits are 
greater than those of all the banks in 
existence when this MaGaziNe was es- 
tablished. There are now over 7,000 
national banks with $5,489,000,000 of 
individual deposits. As reported by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, on 


to show 


figures given in 


June 30, 1910, there were 12,168 State 
banks, with $2,700,000,000 individual 
deposits; 638 mutual savings banks, 


with $3,360,000,000 individual de- 
posits; 1,121 stock savings banks, with 
$709,000,000 individual deposits; 934 
private banks, with $124,000,000 in- 
dividual deposits; 1,091 loan and trust 
companies, with $3,000,000,000 indi- 
vidual deposits. Or 15,950 banks, with 
nearly $10,000,000,000 of individual 
deposits. Adding the national banks, 
the total number of institutions would 
be nearly 23,000, and the aggregate 
individual deposits about $10,500,000,- 
000. 

Although the trust companies have 
shown the most remarkable develop- 
ment of any other class of institutions 
in recent years, the national, State, 
savings and private banks have also 
grown steadily and rapidly. Part of the 
growth of the trust companies has been 
due to the fact that they were endowed 
with functions additional to those pos- 
sessed by any other class of banks and 
there was undoubtedly a demand for 
the peculiar services they were pre- 
pared to render. So sharply have the 
trust companies competed with the ordi- 
nary commercial banks for business 
that it has been proposed of late to 
provide for the organization of trust 
companies under Federal law, the new 
institutions to have the powers of na- 
tional banks with those of the ordinary 
trust companies added. Several of the 
States, in their endeavor to place the 
banks and trust companies on a more 
equal footing, have provided for the 
organization of banks authorized to do 
a commercial, saving and trust company 
business, all under a single charter. 

A notable development of banking— 
especially within the last ten or fifteen 
years—has been the tightening of State 
and Federal supervision and the inau- 
guration of a system of clearing-house 
examinations. As a result, the maxi- 
mum of efficiency in the outside regula- 
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tion of banking seems to be gradually 
nearing consummation. 

One proof of the popularity of the 
country’s banking institutions is their 
exemption from the hostile feeling 
shown by the public toward many other 
corporations. The banks are so inti- 
mately linked with the daily business 
activities of the people that all at- 
tempts to provoke political hostility 
against them have proved futile. 

The banks of all classes have grown 
rapidly in numbers and resources and 
have steadily advanced in the con- 
fidence of the public. They need yet 
to find some means of imposing a more 
careful restraint upon the expansion of 
credit, and to devise a method of 
uniting all the banks for mutual sup- 
port of the credit structure in times of 
extraordinary strain. Thoughtful at- 
tention is being given to these and other 
banking problems by bankers, econo- 
mists and statesmen, with favorable 
prospects of speedy results. 


ATTITUDE OF GOVERNMENT 
TOWARD BUSINESS 


OR some time this Magazine has 
given particular attention to the 
discussion of the present attitude of 
the State and Federal governments to- 
ward business enterprise, because, in 
our judgment, there is no other matter 
of such immediate importance to the 
prosperity of the people. 

While the existing anti-business cru- 
sade was directed in the first instance 
against the great combinations known 
as trusts, it bids fair to spread until it 
embraces practically every enterprise 
that has been at all successful and 
every man who has accumulated a com- 
petence, however legitimately. 

Not only is there growing up a leg- 
islative craze for obstructing legitimate 
business undertakings, but this peculiar 
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mental attitude is spreading to individ- 
vals. Many men who were once eager 
to undertake honorable and safe en- 
terprise of any sort, that promised a 
fair return, now look askance at every 
business undertaking, however conserv- 
ative, and if it affords a fair chance 
cf profit they seem to think that this 
alone must render it undesirable, for 
has not the State deliberately adopted 
a policy placing a heavy penalty upon 
business prosperity and success? 

This attitude of mind may not be 
altogether reasonable, and it probably 
goes beyond what the facts warrant. 
Yet it is hardly more than a natural 
deduction from the present govern- 
mental policy toward commerce and in- 
dustry. 

No cant is more common and none 
more despicable than that which in- 
veighs against the upbuilding of wealth 
as a crime. The destruction of a fool 
may sometimes be hastened by the pos- 
session of riches, but there is little 
or no evidence that nation ever 
perished because of too much wealth. 
Poverty has been the curse of man- 
kind through all human history, and 
much of the progress of modern civil- 
ization has been made possible by in- 
creased wealth—nay, that progress con- 
sists to a great extent of that increase 
of wealth in itself. 

We descant on the evils of wealth, 
but we mean always that these evils be- 
set others and never ourselves. Inveigh 
as we may against wealth, we cling none 
the less tenaciously to that which we 
have. 

Who would say that the poorer coun- 
tries—India, China, Turkey and Spain 
—are better off than America, Great 
Britain, Germany and France? 

If the State and Federal govern- 
ments of this country would give one- 
half as much attention to the abolition 
of poverty as they bestow upon schemes 
for punishing those who have acquired 
wealth, the prosperity now common to 
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the masses might be made well-nigh 
universal. 

It can not be said too often that the 
curse of modern society is not prosperity 
but adversity; not wealth but poverty. 
And toward the upbuilding of wealth 
and the abolition of poverty every ef- 
fort, both of governments and of in- 
dividuals, should be eternally and in- 
flexibly bent. 


SHALL WE RETURN TO FREE 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS? 


FTER reading President Tarr’s 
recent speeches attentively, we can 
see in them no hope for a cessation of 
governmental warfare against business. 
The President can hardly be criticised 
for the course he has taken. As an ex- 
ecutive he is bound to enforce the law. 
That he has acted from the highest 
motives, we think no one can doubt. 
Nor must it be denied that the example 
given of the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to enforce laws, even against 
the most powerful combinations of cap- 
ital, is of great value. It shows con- 
clusively that the people have in their 
own hands the means of remedying 
abuses, and that the trusts can be com- 
pelled to submit to regulation and con- 
trol. 

We have no special leanings toward 
aggregations of capital. If the coun- 
try has soberly made up its mind to end 
them, to go back to the free competitive 
conditions of a quarter of a century 
ago, well and good. But has that de- 
cision really been reached after a full 
and patient consideration of all the 
factors involved? Are these combina- 
tions of capital, in their aggregate re- 
sults, beneficial or harmful to the com- 
munity? Who, in the light of all the 
facts, can give a conclusive answer to 
this question? And if admitted that 
numerous evils have sprung from the 
combinations of capital, are these evils 
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greater than those incident to the frec 
competitive system? And to remedy 
the evils thus developed, must the com- 
binations themselves be destroyed, or 
can the evils be cured by regulating 
and controlling the trusts? 

We do not pretend to answer these 
questions. But a right answer to them 
is of the very gravest importance to 
the business community. And we be- 
lieve this answer can not be found un- 
til a thorough, unprejudiced examina- 
tion of the whole matter is made by 
those competent to determine upon the 
true policy. 


THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION 


HE convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, to assemble 
in New Orleans this month, will be in 
many respects one of the most import- 
ant gatherings of that body held in 
recent years. No doubt the reports 
will show that the membership of the 
association is now greater than ever 
before. 

An important feature of the coming 
convention will be the discussion in re- 
gard to the proposed National Reserve 
Association. From expressions of opin- 
ion appearing elsewhere in this num- 
ber of the MaGazine it seems apparent 
that the bankers generally will be in 
favor of the proposed association, but 
some amendments are likely to be of- 
fered to the plan originally put forth 
by Mr. Atpricn. Owing to the com- 
plexity of the subject and the compara- 
tively brief time the convention will 
have for its consideration, the proposal 
cannot be gone over so thoroughly as 
might be desired. 

One must regret that the papers and 
addresses relating to currency 
banking delivered before the American 
Bankers’ Association and the State 


and 


bankers’ associations from time to time 
should be limited in their circulation to 
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bankers. While in the first stage of 
the currency reform movement bankers 
themselves were in need of information, 
it now seems that they are pretty well 
convinced of the desirability of the 
changes that must be made to render 
eur banking and currency system a 
more efficient instrument of commerce 
and industry. But the general voter, 
who is after all the- one to determine 
the matter, lacks this information, and 
it may be a question whether we shall 
ever make much real progress towards 
banking and currency reform until a 
general knowledge of the whole matter 
has been widely disseminated. The 
daily newspapers have never paid much 
attention to the doings of the bankers’ 
conventions, apparently considering the 
programmes rather prosy and uninter- 
esting. 

While the conventions undoubtedly 
do lack those sensational features which 
are supposed to be necessary to delight 
the present public taste, they are never- 
theless of immense importance to the 
general prosperity of the country. 

It has always seemed to us that the 
American Bankers’ Association could 
do no more effective work and nothing 
that would more completely justify the 
expenditures it makes than by circulat- 
ing sound banking and currency infor- 
mation among the people. The asso- 
ciation has ready at hand, in its in- 
dividual members, the very best form 
of machinery for distributing literature 
of this kind. 

If during the last ten years the mem- 
bers of the association had distributed 
among their depositors the leading ad- 
dresses and papers delivered before the 
conventions, there would at this time 
probably be such a demand for the 
soundest kind of banking and currency 
legislation that Congress would be 
compelled to heed it. 

The Currency Commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association has un- 
questionably done much good work, but 
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its labors seem to have been confined 
largely to missionary effort among 
members of Congress or the National 
Monetary Commission. These labors 
seem to have borne fruit so far as re- 
gards the Monetary Commission, which 
will no doubt bring forth a bill at the 
approaching session of Congress that 
will fairly meet the demands of the 
friends of better banking and currency 
legislation and should receive respect- 
ful attention from But 
whatever bill may be brought forth by 
the National Monetary Cmmission will 
no doubt be subject to serious attacks, 
which can only be repelled by having 
imbedded in the minds of the, voters a 
thorough knowledge of the principles 
of a sound banking and currency sys- 
tem. This knowledge could have been 
implanted long ago had the American 
Bankers’ itself 
somewhat less narrowly to the minor 
details of banking and had taken a 
broader view of matters which after all 
are of vital concern to the prosperity 
of the banks. 

If, however, the American Bankers’ 
Association shall come unanimously to 
the support of the Reserve Association 
plan it will no doubt give the latter 
such an impetus as to insure its suc- 


Congress. 


Association confined 


cessful progress through Congress. 


WHAT THE RESERVE ASSOCIA- 
TION REALLY MEANS 


BEFORE giving their approval to 

the proposed National Reserve 
Association the bankers of the country 
ought carefully to examine the plan in 
detail and what 
changes it will introduce into the bank- 


understand exactly 


ing business of the country. 
In the first place, the Reserve Asso- 


ciation, though called by another name, 
is a central bank pure and _ simple. 
Practically the only limitation imposed 
on its functions as a bank is that the 
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business to be transacted will not in- 
clude that of individuals and ordinary 
firms and corporations, but its transac- 
tions will be limited to dealings with 
the Government and with other banks. 
If the bankers of the country have 
really made up their minds that they 
favor a central banking institution, 
probably the National Reserve Associa- 
tion affords as good a form of organi- 
zation for such a bank as could well be 
devised. 

It will be seen that it is the aim of 
the Reserve Association plan to deprive 
all other banks of the function of issu- 
ing notes. While much may be said in 
favor of confining the note-issuing 
privilege to a limited number of banks, 
say those in the central reserve and re- 
serve cities, it is less clear that it is 
either desirable or necessary to have 
. but a single bank of issue. 

Upon the propriety of limiting the 
note-issuing function to a single insti- 
tution we shall quote the following, 
from the London “Bankers’ Magazine” 
for September, 1911, and _ probably 
written by Sir R. H. Ineciis Parerave, 
a distinguished authority on banking 
and poitical economy : 


“We have no doubt whatever that a 
very great error was made by Sir 
Rosert Pee when he arranged for the 
suppression of the issue of the notes of 
the English banks through the Act of 
1844; this was one of the great errors 
in that Act; the other was the division of 
the work of the Bank of England into 
the two department of issue and of 
banking. Both these errors arose from 
the incorrect method in which the note 
issue was regarded by Sir Ropert Peer 
and the financial authorities with whom 
he worked at that time. Both errors 
have been injurious to the banking and 
economic position of the country.” 

We are entirely familiar with the 
limitations upon the advantages 6f the 
issue of bank notes, but nevertheless we 
believe that the right to issue notes is 
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still a valuable banking privilege and 
one not to be given up without careful 
consideration. 

We also believe that the best judges 
as to the necessity of issuing bank notes 
are the bankers in each community. The 
Reserve Association plan assumes that 
the necessity for issuing bank notes in 
any given case may better be deter- 
mined by a board at Washington than 
by the banker in any particular locality. 

We have never seen any good reason 
why all of the banks in the country 
could not, under proper regulations, be 
safely entrusted with the right to issue 
their circulating notes based on the gen- 
eral credit of the issuing bank. It 
seems to us that this question as well 
as the matter of collecting country 
checks would have been rightly settled 
years ago had not the bankers been too 
lazy to work out a proper system of 
redemption. The redemption agency 
like that used by the Boston Clearing- 
House in redeeming New England 
checks, if extended throughout the 
country and applied to bank notes, 
would have come very near to solving 
the whole bank-note problem, for there 
is really not much in it except the work- 


ing out of a proper system of redemp- 


tion. 

The Clearing-House Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association has had 
an opportunity of solving the note re- 
and the country 
check redemption problem for many 
years, but it has frittered away its op- 


demption problem 


portunity. 

If the individual banks are not to be 
given the right to issue credit notes un- 
der proper restrictions, it seems to us 
that it would be much wiser, if this 
function is to be limited at all, that it 
should have been at least limited to 
the reserve and central reserve cities. 
The country banks then that wished to 
use circulating notes, even if they could 
not have issued them themselves, might 
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have applied to their reserve agents and 
with every prospect that their applica- 
tion would be duly regarded. Under 
the Reserve Association plan a country 
bank can only get notes from the Re- 
serve Association through the favor of 
the nine gentlemen at Washington who 
will control the institution. We doubt 
very much if these gentlemen, however 
eminent and respectable they may be, 
can possibly know better than the local 
bank whether notes should be issued or 
whether they really will know as much 
about the value of the securities offered 
as the local] bank itself. Much the same 
objections will apply to rediscounting 
through the Reserve Association. Had 
the reserve banks been properly 


equipped to fulfill their functions, they 
could, in our opinion, have supplied the 
demand for rediscounting much more 
effectively than a central bank. 


VIEWS OF BANKERS REGARDING 
THE PROPOSED RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION 


ROMINENT bankers in _ various 
parts of the country give their 
views in this issue of the MaGazinge 
regarding the proposed National Re- 
serve Association. While two or three 
bankers who have written us do not 


CANADA BANK 


HE amendment to the Canada bank 
act, permitting the increase of bank 
circulation to fifteen per cent. of 

the combined paid-up capital and reserve, 
became effective on October 3, and will re- 
sult in an increase of bank notes amounting 
to about $27,000,000. Most of the big Can- 
adian banks will immediately take advan- 
tage of the law, as there has been a shortage 
of notes for some iime, due to the unusual 
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approve of the plan, the weight of# 
opinion is decidedly favorable. q 

Until the Monetary Commission 
makes its report, and a definite meas- 9 
ure is put forth in the form of a bill, 
prospects of currency legislation at the 
approaching session of Congress can 
not be accurately measured. Assuming 
that a plan somewhat similar to the pro- 
posed Reserve Association shall be 
launched as an Administration measure, 
it must be remembered that the present 
House is Democratic. 

Hopes have been expressed that the 
matter could be kept out of politics. 
Such hopes apparently rest on the 
ground that banking legislation is a 
purely business matter, having nothing 
tc do with politics. Perhaps so; but it 
is the fashion in this country to mix 
business and politics; and whether the 
fashion is a wise one or not, it is our 
way of doing things, and there is likely 
to be a very lively political contest over 
the central bank, or Reserve Associa- 
tion, plan. 

No one can tell yet what the Demo- 
cratic House will do with the central 
bank proposal, but that it will do some- 
thing of a rather striking character 
may be expected. But whatever may 
be the fate of the measure, bringing it 
before the House will at least start 
public discussion, and that in itself will 
be no small gain. 


ACT OPERATIVE 


demands of the West for crop movemenis. 
The banks reached their limit of circulation 
last week. The law is intended to relieve 
such conditions, but the extra circulation 
must be withdrawn by January 31. At the 
next session of Parliament an attempt will 
be made by the banks to get authority to © 
make the present provision for increased 
circulation permanent. 
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Its Practical Usefulness to Bankers 


ANKING, like every other form of business, rests on the suc- 
B cessful solution of these two problems: 

1.—How to get business. 

2.—How to manage the business with the greatest efficiency. 


What real help may be had from THE BanKkers MaGAZInE in 
dealing with these two vital problems in the success of a bank? 


GETTING BUSINESS FOR THE BANK 


This is an age when the bank must ask for business; otherwise 
the other fellow gets it. 

And one of the most resultful ways of soliciting business is 
through the right kind of advertising. 

THE BANKERS MaGazZInE has realized that many bankers are 
not themselves prepared to advertise effectively, and has provided 
for them the services of an expert bank advertising man, who not 
only tells them in every issue how to advertise in a business-getting 
way, but shows by many practical illustrations just how, where and 
when to advertise. 

The Banking Publicity Department of THe Bankers MaGa- 
ZINE is undoubtedly one of the most practical helps to be found 
anywhere for the banker who wants to make his business grow. 

But while advertising is one of the chief sources of new busi- 
ness, it is by no means the only one. 

The advantages of a bank to any business community must be 
brought home to the people by personal contact, and the most 
effective way of doing this will be found in the suggestions presented 
in Tue Bankers MaGazineE by bank officers, bank accountants, 
bank examiners, and bank solicitors, whose experiences have made 
them practically familiar with business-getting problems. 
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TAKING CARE OF THE BUSINESS 


That exceptional care and skill are required in the banking 
business goes without saying. Here nothing can take the place of 
experience. But the prudent banker will not refuse to reinforce 
his own experience by that of others, and to buttress his judgment 
by a thorough knowledge of general conditions. 

For the banker who wishes to be thoroughly informed, Tur 
Bankers MaGaZIneE will be found a veritable mine of information, 
embracing all subjects affecting the banking business directly or 
remotely—from the broadest world-wide influences to the minutest 
details of bank management. 

And this service of business-getting and business-conservation 
covers every phase of banking activity—commercial, savings, trust 
company, safe-deposit, and investments. 

An enumeration of the departments regularly maintained in 
Tue BanKers MaGazineE will, perhaps, give a better idea of its 
real serviceableness to the bankers of the country: 


1. Editorial Comment—The conditions affecting general business, together 
with all matters of direct interest to bankers, are thoroughly and carefully re- 
viewed each month. Impartial expert criticism of new or proposed banking and 
currency legislation constitutes an important feature of this department. 


2. Trust Company Department—A careful survey of all important develop- 
ments relating to trust companies, the department being conducted by a practical 
man connected with one of the most successful trust companies in the country. 


3. Savings Bank Department—Contains many helpful suggestions for 
increasing business, besides giving a concise account of matters of particular 
interest to this class of institutions. 


4. Practical Banking—Men successfully engaged in bank work show new 
and improved methods of bookkeeping, together with the most economical systems 
of handling every department of bank work. 


5. Banking Law—Latest legal decisions relating to banking and commer- 
vial paper. 

Inquiries from subscribers answered free, through Tue Bankers MaGazine, 
by the Editor of the Law Department, who is also the ee of the uniform 
Negotiable Instruments Act. 


6. Foreign Banking and Finance—A record of events and a review of 
conditions in the leading countries of the world, giving the reader an intelligent 
idea of what foreign bankers and financiers are doing. 


7. Banking Publicity— Expert suggestions for productive bank advertising. 


8. Investments—An ably-conducted department covering the principal 
phases of investment securities—of great educational value to investors, and help- 
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ful to bankers for its expert treatment of the factors governing the worth of 
securities. 

9, Safe Deposit Department—Shows how the safe-deposit departments of 
banks may be run with the greatest profit and the highest degree of service to the 
community. 

10. Modern Financia! Institutions and Their Equipment—tilustrates and 
describes the buildings, floor-plans and general equipment of the most progressive 
banks. 

11. Banking and Financial Notes—A concise account of the important 
happenings in the financial and banking world. 


General Banking, Monetary and Economic Information 


Besides the regular departments above mentioned, THE 
BankERS MaGaZIneE contains many special articles relating to 
money, banking and economics, the whole constituting a fund of 
indispensable information to the banker who wants to be well posted 
and to conduct his business with the greatest safety and profit. 


SPECIALSOFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


To make it especially advantageous for readers not already 
subscribers to The Bankers Magazine, to become so at this time, 
we make this Special Premium Book Offer : — 

Choose any book or books you wish in the list below to the 
amount of $2.50, to be sent you FREE with your new $5.00 a 
year subscription to The Bankers Magazine. 


THE BANKERS AND MERCHANTS PERPETUAL Maruritry 


SE MED s60csauhs cevcnbeentightscabaewt $5.00 
MoprerN Banxinc MeErTHops aNnp Practica BANK 
BooKKEEPING (carriage prepaid) ................. 4.00 
METHODS AND MacHINERY OF PracticaL BANKING (post- 
DE deh snes etacetabedeaseteneeadetadadaede os 5.00 
Trust ComPpaNresS—THEIR ORGANIZATION, GROWTH AND 
MANAGEMENT (postpaid) ...................20:: 4.00 
THE Savines Bank anv Its Pracricat. Work (in prep- 
EL, betieiutd.6 tink ddiban keen Vink edens teks 5.00 
A Practica, TREATISE ON BANKING AND COMMERCE 
ED 6 agi ctpuveendavnndnoecesan son 3.00 
Pusuine Your Business (postage prepaid) ........... 1.25 
2,000 TaLKING Points FoR BANK ADVERTISING (in prep- 
Pn ss sci bia oGawae hayes eapaedadetic cea Wan 1.25 


THE Banker IN LITERATURE (postage, 14 cents) 


Tue ELEMENTS oF ForriGN ExcHance (postpaid) . . 1.00 
A History oF BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES (carriage 
prepaid ) 5.00 
THE Economic Causes oF GREAT FortTUNES (postpaid)... 1.50 
THe NEw Banxine Law (postage prepaid) 1.00 
GoLp PropucTION AND F'uTuRE PRIcEs (postpaid) 1.50 
A NEGLECTED Point In CONNECTION WITH CRISEs (post- 
age prepaid) 1.50 
CONFIDENCE OR NATIONAL SUICIDE? (postpaid) 1.50 
UniversaL, Prace—War Is MEsMERISM (postage pre- 
paid) 
THE Bankers Hanpy Series (postpaid) 


1.50 
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THe Bankers Directory (carriage prepaid)....one copy 4.00 
annual subscription, two successive editions 7.00 


For a full description of these books see the catalogue in 


the colored insert in this issue. 

This new subscription offer is also good for $2.50 on the $3.00 
offer of the Syndicate Bank Advertisements, described on another 
page. 
For your convenience in ordering, we print a coupon which 
you can cut out and mail to us. 

Remember the subscription price of the Magazine is $5.00, 
and our special offer to NEW subscribers now is to allow them 
$2.50 credit on the purchase of books or bank advertisements 


described elsewhere in this issue. 
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THE PROPOSED NATIONAL RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION 


WHAT LEADING BANKERS THINK OF IT 


Upon request of the editor of THE BANKERS MaGazInE some of 
the well-known bankers of the country have contributed to this 
number a brief discussion of the proposed National Reserve 
Association. Here is what they have to say: 


By James B. Forgan, President First National Bank of Chicago 


oe SFERRING to the massing of the 

legal reserves of the banks in 
the National Reserve Association, Mr. 
Forgan had this to say in his Minne- 
apolis address: 


This feature of the proposed plan 
appeals to me with especial force. A 
large part of my banking experience 
has been under the branch banking sys- 
tem. I have been deeply impressed 
with the fact that bank panics, or 
panics in the minds of the public in 
regard to their banks, are unknown in 
countries where the branch banking 
system exists. 

This has led me to investigate the 
cause of panics under our system. I 
have been forced to the conclusion that 
one of the principal causes is the re- 
quirement that our banks must main- 
tain a legally fixed percentage of law- 
ful money against their deposit liabili- 
ties. This amount of lawful money 
held by each individual bank becomes 
erroneously fixed in the public mind as 
the measure of its ability to liquidate 
its deposits. For example, a bank with 
$100,000 deposits is required by law 
to keep on hand $6,000 in lawful 
money. Its depositors measuring its 
ability to pay its deposits by this small 
percentage of available money to its 
total liabilities, whenever anything oc- 
curs foreshadowing financial trouble, 
local or general, naturally take alarm 
and promptly decide that they will be 
among those who can get their money 
out of the six per cent. cash on hand 
while it lasts. 


No such thought disturbs the mind 
of a community whose banking facili- 
ties are supplied by a branch of a bank 
with large cash reserves at its head 
office. The thought of the local cus- 
tomers of a branch bank is not directed 
to the amount of lawful money it may 
carry in its vault. From time to time 
they see the statements showing the 
condition of the central bank, of which 
the local bank is a branch, and they 
realize that within twenty-four hours 
there could be shipped from the large 
cash reserves it carries sufficient money 
to pay all the deposits at the branch. 
They are only concerned in having the 
branch keep on hand sufficient accepta- 
ble circulating medium for the pay- 
ment of their checks as they are pre- 
sented. This the branch bank does by 
carrying a sufficient supply of the 
parent bank’s notes for the purpose. 
It requires only such lawful money in 
small denominations as is needed by 
its customers for small change. 

Under the proposed plan the minds 
of the local depositors in our individual 
banks will be diverted from the small 
lawful cash reserve they carry to the 
fact that they are connected with the 
National Reserve Association which 
maintains and controls for them their 
lawful money reserves and stands ready 
to supply them with its acceptable circu- 
lation against balances at their credit 
with it, which balances can be main- 
tained by rediscounting their short-date 
paper when necessary. The public will 
realize that the banks have in the Na- 
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tional Reserve Association a source on 
which they can rely for the supply of 
currency and for the conversion of 
their liquid assets into such currency 
when they need it. The plan suggested 
will therefore afford our banks the 
principal advantages of the branch 
banking system without surrendering 
their individuality of ownership, their 
interest in local affairs, or the control 
of their local business, all of which 
they have through their local boards of 
directors and officers appointed by 
them. In this respect our new system 
will be superior to the branch banking 
system, for one of the principal objec- 
tions to the branch banking system is 
that the bank directors sit at the head 
central office and appoint strangers 
having no direct interest in or connec- 
tion with the local interests of the com- 
munities in which they do business. 
The massing in the National Reserve 
Association of the legal reserve money 
of all the banks will correct another 
erroneous impression now entertained 
by the public. New York being the 
financial center of the country, the 
figures of the weekly statements of the 
New York Clearing-House banks have 
erroneously come to be regarded by the 
public as an index of conditions in the 
country as a whole. Not only is this 
so, but in foreign countries the bank- 
ing power and strength of our entire 
country is erroneously measured by the 
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partial and incomplete figures pub- 
lished weekly by the New York Clear- 
ing-House banks. These figures have 
been partial and incomplete, even as 
they have indicated the banking power 
and strength of the metropolis of the 
country. Recently the New “York 
Clearing House has expanded its rules 
so as to admit the trust companies to 
membership, and hereafter the figures 


‘of the trust companies that become 


members will be included in the weekly 
statements of the New York Clearing- 
House banks. To this extent the fig- 
ures of these statements will be cor- 
rected and will form a better index of 
conditions at the financial center of the 
country, but they will not even approx- 
imately reflect the actual condition of 
the banks of the country in regard to 
their cash reserves against their total 
liabilities, which alone would be a true 
index of country-wide conditions. 

When, however, the National Reserve 
Association assumes the custody and 
control of the cash reserves of the banks 
of the country, its weekly statements 
will form a reliable index of the coun- 
try’s financial condition. Moreover, 
the National Reserve Association will 
be in a position to influence and regu- 
late, if not to control, the country’s 
financial condition as it changes from 
time to time in response to changing 
commercial conditions. 


By Henry W. Yates, President Nebraska National Bank, Omaha 


AYY close examination and analysis 


of the proposed banking law, 
known as the Aldrich Reserve Associa- 
tion Plan, will show to any one that in 
the endeavor to forestall the opposition 
which a large portion of the American 
people will have to the establishment of 
a great centralized bank, the powers of 
the proposed Reserve Bank have been 
so abridged, that the wonder will grow 
as to what public purpose it will serve 
and what it will do when it gets into 
operation. 
If the Reserve Bank with its $300,- 


000,000 of capital and forty-five direc- 
tors with fifteen branches having each 
at least thirty directors, together with 
a full corps of governors, deputy gov- 
ernors, managers, deputy managers and 
other employees, can do no more busi- 
ness than is prescribed for it in this 
bill, it would hold a ridiculous and 
absurd position in the financial world. 

That this statement.is not overdrawn 
is clearly seen by reference to those 
clauses in the bill which define the 
scope of the bank’s operations. 

First: It can receive no deposits ex- 
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cept from banks owning its stock and 
the United States. Upon these deposits 
no interest can be paid. 

Second: It can make no loans or dis- 
counts except upon paper received from 
banks maintaining with it a deposit ac- 
count, and this paper must be endorsed 
by the banks from whom it is received. 

It is prohibited from making any 
direct loans even to a depositor bank, 
no matter how strongly the paper may 
be secured by collateral security unless 
the same is endorsed by the local asso- 
ciation of which the borrowing bank 
is a member. 

This endorsement cannot be obtained 
in ordinary times. The local associa- 
tions are not to do any regular busi- 
ness. They may be composed of banks 
widely separated, and as commentators 
upon the scheme in published pam- 
phlets state, it is not the intent of the 
Jaw that they shall always be in ac- 
tive operation, but they are to be used 
only in emergencies which have been 
infrequent in the past and may never 
occur again. 

The only discount business the Re- 
serve Bank may do is limited to com- 
mercial paper received from banks run- 
ning not longer than twenty-eight days 
or upon acceptances of banks or houses 
of unquestioned financial responsibility 
running not longer than ninety days. 
In all cases the paper must be endorsed 
by the depositor bank offering it. In 
order to stimulate dealings in bills of 
exchange the questionable power to ac- 
cept drafts is given to all banks. This 
is something that seems entirely for- 
eign to their business, as they do not 
handle commodities and it has never 
been countenanced in the United States 
as a banking prerogative. 

The main purport of the measure 
seems to be based upon the theory that 
the borrowing of money by banks has 
demonstrated the chief weakness of 
our financial system, and that this will 
be removed by providing for them a 
larger field in which they may borrow. 

But this theory is wrong; the banks 
of the United States are not as a rule 
borrowers. On the contrary, it has 


with them always been considered some- 


what discreditable to show “redis- 
counts” or “bills payable” in their pub- 
lished statements. 

The rediscounts shown by the Comp- 
troller’s reports will not for ordinary 
years average ten million dollars. In 
times of panic or extreme money strin- 
gency, the amount of course is larger, 
but if 1907 can be called a panic year, 
the maximum then shown was twenty 
millions. Bills payable would increase 
these figures, but both together would 
not show a sufficient volume upon which 
to base a large business. 

There has never been a demand for 
money from banks in ordinary years 
which has not been easily supplied by 
their correspondents in the larger cities. 
This class of loans is considered most 
desirable, and the city banks would not 
willingly give them up. 

If the borrowing of banks therefore 
is to be the only discount business of 
the Reserve Bank it can be easily seen 
how slim its transactions would be for 
ordinary times. 

Nearly all that the proposed law 
gives the Reserve Bank to do could just 
as easily be done in the Treasury De- 
partment, through the use of a portion 
of the cash reserves of banks if con- 
centrated there. The existing Aldrich- 
Vreeland Law would supply for panic 
times the same service given by this act 
to the local associations. 

The realization of the facts stated 
will justify the impression that the 
proposed law is offered only as a first 
move in the direction of a great United 
States Bank on the fvreign plan, and 
that after it goes into effect a demand 
will at once be made upon reasonable 
grounds for larger powers and a wider 
sphere of business activity. 

This would be a dangerous menace 
to our existing independent banks, and 
in fact it is difficult to view the propo- 
sition in any other light than that of a 
great money trust, practically owned 
and operated by those to whom inci- 
dentally would be given the control of 
the organization. 

If this is the real purpose back of 
the bill, it should be amended now to 
cover the case so that Congress and the 
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country at large may be given the op- 
portunity of considering it upon its 
merits. 

The writer has for years opposed all 
schemes for the issue of an unsecured 
bank-note currency and in a number of 
papers has given his reasons for this 
opposition. 

The brevity of this paper prohibits 
any further reference to this feature 
of the proposed law, except to say that 
the proposition it contains to replace 
our present bond-secured bank notes 
with the notes of the Reserve Bank, 
would be an abandonment by the Gov- 
ernment of a valuable source of na- 
tional revenue, and the transfer of the 
same to a private corporation. 

What this may amount to is plainly 
seen in the result of the recent sub- 


scriptions for the Panama three per 
cent. bonds. The premium these bonds 
have secured exceeds very slightly the 
current premium on the existing two 
per cent. bonds which may be used for 
circulation. 

The increased charge upon our na- 
tional finances by reason of the issue of 
these three per cent. bonds without the 
circulation privilege will be $500,000 
per annum for fifty years. 

This charge extended to the full 
volume of bonds now pledged for cir- 
culation ($700,000,000) will mean the 
large additional annual charge of 
$7,000,000, which must be obtained by 
taxation and represents the minimum 
price the country is asked to pay in 
order to obtain the blessings of a so- 
called elastic circulation. 


By Elliott C. McDougal, President Bank of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


For an intelligent discussion of the 

Aldrich plan, there is necessary, 
first, a clear conception of its skeleton; 
after this is thoroughly understood and 
thoroughly memorized, we can then dis- 
cuss intelligently the body with which 
the skeleton is to be clothed, and all 
its various functions. 

The skeleton of the Aldrich plan is 
this:—A central Reserve Association 
will be located in the City of Washing- 
ton, with fifteen branches. The entire 
United States will be divided into fif- 
teen districts. In each of these dis- 
tricts, at its principal reserve center, 
will be located one of these branches. 
Each one of the fifteen districts will be 
sub-divided into as many sub-districts 
as may be necessary. Each sub-dis- 
trict will contain one local association. 
Each local association must have at 
least ten banks with a combined capital 
and surplus of at least $5,000,000. It 
may have as many directors as its own 
by-laws prescribe. The local associa- 
tions in each district and their duly 
authorized representatives will elect all 
but one of the directors of the branch 
of the Reserve Association located in 
that district. Each branch will have a 


number of elected directors equal to 
twice the number of local associations 
in that district. The central office of 
the Reserve Association will have forty- 
five directors. With the exception of 
those who are to be directors ex officio, 
a Governor, two Deputy Governors, the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor of the United States 
and the Comptroller of the Currency 
of the United States, its directors are 
to be elected by the branches or by 
their duly authorized representatives. 
The Governor and the two Deputy 
Governors are to be appointed by the 
President of the United States from a 
list submitted by the board of directors. 
The managers of the branches are to 
be appointed by the Governor, subject 
to the approval of the executive com- 
mittee of the céntral office. With the 
exception of committees, minor officers 
and details, this covers the organiza- 
tion. 

The beauty of this organization is 
that it is from the bottom up. The in- 
dividual banks first elect directors of 
local associations; local associations 
then elect directors of branches; 
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branches then elect thirty-nine out of 
the forty-five directors of the central 
office. 

In this short article it is impossible 
to deal with more than one very im- 
portant part of the plan. Take the 
State of Ohio. That State has a num- 
ber of prosperous cities. Each city has 
a number of prosperous banks. In 
each of the larger cities is a clearing 
house to which the most important 
banks belong. In cities like Cleveland 
and Cincinnati a number of the banks 
are very large and very strong, but no 
matter how large and how strong in- 
dividual banks may be, in times of 
panic, they pool their cash resources 
in the clearing house. There are few 
depositors so ignorant as not to know 
that, while individual banks standing 
alone may go down, the clearing house 
will not, neither will any solvent bank 
to which it extends assistance. With 
regard to these particular functions, 
our clearing houses and the local] asso- 
ciations provided for by the Aldrich 
plan are practically the same. Now, 


suppose that all of the clearing houses 
in Ohio join together in the formation 
of one central clearing house for the 
State, at the command of which central 
clearing house would be the resources 


of all. It is very easy to see that, 
strong as are the individual clearing 
houses, this central clearing house 
would be still stronger. In many ways 
this central clearing house for the 
State of Ohio represents one of the pro- 
posed branches of the Reserve Associa- 
tion. The two are not so nearly iden- 
tical as are clearing houses and the 
proposed local associations, but for the 
purpose of concentrating reserves and 
of rendering assistance where most 
needed are practically the same. 

A branch of the Reserve Association 
would have other functions which a cen- 
tral clearing house would not have and 
which not only would not interfere 
with the ability of a branch to render 
assistance, but would increase its abil- 
ity to do so. Now, suppose that not 
only the State of Ohio but all of the 
States of the Union had each a central] 
clearing house; then suppose all of 
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these central clearing houses joined to 
form a national clearing house in New 
York or Chicago and that the national 
clearing house had command of the re- 
sources of all, and that, because of the 
method by which the directors and 
managers of the State central clearing 
houses and of the national central 
clearing house were selected, the in- 
dividual banks and clearing houses of 
the different States of this country 
really controlled the national clearing 
house. Such an arrangement would 
represent one most important part of 
the Aldrich plan. 

Contrary to general conception, the 
main function of banks is to deal in 
credit and not in money. Should the 
banks to-day be compelled to conduct 
all their operations on an actual money 
basis, the business of this country 
would be paralyzed. They could better 
arrange to get along without actual 
money by providing some substitute for 
it for circulation than they and their 
customers could get along without 
credit. The Aldrich plan recognizes 
this principle. 

Banks are not producers. They 
bear the same relation to the general 
public that the office force of a large 
factory does to the factory organiza- 
tion. Properly handled, the more 
workmen a factory employs the greater 
its production and the greater its profit. 
The more bookkeepers a factory em- 
ploys, as compared with the stated 
volume of production, the less its profit. 
A purely bookkeeping force is a tax on 
the producing power of any business. 
So it is with banks. The less expen- 
sive banking machinery can be made, 
the less the tax on business. The Ald- 
rich plan recognizes this principle. 

Every dollar of unnecessary hoarded 
reserve is an unnecessary tax on busi- 
ness in ggod times, and the cause of 
panic and stringency in bad times. I 
do not hesitate to state that in the 
panic of 1907, when cash was almost 
unobtainable, there was, in the vaults 
of banks in this country, at least twice 
as much cash as would have been 
needed under the Reserve Association 
system as provided for in the Aldrich 
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plan. The half not needed, if put in 
circulation, would have saved the busi- 
ness men of the United States many 
millions of dollars. Unnecessary mone- 
tary panics and unnecessary aggrava- 
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tion of commercial panics by our im- 
perfect monetary and banking systems 
have cost the business men of the 
United States a sum largely exceeding 
the total of our national debt. 


By Hon. R. G. Rhett, President People’s National Bank, 
Charleston, S. C. 


HE Reserve Association of Amer- 
ica, as proposed by Senator Ald- 
rich, purposes to concentrate about 
one-half of the lawful money reserves 
of the national banks, and to bank upon 
them again. It also purposes to take 
over the national bank-note issue based 
upon Government bonds, to supplement 
it with a credit-note issue of its own to 
an unlimited amount, and to monopolize 
such issue. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
every feature of such a proposition 
should be thoroughly understood, and 
the reasonable possibilities which might 
result from the adoption of it be care- 
fully considered. A few of these pos- 


sibilities may interest the public at this 
time. 


A CentTRAL Reserve NATIONAL BANK. 


The proposed association is nothing 
more nor less than a Central Reserve 
National Bank. It is the final step in 
the concentration of reserves. The so- 
called “Country Banks,” of which there 
are some 6,850 in number, with an ag- 
gregate capital of $590,000,000, are re- 
quired to keep a reserve of fifteen per 
cent. of their deposits; but only two- 


National banks ... 


State and private banks and trust companies 


Savings banks 


Total 


fifths of this is required to be in the 
form of “lawful money.” The balance 
may be, and to a large extent is, con- 
centrated in forty-six reserve cities, and 
in three central reserve cities in the 
form of deposits with the banks of 
these cities. The “Reserve Banks,” of 


TYTTELTTIT TLL eT eT $15,500,000,000 


which there are some 385 in number, 
with an aggregate capital of $245,000, 
000, and located in these forty-six re- 
serve cities, are required to keep a re- 
serve of twenty-five per cent. of their 
deposits; but only one-half of this must 
be in the shape of “lawful money.” The 
remainder is largely accumulated in 
three central reserve cities in the form 
of deposits with the banks there. The 
“Central Reserve Banks,’ of which 
there are some sixty, with an aggregate 
capital of $185,000,000, and located in 
these three central reserve cities, are re- 
quired to keep a reserve of twenty-five 
per cent. of their deposits, and all of it 
must be in lawful money. 

Now, the proposition is that a Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank, called “the Reserve 
Association of America,” shall be or- 
ganized with one principal office in 
Washington, and fifteen branches in 
various parts of the country. In to this 
bank so much of the lawful money re- 
serve as the banks, which take stock in 
the association, may find it practicable 
to dispense with, is to be accumulated 
and banked upon again. 

The present “lawful money reserve” 
held by the banks of the country is ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Lawful 
Money Reserve Cent. 
$940,000,000 17.8 
380,000,000 6.5 
40,000,000 1. 


Deposits Per 


$5,500,000,000 
5,900,000,000 
4,100,000,000 


$1,360,000,000 8.8 


The plan of Senator Aldrich purposes 
to abolish the requirements as to the 
“lawful money” reserves, which must 
be held by national banks. Deposits 
in the Reserve Association are to count 
as lawful money reserve, and each in- 
dividual bank is to determine how much 
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cash it shall keep on hand. The aver- 
age now kept by State banks and Trust 
companies will give an index of what 
this is likely to be; i. e., about six per 
cent. 

Assuming then that out of the seven- 
teen per cent. now held in lawful money 
reserves eleven per cent. is deposited 
with the Reserve Association, and that 
the provision which does not allow the 
association to receive interest on de- 
posits will prevent any disturbance of 
the present deposit reserves carried in 
reserve banks, which draw two per 
cent., the aggregate deposits of the as- 
sociation would be about as follows: 


U. S. Gov. deposits (say 4-5).. $40,000,000 
National bank deposits (11%).. 605,000,000 


$645,000,000 


Now, it is proposed to bank on this 
again, keeping such an amount of it in 
reserve as the association shall in its 
discretion determine. It is provided, 
however, that a reserve of thirty-three 
and one-third per cent. in gold shall be 
held against all currency notes issued 
on its credit, and unsupported by a 
specific deposit of bonds. It may there- 
fore be assumed that a reserve of 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. is 
expected to be held against deposits 
also and that the remaining $430,000,- 
000 would at once be loaned out. If 
loaned abroad, it would result in the 
shipment of that amount of gold out 
of the country. If loaned here, it would 
pile up further credit obligations to the 
amount of more than a billion of dol- 
lars on the same lawful money reserve 
as we have now. 


Is Furtuer CoNceNTRATION oF ReE- 
SERVES DeEsIRABLE? 


Have our monetary disturbances been 
caused by too much or too little concen- 
tration of reserves? Our central re- 
serve banks have found by experience 
that a reserve of twenty-five per cent. 
was entirely too small for their protec- 
tion, and those in New York have been 
carrying about thirty per cent. of their 
deposits in call loans against exchange 
listed collateral, as a supplemental re- 
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serve to that carried in lawful money; 
just as the country banks and the re- 
serve banks carry nine per cent. aud 
twelve and one-half per cent. respec- 
tively on deposit with their reserve 
agents. It is maintained by eminent 
students of this question that the prin- 
cipal cause of our last panic was the 
concentration of our reserves in money 
centers, inducing the banks holding 
them to make too many such loans, 
which could not be realized upon when 
the crisis came. If that claim is well 
founded, the present plan is simply 
piling Ossa on Pelion, and making con- 
ditions infinitely worse. 

But we are reminded that this asso- 
ciation is empowered to issue currency 
against balances indefinitely, and no de- 
positor need fear that it may not be 
able to convert its balances into bank 
notes. Might there not be a demand 
for the conversion of these bank notes 
into gold? If it should arise, could it 
be checked or met; and if not, what 
would be the consequences? 


BENEFITs TO THE ExistiING BANKs. 


“The authorized capital of the Re- 
serve Association shall be approximate- 
ly $300,000,000”—an imposing sum, if 
realized! But the actual paid-up cap- 
ital is confined to ten per cent. of the 
capital stocks of those national banks 
which shall subscribe thereto. The ag- 
gregate of the capital stocks of all na- 
tional banks is, in round numbers, 
$1,000,000,000, divided as follows: 


Central reserve banks 
Reserve banks 
Country banks 


The maximum paid-up capital possi- 
ble would therefore be $100,000,000. 
What would, in fact, be the actual paid- 
up capital? 

It is possible that even some of the 
central reserve banks, for whose espe- 
cial benefit the Reserve Association has 
been devised, may not care to burden 
themselves with the obligations which 
are required of a stockholder in that 
association. 
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The net benefits that would accrue 
to the reserve banks are less obvious. 
They may or may not be sufficient to 
induce the majority of them to tie them- 
selves irrevocably to it. 

It is difficult to figure out any real 
benefit which the country banks would 
realize, and it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether many of them would become 
stockholders. Possibly it may not be 
intended that they should do so. There 
is no provision whereby a bank may 
withdraw from the association, except 
upon liquidation. How many banks 
are going to invest ten per cent. of their 
capital in a stock which can never pay 
more than five per cent., and which they 
can never sell nor realize upon; to 
render themselves liable to a call of ten 
per cent. more of their stock at any 
time, and to entangle themselves, with- 
out the possibility of extrication, with 
an unknown number of other banks in 
mutual guarantees upon terms in which 
they may have no practical voice; and 
all for a privilege they may never need 
and may find of no value to them? 


It is hardly possible for any bank 
to operate with any comfort or safety 
with much less than six per cent. cash 
reserves, so that a country bank could 
only keep a deposit with the association 
by dividing the reserve it now keeps 
with its reserve agents, drawing two 


per cent. interest. This deposit not 
only draws interest, but by custom it 
establishes an obligation on the part of 
such reserve agent to rediscount for the 
depositor to the amount of four or five 
times the deposit. Even during the past 
panic, these reserve agents responded 
to this obligation, though they were 
generally unable to transmit currency 
for the balances they held. Could 
country banks that are accustomed to 
borrow jeopardize their present facili- 
ties for an uncertain accommodation, 
which might or might not be granted, 
and which, when due, must be paid? 


MANAGEMENT OF THE REsERVE AssoOcI- 
ATION. 


The management of the association 
is lodged primarily in a board of forty- 
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five directors, selected with the appar- 
ent purpose of giving a widespread rep- 
resentation; but no one who considers 
the matter seriously can entertain any 
doubt as to where the contro] will rest. 
The actual power is placed in an execu- 
tive committee of nine, five of whom are 
elected by the board, three appointed 
by the President from a list submitted 
to him by the board, and the ninth is 
the Comptroller of the Currency. The 
governor and two deputies constitute 
the three whom the President appoints 
from the list submitted by the board. 
Here lies the foundation for a strug- 
gle between the financial interests in 
control of the board and of the execu- 
tive committee and the President, when- 
ever he is not entirely in accord with 
these interests. The association will 
control over a half billion of deposits, 
and the issuance of many hundred mil- 
lions of currency. It would wield an 
enormous power. Would or would not 
its management become the bone of 
contention in every political struggle 
and the business world be kept in per- 
petual turmoil and unrest? 


Tue Issue or CuRRENCY. 


The privilege of issuing bank-note 
currency is conferred upon the associa- 
tion, and it is made exclusive in so far 
as the future is concerned. 

The association is given power to is- 
sue its own notes, unsecured save by 
an agreement to hold thirty-three and 
one-third per cent. of its issue in gold, 
and a provision that the notes shall con- 
stitute a first lien upon its assets. But 
there is also a provision as follows: 

“The Reserve Association shall at 
once, upon application and without 
charge for transportation, forward its 
circulating: notes to any depositing bank 
against its balance.” 

The only depositors are “depositing 
banks” and the United States Govern- 
ment. Should apprehension arise, every 
bank would, of course, convert its credit 
balance into circulating notes, which, it 
is provided, ‘“‘are to constitute a first 
lien upon all the assets of the reserve 
association.” This would leave the 
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United States Government,—the only 
depositor not entitled to this conversion 
of deposits into notes—to carry the 
bag. 

There are some interesting provisions 
with reference to bond-secured cur- 
rency, as follows: “National banks 
may, if they choose, maintain their 
present note issue, but whenever a bank 
retires the whole or any part of its 
existing issue, it will permanently sur- 
render its right to reissue the notes so 
retired.” “The Reserve Association 
must for a period of one year offer to 
purchase at a price (not less than par 
and accrued interest) the two per cent. 
bonds now held by national banks and 
deposited to secure their circulating 
notes. The Reserve Association shall 
take over these bonds with the existing 
currency privilege attached,” ete. 

What is to become of the market for 
the two per cent. bonds after the first 
year? No bank can use them for cur- 
rency purposes, and who would pur- 
chase? Let us suppose that $500,000,- 


000 of these bonds have been sold by 


the banks to the association and cur- 
rency issued by it against these bonds. 
Let us suppose that for any reason 
these bonds should decline to ninety, 
would not its capital be wiped entirely 
out? What would happen if the decline 
reached eighty? 

The country has been clamoring for 
an elastic currency that will expand 
and contract where and when needed, 
whether for crop gathering in the agri- 
cultural districts or panics in the money 
centers. It may be that this currency 
would have an elasticity satisfactory to 
the money centers, if the panic did not 
extend from the value of the bank de- 
posits to the value of the currency 
(which is more than likely); but its 
elasticity being dependent upon a 
board of nine, it is beyond human possi- 
bility that the needs of every section 
and community will be equally and fair- 
ly treated, and that the local needs of 
agricultural sections will assume any 
adequate proportions alongside of the 
billion-dollar corporations and their se- 
curities in the money centers. 

Do the American people want a cur- 
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rency the quantity and price of which 
shall be controlled by a committee of 
nine individuals? 

Powers or NATIONAL 
Banks. 


ENLARGED 


(1) They are permitted to establish 
branches, but only in the city where the 
parent bank is located. 

(2) They may accept bills of ex- 
change “arising out of commercial 
transactions,’ with not more than 
ninety days to run, to an amount “‘not 
exceeding one-half the capita] and sur- 
plus of the accepting bank.” 

(3) They may hold stock in banks 
authorized to do business in foreign 
countries and in the Reserve Associa- 
tion. 

(4) They may carry any portion of 
their reserves, cash or otherwise, with 
the Reserve Association. 

(5) They may join a local associa- 
tion organized for the purpose of guar- 
anteeing the paper of all members of 
the association, which may apply for 
such guarantee, and they must join 
such association if they become stock- 
holders in the Reserve Association. The 
earnings of the local association shall 
primarily consist of the commissions 
which may be charged for guaranteeing 
such paper, and the profits or losses of 
such local association, after paying the 
expenses of its operations, are to ac- 
crue to, or be borne by, the members 
of the local association in proportion to 
their capital stocks. 

The power of establishing branches 
in the same city with the parent bank 
has been claimed by many to exist un- 
der our present law, but the legal de- 
partment of the Government has never 
acquiesced in that view. Is it desirable 
to begin branch banking? 

Bills of exchange are little known 
in this country. Our business is not 
done in a manner which calls for their 
use. If they could have been used to 
advantage, State banks or Trust compa- 
nies would long since have adopted 
them, and encouraged their use by their 
customers. 

The local association, as proposed. is 
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an experiment. Whether it would prove 
a successful one or not is questionable. 
The obligation to become a member of 
such association, if a bank becomes a 
stockholder of the Reserve Association, 
may well cause many to hold off until 
the experiment is tested. 

A bank to become a stockholder in 
the Reserve Association must subscribe 
twenty per cent. of its capital stock, 
of which one-half must be paid in. The 
other half is subject to call. It is pre- 
sumed that this is an emergency provi- 
sion. Yet, how many banks would be 
able to respond to such a call in a 
panic? How are they to be forced to 
do so? The liability, however, is not a 
comfortable one. 

The liability assumed by the local as- 
sociation in guaranteeing the paper of 
all of its members, which may apply 
for it, may also assume an uncomforta- 
ble form. Houses whose paper has 
been guaranteed and rediscounted may 
find it impossible to respond to the 
calls upon them. Some banks in the 
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local association may find themselves in 
similar positions. The failure of both 
to meet these obligations would neces- 
sitate a call upon the other banks in 
the local association to do so. A bank 
which becomes a stockholder in the Re- 
serve Association might find itself s0 
entangled with calls to protect the ob- 
ligations of other banks in the local 
association at the very time when it 
would need all of its resources to meet 
the demands of its depositors, and to 
protect the rediscounts of its own cus- 
tomers that it might be pulled down and 
go to the wall, although solvent and 
able to take care of itself, if it were not 
for these entanglements. 

It may be that reserve associations 
could be organized in each central re- 
serve city and constitute effective in- 
struments in solving our financial prob- 
lems, but is there a reasonable possi- 
bility that one central reserve associa- 
tion, with the powers conferred upon it 
in the plan of Senator Aldrich, would 
do so? 


By Charles A. Conant, Author of “A History of Modern 
Banks of Issue ”’ 


| my opinion, the plan presented by 

Senator Aldrich will, with some 
modifications of detail, cure most of the 
defects in our currency and banking 
mechanism which were disclosed by the 


panic of 1907. The three most con- 
spicuous of these defects are lack of 
elasticity in the paper currency, lack 
of concentrated gold reserves, and lack 
of co-ordination among the banks. In 
the countries of Continental Europe the 
gold reserve is practically concentrated 
in the central bank, which is able by 
fixing the discount rate and by its in- 
fluence over the exchanges to protect 
the reserve against foreign demands, 
while by its power of note issue it is 
able to meet domestic demands for cur- 
rency. Panic does not occur in those 
countries by reason of the fear that the 
gold reserve will be exhausted or that 
an adequate supply of currency cannot 
be had by merchants in good credit. 
The Aldrich plan meets the differ- 
ences between European conditions and 


our own by the system of democracy 
which it sets up, by which each of the 
existing banks is to have a share in the 
government of the central institution 
and is to retain its independence as a 
local fountain of commercial credit. 
Hardly sufficient attention has been 
given as yet to the importance of a 
sound monetary system to the business 
man. His stake, as well as that of his 
employees, is much more important in 
many ways than that of the banker, 
who usually manages to do business un- 
der unsound currency laws as well as 
under sound ones. To the manufac- 
turer, the merchant or the exporter 4 
sound monetary system is capable of 
affording the benefits of a steady com- 
mand of credit, comparative uniformity 
in interest rates, separation of commer- 
cial interests from the fluctuations of 
the speculative market, and by these 
means an increase in his ability to com- 
pete on equal terms with his rivals in 
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foreign markets. When business men 
grasp these facts and make their views 
known to their members of Congress, 
there will no longer be question of the 
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enactment of some measure embodying 
the essential features of the plan sub- 
mitted by Senator Aldrich to the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission. 


By J. M. Elliott, President First National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Naa expectation that a National Re- 
serve Association will be estab- 
lished is having a good effect in this sec- 
tion of the country. It is very generally 
endorsed by the banking fraternity in 
California. One of the good things 
that its adoption is hoped to -bring 
about is the prevention of the severe 
fluctuations in the rates of interest 
which have obtained in the United 


States for many years,—detrimental to 
business principally in the older set- 
tled parts of the country, but having a 
certain and growing effect with us of 
the extreme West. Too many legiti- 
mate projects are started when funds 
can be borrowed cheaply in the money 
centers, and are abandoned often with 
great loss when the rates are raised to 
prohibitory figures. 


By David R. Forgan, President National City Bank, Chicago 


p> my opinion, the most important sub- 

ject now in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people is the reform of our bank- 
ing system by the proposed National 
Reserve Association. We cannot afford 
to continue to be known as the only 
great country that suffers from periodi- 
cal financial panic. 

There are four attributes of a good 
banking system, capable of preventing 
threatened panic, all of which our sys- 
tem lacks, and the systems of the lead- 
ing countries of the world possess. 

We have no elasticity of currency,— 
that is, no means of expanding the cur- 
rency issue to take care of a sudden de- 
mand for more credit. 

We have no means of centralizing 
our reserves and using them as a basis 
for the extension of credit wherever it 
it most needed. When a panic threat- 
ens in this country our reserves scatter, 
and the panic is thereby brought on. 

We have no means of quickly con- 
verting bank assets into money, and no 
place where a solvent bank can go for 
help without loss of standing or the 
humiliation of asking a favor, and, 
lastly, 

We have no centralization of the 
banking power of the country so closely 
allied to the national government as to 
quiet the fears of the people by the 
knowledge that the government itself 
has undertaken through a central bank- 


ing institution to take care of any given 
situation. 

All these requirements are met fully 
by the proposed Reserve Association. 
It will have the power to issue currency, 
secured by one-third gold, and two- 
thirds legitimate banking assets, and 
thus we will have what other countries 
have, namely: the power of instantane- 
ous note issues on the principle of mak- 
ing a gold dollar the basis for the issue 
of several dollars of currency. In our 
present system a gold dollar never 
counts for more than one dollar. 

It will also provide a great national 
reservoir for the reserves of the coun- 
try instead of having them scattered in 
numerous small portions, incapable of 
being used in a concerted way. It will 
be an institution where other banks can 
rediscount their commercial paper un- 
der proper conditions, and get imme- 
diate help to take care of any ordinary 
demand. The Reserve Association will 
be able to furnish this help by issuing 
their own notes, and will not have to 
weaken their own reserves by so doing. 

And lastly, by representation of 
three cabinet officers on the board of 
directors the public will feel that when 
the Reserve Association takes hold of a 
situation the government of the United 
States is behind it, and such a feeling 
will dispel panic. 

The proposed association is to be or- 
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ganized in such a way as to make pri- 
vate or political control impossible, and 
in my opinion the proposal meets the 


By Hon. Myron T. Herrick, 
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demands of the country in a most com- 
prehensive manner, and ought to be 
enacted into law. 


Former Governor of Ohio; 


Chairman of Board Society for Savings, Cleveland 


"THE present national banking and 

currency systems came into ex- 
istence as a substitute for the horrors 
of “wild-cat” banking. Primarily they 
were war measures, and as such they 
served their purpose well. Uneconomic 
and faulty as they are, they were the 
means of saving the national credit 
when it was on the verge of collapse 
by reason of the financial strain im- 
posed by the Civil War. Consequently 
a patriotic feeling of resentment is fre- 
quently aroused by an exposure of the 
shortcomings of our currency and 
banks, and politicians have shied when 
the issue of reform has been forced. 
But in recent years it has become clear 
to the business man as well as to the 
banker that, without radical changes, 
the existing banking and currency sys- 
tems of the country can not develop 
their functions to an extent sufficient to 
satisfy the needs of trade and prevent 
financial spasms. Of course, no system 
of banking or of currency can be de- 
vised that will do away with the recur- 
rent periods of overtrading and depres- 
sion, but it is not impossible to prevent 
the panic that, in this country, has al- 
most invariably marked the transition 
between a period of overtrading and of 
depression. The unfortunate experi- 
ences of the panic of 1907 constituted 
an emphatic and costly object lesson to 
the people generally that our currency 
system is singularly lacking in elastic- 
ity, and that our banking system is 
wholly lacking in the machinery to sus- 
tain such a severe and unexpected 
strain. 

Of all the plans that have been sug- 
gested whereby our currency system 
may be made responsive to the needs of 
business, and banking methods so im- 
proved that it will not be necessary for 
the banks in a crisis or in the crop- 
moving season to withdraw their credit 
in an effort to save or protect them- 


selves, and thus increase the embarrass- 
ment of business, none has as much 
merit, or has received so great a meas- 
ure of deserving approval, as that out- 
lined by Senator Aldrich, and based 
upon the investigations made by the 
National Monetary Commission. This 
plan provides for all phases of the situ- 
ation with logical adherence to prin- 
ciples proven to be sound by many 
years’ trial abroad. The National Re- 
serve Association suggested in this plan, 
as amended by the Currency Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, has more merit and none of the 
drawbacks of a central bank, and should 
dispel the Wall street bogie. Such a 
Reserve Association would not facilitate 
monopoly in banking. It would not 
compete with existing banking institu- 
tions, but it would supplement and har- 
monize the activities of banks scattered 
all over the country. Because of the 
connection of the banks with the asso- 
ciation, their resources, in a time of 
stress, could be made available to meet 
the requirements of panic conditions to 
a much greater extent than is now pos- 
sible. By the establishment of the Na- 
tional Reserve Association the reserve 
money of the country would be concen- 
trated where, in a crisis, it could be 
speedily and effectively used in the 
places most needed, and by its power to 
raise or lower discount rates the asso- 
ciation could protect the country’s stock 
of gold. Under this plan our illogical 
and inelastic currency system would be 
gradually replaced by bank notes whose 
volume would readily increase or de- 
crease as the needs of the country re- 
quired. The National Reserve Associa- 
tion would act as the fiscal agent of the 
Government, and the present costly and 
awkward method of handling the funds 
of the Government would be abandoned 
as easily as the railway train sup- 
planted the stage-coach. 
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The plan provides for a modern dis- 
count system that would enable the mer- 
chant and the manufacturer to utilize 
his credit to the best advantage. The 
fact that the discount rate of the Na- 
tional Reserve Association would be 
uniform throughout the United States 
would do much toward equalizing inter- 
est and discount rates in all parts of the 
country. 

The National Reserve Association is 
to have the right to buy and sell for- 
eign exchange, and, for that purpose, 
it can establish agencies in foreign 
countries. The stability that would 
thus be given to the rates for foreign 
exchange should be to the great advan- 
tage of the importer and exporter. By 
a very ingenious and practical plan of 
organization it would be impossible for 
a single interest or group of interests 
to gain control of the association; and 
the money market of the United States 
would no longer center in the Stock 
Exchange. 

Such, in brief, are a few of the ad- 
vantages that would result from the 
establishment of a National Reserve 
Association similar to that approved by 
the National Monetary Commission. 
Every part of the plan is in harmony 
with sound economic and tried prin- 
ciples of banking. It would involve the 
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trying out of no specious theories of 
finance. It is a logical, comprehensive 
plan, well adapted to remedy the fatal 
defects in the banking system of the 
United States without revolutionizing 
the existing organizations. Not until 
some such plan is put into operation will 
it be possible for the United States to 
develop its resources wisely and eco- 
nomically, and become the power to 
which its natural advantages entitle it. 
We are now competing for the world’s 
trade under a serious and unnecessary 
handicap. It is for us of this genera- 
tion now to meet the issue of banking 
and currency reform squarely and fear- 
lessly. We should drop all our politi- 
cal prejudices; we should lay aside all 
thought of political advantage and see 
to it that our banking and currency 
systems are at once made correct and 
modern in principle, capable of supply- 
ing the constantly-growing demand for 
better facilities, and thus place this 
country on an equal competitive basis 
with those countries that now have an 
advantage by reason of superior meth- 
ods. Unless we do this the day is not 
far distant when the industry and com- 
merce of the country will be seriously 
crippled by an irreparable financial 
calamity. 


By Hon. John W. Weeks, Vice-President First National Bank, 
Boston ; Member National Monetary Commission 


"THERE is general agreement among 

bankers and business men that 
changes should be made to correct at 
least three important conditions which 
exist at times, if not all the time, in 
our commercial and banking life. 

These are the lack of elasticity in 
our currency to supply our needs when 
unusual conditions prevail; to provide 
such legislation that our bank reserves 
will be held in such places and in such 
manner that they will be available at 
all times and under all conditions; to 
provide some method which will bring 
about coéperation between banks under 
all circumstances and not delay such 
codperation until it is forced on them 
by financial distress. 


I believe the Aldrich plan, or its 
equivalent, will correct all of these con- 
ditions, and, further, that the feature 
of it which provides for bank accepted 
bills will be of inestimable value in 
making mobile those obligations which 
are now dead assets, and will also be 
of material value in extending our for- 
eign trade and our importance as a 
financial world power. Furthermore, it 
seems to me that this plan is so devel- 
oped that it removes the question of 
which it treats and its own operation 
from every form of political control and 
will prevent its being manipulated by 
individuals or any set of men who un- 
der other circumstances might use the 
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National Reserve Association for their 
own personal purposes. It will, in my 
opinion, extend the credit of every busi- 
ness man who deserves credit; it will 
give the banks a more stable value in 
the paper which they purchase; it will 
reduce the rate of interest throughout 
the United States, because it will broad- 
en the credit of all those who are en- 
titled to credit, and in doing these 
things it will be of direct or indirect 
benefit not only to the banker but to the 
merchant, the manufacturer, the agri- 
culturist, the laborer, and indeed to 
every class of our citizens. 

The advantages which I have re- 
ferred to relate largely to banking re- 
form. The paragraphs in the Aldrich 
plan relating to currency changes are 
equally important. Those who have 
had legislative experience in Congress 
know that the most difficult thing to 
accomplish is to change an existing law 
covering a practice with which the peo- 
ple have become familiar—a change of 
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which seems to be of benefit to some 
aggregation of capital. 

This is our currency problem, but 
there is not to my knowledge a banker 
of importance, a student of this subject 
or an economist of note who does not 
believe a change should be made. The 
Aldrich plan points out a way to make 
this change which is ingenious and com- 
plete. This plan and the taking from 
the market Government bonds for in- 
vestment by the trustees of the postal 
savings banks will entirely solve this 
trying question without doing harm to 
any individual or interest. 

If the consideration of this subject 
can be kept out of politics so that it 
may be decided on its merits, I believe 
that a bill can be passed next winter 
which will include all of the leading 
features of the Aldrich plan. This ac- 
tion is of more importance, in my opin- 
ion, to the people of this country than 
tariff changes and all other important 
legislation now being considered. 


By A. J. Frame, President Waukesha National Bank, 


Waukesha, Wis. 


HAT is the true mission of a Na- 

tional Reserve Bank? ‘There 
seems to be some honest, intelligent 
divergence of opinion on this question, 
which is so vital to the welfare of cap- 
ital and labor alike. There seems to 
be an impression with some good men 
that such a bank should aid all who call 
in normal as well as abnormal times. 
One business layman, in a recent issue 
of a New York financial journal, makes 
a strong plea for a reserve bank, to the 
end that his requirements may.be met 
through rediscounts, as his bank can- 
not carry him for his desired needs. 
He admits, with widespread powers of 
rediscounting by banks generally, the 
possibility of over expansion of gen- 
eral credit, and frankly admits he has 
no remedy. He further intimates that 
that ought to be easy of solution by the 
experts. That is the crux of the whole 
question. The fact is, therein lies the 
dividing line between conservatism and 
bubble-blowing. I beg of this layman 
and all conservative bankers to care- 


fully read and digest any of the great 
authorities on political economy before 
or after Adam Smith’s time and he will 
find they all teem with abundant evi- 
dence that easy methods of over ex- 
pansion of credit have repeatedly bred 
panics with their calamitous results of 
stopping the wheels of commerce and 
throwing labor out of employment. 
With over twenty thousand millions of 
dollars of bank assets in the United 
States; with excessive issues of uncov- 
ered currency now outstanding; with 
an optimistic spirit that almost bids de- 
fiance to conservatism, why, in normal 
times, should we have a reserve bank to 
still further aid in upbuilding our al- 
ready colossal pyramid of credit? [et 
our independent banks stand upon their 
own bottom in such periods, because to 
undertake such a contract in our vast 
country would be attempting to accom- 
plish the impossible. Our optimism 
would know no bounds and panic would 
soon result. 

The child who needs to be pampered 
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in fair as well as foul weather never 
will become strong and self-sustaining. 

Let, therefore, each bank stand upon 
its own resources in normal periods, 
and when a wave of adversity ap- 
proaches, as it will as surely as nature 
is fickle in her gifts to man, and as 
surely as it is human to err, then if 
we have a special reserve bank to aid 
us in the day of trouble, we can smooth 
the way to better days by avoiding 
bank cash suspensions and its con- 
comitant evil, general paralysis of 
trade and commerce. 

To prevent such conditions or to 
break the back of a panic, it is only 
necessary to have the people generally 
feel a sense of confidence that the re- 
serve bank will furnish extra cash 
through rediscounts to all solvent banks, 
to the end that frightened depositors’ 
demands may be promptly met and 
legitimate enterprises cared for in the 
day of trouble. The rate of interest 
should be above normal to the end that 
inflation and over expansion of credit be 
avoided, and normal conditions restored 
as soon as pressure is over. This is in 
a great measure the true mission of the 
great central banks of Europe. 
ArrorpeD BY EvrorgeaNn 
Banks. 


EXAMPLEs 


Permit a word or two to possibly 
clarify some misconceptions of the work 
of some of those banks. 

The Bank of England is the reserve 
reservoir for the great head banks of 
Great Britain. The six thousand and 
over branches rely on their parent heads 
and the parent head on the Bank of 
England. This bank is limited in its 
powers to lend, as it only has outstand- 
ing, approximately, ninety million dol- 
lars of uncovered currency, and all of 
the rest of its notes must have a gold 
sovereign behind every pound note out- 
standing. As the deposits are less than 
some of the joint stock banks of 
Britain, and its cash reserves are always 
large, the consequence is the total loans 
bear only a small percentage to the 
aggregate of loans of all the banks of 
the Kingdom. 

When panic threatens, as in 1847, 
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"57, 66 and ’91, the Bank of England 
without legal authority opened the flood 
gates of its issue department. On de- 
posit by the banking department of 
ample securities, loans were made to 
solvent parties generously and the panics 
were stayed. The excess expansion was 
reduced to normal without unnecessary 
delay. As the Government never prose- 
cutes the bank for its infraction of the 
law, it seems to be accepted by the peo- 
ple generally as a justifiable act. Ap- 
parently the Governor of the Bank of 
England deems the method prudent be- 
cause when asked by a member of our 
Monetary Commission why the Govern- 
ment did not legalize extraordinary 
currency issues, he replied, in substance, 
that “over expansion of credit is more 
likely if permitted.” 

Some eminent political economists be- 
lieve that if the Bank of England was 
a little less rigid in its rules material 
amelioration of panic conditions might 
be effected. Possibly its apparent ex- 
cessive conservatism, as the result of 
long experience, may be justifiable. 
Perhaps if the banks of Great Britain 
were under as careful regulation as 
those contained in our beneficent Na- 
tional Bank Act, and with like Govern- 
ment supervision, a broader conser- 
vatism might prevail and consequently 
troubles relieved with less rigid rules. 
But this is a debatable question. Evi- 
dently, over expansion of credit does 
not come through the Bank of England. 
We must not forget that the issue of 
acceptances with B/L or other collat- 
erals are largely confined in Great 
Britain to the great discount or accept- 
ance houses, the impression to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The Bank of 
England is too conservative to indulge 
in what is really a brokerage business 
and not legitimate banking. 

The Bank of France has about one 
thousand millions of dollars of currency 
outstanding, but holds an average of 
over eighty per cent. of it in coin. Its 
notes are practically gold certificates, 
payable on demand. The people evi- 
dently prefer a Bank of France note to 
the coin. It is like our 900 millions of 
gold certificates outstanding. This 
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bank’s deposits outside of government 
deposits are comparatively light; its 
loans average about $125,000,000, which 
is but a small fraction of the loans of 
all the banks in France; therefore, in 
the function of deposits and loans, the 
bank is not a material competitor of 
the other banks. Its management has 
been so able and conservative that it 
discountenances over expansion of 
credit. Its great reserve has been its 
bulwark to aid home requirements at 
all times; it has also aided the Bank of 
England and the continental banks in 
the day of trouble. It is an ever-pres- 
ent help in time of serious trouble, but 
in normal periods it keeps the even 
tenor of its way with enormous reserves 
at all times. As brokerage is beneath 
its dignity, it, too, never issues accept- 
ances. 

The Imperial Bank of Germany is- 
sues about 112 millions of uncovered 
currency and pays five per cent. to the 
Government for any excess over that 
sum outstanding. It has many times 
exercised this right, and to my mind this 
is the ideal method, as it automatically 
penalizes inflation of the currency. 
This bank also has the right to accept 
time paper drawn upon it, and late re- 
ports showed eighty-nine millions of 
dollars of such acceptances outstanding. 
There are grave doubts that this right 
is a conservative one. The right to 
lend a bank’s credit by accepting a cus- 
tomer’s draft is practised more liberally 
in Germany than in any other progres- 
sive country. Probably over-credit ex- 
pansion has resulted, as is evidenced 
by some great banks there borrowing 
of our American banks since January 
last millions of dollars at the high rate 
of six per cent. interest. Germany is 
considered to be in a highly prosperous 
condition. I firmly believe the hand- 
writing upon the wall as evidenced by 
the great authorities on political econ- 
omy clearly indicates the necessity for 
conservatism if serious trouble is to be 
avoided there. We can commend the 
method of issuing currency as tending 
to conservatism, but the exercise of the 
right to accept tends to over expansion 
of credit. 


From this diagnosis of several sys- 
tems can we not draw the general con- 
clusion that as Great Britain, France 
and Germany, notwithstanding some 
objections, have, by the aid of their 
central banks, prevented cash suspen- 
sions by banks generally there for the 
past fifty years, that we should adopt 
some central reserve agency to care for 
us in the day of trouble, as the only 
link to perfect the best banking system 
in the world. 


True Mission or A ReserRvVE Bank. 


To my mind, the true mission of such 
a reserve bank is: 


Ist. Not, with branches in the prin- 
cipal cities, to open wide the door to 
the function of making loans to com- 
pete with our central reserve banks, as 
such an attempt tends to monopoly and 
would be a colossal undertaking. An- 
drew Jackson destroyed the second 
United States Bank in 1836, because of 
serious competition by its branches with 
the central reserve banks in those cities. 
His act was justifiable. 

2nd. To be our servant in the day 
of trouble and not our master at any 
time. 

8rd. By holding large cash reserves 
so that in normal periods the indepen- 
dent banking system may obtain redis- 
counts with which to move crops, and 
in abnormal periods, with extraordinary 
note issuing powers, that our banks may 
obtain aid to the end that cash suspen- 
sions by banks generally with their 
train of evils may be avoided. All ex- 
traordinary currency issues should be 
so penalized by a heavy tax that it 
would smooth the pathway when trou- 
bles threaten and then automatically 
retire ready for the next emergency. 
To penalize currency inflation and over 
expansion of credit is the world’s only 
true assurance of conservatism. Banks 
generally should not be permitted to 
accept time drafts on them. It is not 
legitimate, conservative banking. It is 
brokerage, and should be confined to 
houses making it a specialty. To 
open the door for banks generally to 
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lend their credit on acceptances, espe- 
cially without ample collateral, spells 
inflation and disaster. Instead of oil- 
ing the wheels of commerce the over- 
buoyant spirit thus engendered would 
manufacture fictitious credit with the 
result akin to Daniel Webster’s descrip- 
tion of the evil results of a disordered 
currency when he said: “It wars against 
industry, frugality, and economy, and 
it fosters the evil spirit of extravagance 
and speculation.” 

I repeat, a large majority of the 
human family have an annual attack of 


the “hard-up disease,” and many have 
it in chronic form. Issuing fictitious 
currency generously or opening wide 
the door to the manufacture of addi- 
tional credit without penalizing the in- 
fractor will not cure the malady, but 
will aggravate the disease. Liberal 
libations of conservatism are the surest 
preventive of panics, but for the over 
buoyant our great need is to check over 
expansion in normal periods and penal- 
ize relief in the day of trouble. This 
is the whole world’s acknowledged cor- 
rective method for all ills. 


By Arthur Reynolds, President Des Moines National Bank, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


prom a comprehensive and able ad- 

dress, thoroughly analyzing the 
provisions of the proposed Reserve As- 
sociation measure, delivered at the last 
annual convention of the Nebraska 
Bankers’ Association, the following is 
taken: 

A half century of restrictive legisla- 
tion, both national and State, with 
scarcely an exception, has prevented 
our banks from keeping pace with the 
progress of other business, not only in 
our own, but in foreign countries. 

The effort has been continuously di- 
rected towards building up and main- 
taining a cash system in commercial en- 
terprises to the neglect of methods for 
the proper and scientific use of the 
commercial credit of the nation. 

The proper distinction has not al- 
ways been made between banking for 
commerce and trade and that for sav- 
ings and investment. The difference is 
vital, and legislation which is proper 
and right for the safe conduct of the 
latter has more frequently impeded the 
progress of the former. 

The salient features of the Aldrich 
plan tend toward liberality and a 
broader field for the usefulness of the 
national banks than they have hereto- 
fore enjoyed, and while the change 
proposed is radical, when contemplated 
in the light of occurrences during the 
past few years it could scarcely be 
otherwise and be effective. 


REPRESENTATIVE IN CHARACTER. 


It has been believed that it would 
not be possible to devise such a large 
financial institution which would not be 
dominated by speculative interests, and 
it has been feared a central institution 
would be controlled by politicians. 

It has been argued also that it would 
promote inflation and that such a cen- 
tral institution would prove a serious 
competitor for existing banks. 

The objection has also been raised 
that the plan which would finally be 
submitted would be one for the benefit 
and protection alone of the large city 
institutions, leaving the banks located 
in the intermediary, money centers and 
in the country dependent entirely upon 
the benevolence of banks located in the 
large cities. 

The latter we have always maintained 
would be manifestly unfair and would 
defeat the economic principles involved 
in the subject and also the passage of 
such a bill. 

We find instead that Mr. Aldrich 
and the Commission have met the most 
progressive thought of the day and have 
popularized their plan by making the 
proposed association so representative 
in character as to conform in many 
particulars to our present form of gen- 
eral government. This will be particu- 
larly noticeable in the method of 
choosing directors, which not only gives 
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due representation according to cap- 
italized interest, but spreads the repre- 
sentation over all parts of our territory, 
giving to the various commercial and 
agricultural interests their proper rep- 
resentation. 

It is recognized that the beneficial 
effect of such a system will be extended 
into every branch of business in the 
country, including that of banking, giv- 
ing a stability and liquidity to our com- 
mercial credits and thereby placing the 
business of the country upon a more 
economical and substantial basis, en- 
abling us to compete with foreign coun- 
tries and ultimately occupy a leading 
place in the financial world that a coun- 
try of such unbounded resources, in- 
genuity and energy should enjoy. 

It will be noticed that in the plan it 
is recognized as a proper and necessary 
function of banking to temporarily, at 
least, assume liabilities in the ordinary 
conduct of their business, in opposition 
to the restrictive policy now enforced 
both by law and custom in this country, 
whereby banks are wont to resort to 
subterfuge rather than rediscount their 
paper, or borrow money, on account of 
the possibility of criticism from the de- 
partment or by the public. I believe it 
perfectly proper for a bank to exercise 


this function to meet the legitimate re- 
quirements of its customers and the 
fluctuating condition of its business, 

In the authority given to the Reserve 
Association to buy acceptances and the 
power given to national banks to create 
such paper is one of the most important 
and necessary changes in our present 
system. 

Distinction will. be made between 
commercial and investment enterprises 
and the two will no longer be indiscrim- 
inately merged in one evidence of debt 
as is now the case with promissory 
notes. 


Co-OPERATION. 


The plan proposed would enable 
banks to convert commercial paper into 
cash at any time, operating through the 
ordinary channels of trade, the con- 
traction and expansion exactly meeting 
commercial requirements. Business 
would be handled upon a more compre- 
hensive basis, and the needs of indus- 
try, commerce and agriculture would be 
properly met without disturbance, and 
fluctuations would be so moderate as not 
to excite a rapid rise in interest rates 
or the hoarding of money, and panics 
would become only a memory. 


By Joseph G. Brown, President Citizens National Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


| this section for years when men- 

tion has been made of anything 
partaking of the nature of a central 
bank, the average citizen has held up 
his hands in holy horror and prayed 
most devoutly, “Good Lord, deliver us.” 
But to-day the average citizen has a 
clearer vision. The costly experiences 
through which we have passed, and the 
recent educational work, have developed 
the fact that this expanding country 
must have a financial system that can- 
not be “shaken by the wind’ and that 
does not breed panics. 

The great question of the hour is 
what sort of a system shall we have? 
Every other question pales into insig- 
nificance before this, upon which rests 


the whole fabric of our commercial and 
industrial life. 

The life-blood of a nation is its 
money. Through every artery it flows, 
and, as in the human body, so in the 
nation, there must be a great central 
power, a heart to gather this vital cur 
rent and send it throughout the entire 
system, throbbing and pulsating with 
life. Any clogging causes stagnation, 
and stagnation means death. 

The National Reserve Association is 
intended as this great central reservoir 
where the reserves of the country may 
be concentrated for immediate service. 
In devising it the Monetary Commis 
sion has wrought with wonderful wis- 
dom and ingenuity. With expert hand 
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they have collected and appropriated 
the results of the best financial thought 
of the world. 


A Bank or Banks. 


The association is practically a Bank 
of banks, and the extension of its priv- 
ileges to the State banks makes it 
broader and more national in its scope 
and spirit. 

It is a well devised plan of coépera- 
tion that gives to the single bank the 
combined strength of all. 

It furnishes practically an inexhaust- 
ble source of supply which, by its very 
presence and certainty, prevents the 
actual need, and the power to fix rates 
of discount assures a more uniform and 
better equalization of rates throughout 
the country. 

It gives life and strength to the com- 
mercial bills of the banks’ customers 
by making them easily convertible into 
cash to supply local demands, whilst 
the availability of bank acceptances in 
any market makes general and wide- 
spread its field of usefulness to finan- 
cial institutions, and through these its 
hand of helpfulness is extended into 
every line of business. 

The difficulties attributed to the lack 
of money are due rather to the lack of 
confidence. The Aldrich bill estab- 
lishes this confidence on a solid rock 
basis. Behind it lies not only the 
prestige of the associated banks, but the 
careful supervision of the Government. 
The fear of political control or of the 
undue influence of the big interests has 
been eliminated by the prudent scatter- 
ing of ownership and management 
and by the limitation of profits. The 


voice of the weakest member bank is 
heard as readily as that of the strong- 
est, and the fountain of credit is just 
as accessible to the bank of twenty-five 
thousand dollars as to that of twenty- 
five millions. Every member knows 
that there is a simple way by which at 
all times ample cash may be secured 
for legitimate commercial needs, and 
that the volume of circulation at his dis- 
posal is not controlled by the variable 
price of bonds, but responds readily to 
the demands of business, and that these 
notes are based on the only proper 
foundation for any note issue, namely, 
gold and commercial assets. 

It is possible that some of the small- 
er banks may not take advantage of 
membership privileges; but whether 
members or not they cannot fail to 
enjoy its benefits, because their reserve 
correspondents, having themselves an 
unfailing source of supply, can always 
furnish them. The strong feature is 
the establishment of absolute confidence 
in the strength and adaptability of the 
system. 

The plan may not yet be perfect, but 
there is in it the best from all systems 
that experts could make adaptable to 
our needs, and it furnishes a foundation 
upon which may be built a system that 
will eliminate panics and give to the 
American people the same primacy in 
world finance that they now hold in 
every other line. 

The time and intelligent study which 
the members of the commission have 
given the subject and the world of in- 
formation they have gathered and made 
accessible is worth largely more than 
the cost, and entitles them to the un- 
stinted thanks of the country. 


By A. A. Crane, Vice-President First National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


EFERRING to your inquiry re- 
garding the proposed National Re- 

serve Association, I must say that the 
proposition is one which I heartily fa- 
vor. I believe that an organization of 
this character would be of infinite advan- 
tage to ‘our banking and financial sys- 


tems. The plan proposed by the Mone- 


tary Commission and amended by the 
Currency Committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association has been carefully 
thought out and appears to cover the 
situation fully. It is not revolutionary 
in any changes which it makes in our 
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present financial scheme, but if enacted 
into a law will enable the business of our 
country to be transacted with freedom 
from financial disturbances which have 
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been so frequent and disastrous in the 
past, and I see nothing in the pro- 
posed National Reserve Association 
which can be considered objectionable, 


OF THE CHECK 


By Charles A. Conant 


Hew would the business community 
get on without the use of the 
check ? 

This is one of those questions—like 
what it would do without the telegraph, 
the telephone or the bank note—which 
it is not possible to answer perhaps in 
definite terms, but which give interest 
to the problem when these devices were 
first used and how far their use has 
been extended. The check can justly 
lay claim to remote antiquity as to in- 
vention, but not as to extensive use. 
The word check, as defined by Amer- 
ican law, is broad in its. terms, but 
would probably exclude certain instru- 
ments of a kindred nature which were 
known to antiquity and have a wide use 
in Europe. 


Wuar Is a Cueck? 


The definition of check given by the 
Negotiable Instruments Law of New 
York is this: “A check is a bill of ex- 
change drawn on a bank, payable on 
demand.” This definition differs from 
that employed on the European Con- 
tinent, in the respect that European 
checks may be drawn upon a merchant 
if he is prepared to honor them. It 
is probable that the American courts 
would admit the same principle—that 
a demand draft upon a merchant was 
subject to the law of checks if the mer- 
chant made it his business, and it was 
known to the public that he did so, to 
honor such instruments. 

Checks in America, Great Britain, 
France and most other countries must 
be paid by the drawee on presentment, 
any contract for delay notwithstand- 
ing. In English and American law 
they must be presented within “a rea- 


sonable time” from date, and in France 
within five days from date in the case 
of a local check and eight days in the 
case of one drawn in another place. 
Post-dated checks, however, are pay- 
able only on or after the date they bear. 
There is nothing to prevent the pay- 
ment of an old check if there are funds 
in the hands of the banker for the pur- 
pose, but the delay releases the en- 
dorsers. 

The great transactions carried on at 
the zenith of Athenian and Roman 
power required a mechanism of finance 
which approached in some degree the 
elaborateness of that of modern times. 
Bills of exchange were used many 
years before Christ, and _ references 
here and there in Greek and Latin av- 
thors show that transfer orders for 
money were not unknown.* These 
transfer orders, however, lacked some 
of the negotiability of the modern 
check in not being transferable to order. 

Much of the mechanism of Greek 
and Roman finance became obsolete in 
the Middle Ages, except now and then 
in the hands of the Jews, who were 
compelled to keep their riches in readily 
transferable form, in order to avoid 
confiscation and to transmit them 
quickly from a land where they might 
be persecuted to one which for the 
moment was more lenient. As modern 
banking emerged from the unsettled 
conditions of the medieval time, trans- 
fer orders again came into general use 
in Venice and Amsterdam. These 
transfer orders, however, are generally 
regarded by the economic historian 4s 








* For details of these transactions see the 
writers ‘Principles of Money and Banking, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, Vol. IL, PP 
168-76. 
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the forerunners of the bank note rather 
than of the check. They were issued 
primarily to obviate the constant han- 
dling of coin rather than to transfer 
credit. In the case of the Bank of 
Amsterdam the transfer orders were 
supposed to be covered in full by coin, 
until it was discovered in 1789 that 
much of the money had been surrepti- 
tiously lent to the Dutch East India 
Company, and the institution became 
bankrupt. 


OriGin OF THE CHECK. 


The check as known to the modern 
world is generally considered to have 
had its origin among the goldsmiths of 
London, who received money for safe- 
keeping and permittea its transfer by 
means of written orders. It was not 
until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that the use of checks became gen- 
eral. Indeed, so little was the scope 
of the checking system understood that 
it was not thought possible to found a 
bank without the power to issue notes. 
It was not until 1833 that joint-stock 
banks were authorized in London and 
within sixty-five miles thereof without 
the power to issue notes, and it was not 
until after this act that the creation of 
the London and Westminster Bank led 
the long procession of the great Eng- 
lish joint-stock banks, doing business 
through the check and deposit system, 
which to-day in volume of business 
overshadow the Bank of England. 

The peculiar limitations of the Bank 
of England charter did much to foster 


‘the use of checks in England, because 


the issue of bank notes was so re- 
stricted. There was for many years in 
operation in England an_ institution 
called The Cheque Bank, created al- 
most avowedly for the purpose of evad- 
ing the bank-note law by the issue of 
checks payable only over the counters 
of other banks with which the Cheque 
Bank established relations, and which 
had practically the character of bank 
notes.* 

With the evolution of English bank- 

*See the writer's “History of Modern 
Banks of Issue,” fourth edition, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, p. 128. 
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ing, however, and the extension of com- 
mercial operations on the Continent of 
Europe, the check came gradually to 
be a recognized instrument of credit in 
the commercial world. In England, as 
early as 1864, an inquiry made by Sir 
John Lubbock into the character of the 
receipts at his own bank showed that 
checks and bills of exchange made up 
96.8 per cent. of them. Another in- 
quiry of a more comprehensive char- 
acter, made by Pownall in 1881, showed 
a rather lower range of checks in the , 
total amounts paid into different 
classes of banks. London banks 
showed check payments in the propor- 
tion of 97.23 per cent.; but in country 
banks in 261 different places, coin con- 
stituted 15.20 per cent. of the receipts, 
bank notes 11.94 per cent., and checks 
72.86 per cent. Similar proportions 
have been obtained in various inquiries 
in the United States. 

In Continental Europe the check 
made much slower progress than in 
England. It was first given a recog- 
nized legal status in France by the law 
of June 14, 1865. Even to-day the 
French merchant usually draws cur- 
rency from the bank to pay his monthly 
bills instead of writing checks. In 
Europe also instruments of credit still 
retain in many cases the imperfect 
character of the transfer orders of an- 
cient times, in lacking ready negotia- 
bility. At the Bank of France and the 
Imperial Bank of Germany an enor- 
mous volume of business is done by 
transfer orders, but they are usually 
orders for the transfer of credit from 
one client of the bank to another client. 

The proportion in which the receipts 
of the Bank of France in checks have 
gained over receipts in coin and bank 
notes has been striking during the past 
two decades. In 1890 the total receipts 
into the Bank of France were 82,867,- 
500,000 francs, or the respectable sum 
of about sixteen thousand millions of 
dollars. Of this amount, however, only 
43,330,700,000 francs, or but little 
more than fifty per cent., was in the 
form of transfers and checks. By the 
year 1900 the total receipts had risen 
to 149,247,100,000 francs, or nearly 
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thirty thousand millions of dollars, of 
which transfers constituted 68.6 per 
cent. Since then the volume of busi- 
ness passing through the bank has more 
than doubled. It amounted in 1910 to 
305,572,900,000 francs, of which 245,- 
842,500,000 francs, or about 80.4 per 
cent., was in transfer orders or checks. 

Figures like these relate entirely to 
the proportion of checks used in pay- 
ments into banks. The ascertainment 
of the proportion of checks figuring in 
outside transactions is more difficult and 
has been only rarely attempted. An 
investigation made by Prof. David Kin- 
ley in 1896 of the proportion of check 
payments in retail trade resulted in a 
proportion of about fifty-five per cent. 
of total payments, and a later inquiry 
afforded similar results. There is every 
reason to believe that, outside of Great 
Britain, the proportion of checks used 
in every-day transactions is much small- 
er in Europe than in the United States; 
so that with the improvement in the ne- 
gotiability and security of the check, 
there is still a large field for the ex- 
tension of its use. 


CircuMSTANCEs REsTRICTING THE UsE 
or Bank CHECKs. 


While the field of the use of checks 
is constantly expanding, even on the 
Continent of Europe, there are several 
circumstances which have hampered its 
extension. One of these is that in Eu- 
rope a bank paying a check is not re- 
sponsible for identification of the hold- 
er. When checks came into general 
use in England they were almost in- 
variably made payable to bearer. When 
drawers began to make them payable 
to order, the bankers got a section into 
the Stamp Act of 1853 which specific- 
ally relieved them from liability for 
wrongful payment except as regards 
the signature of the drawer. From the 
standpoint of the banker, this system 
has much advantage over the American 
system, since it relieves him of respon- 
sibility. It results in giving to checks, 
however, so great a degree of negotia- 
bility that when lost or stolen they 
have practically the character of cur- 


rency and can be cashed without diff- 
culty by the finder. This prevents the 
use of checks as a safeguard for trans- 
mitting money, except when they are 
sent by registered mail. 

There is strong opposition among the 
European banks to adopting the Amer- 
ican system of requiring the personal 
identification of each holder of a check 
presenting it for payment. But a solu- 
tion of the difficulty was found at an 
early date in England by the adoption 
of what is called the “crossed check.” 
This means that two parallel lines, about 
three-eighths of an inch apart, are 
drawn across the face of a check, to 
indicate that it differs from the ordi- 
nary check. The original purpose of 
this so-called “crossing” was to permit 
the insertion between the lines of the 
name of a bank. Where such a cross- 
ing appeared, it meant that the check 
was payable only by deposit in a bank 
account and not in cash over a bank’s 
counter. In other words, only a man 
who had an account could collect such 
a check, and he could only have it put 
to his credit and not paid in cash di- 
rectly. So well established has the sys- 
tem become in England that where the 
transverse lines appear with only the 
words ‘“‘and company” between them, it 
is taken to mean that the check may 
come back through any bank to the in- 
stitution on which it is drawn, but that 
it cannot be paid by any bank in cur- 
rency to the holder, except at its own 
risk. Where the name of the institu- 
tion through which the check is to be 
paid is inserted in the crossing, it is 
called “specially crossed”; where no 
name is inserted, it is defined as “gen- 
erally crossed.” 

The result of this system is that 4 
crossed check in the hands of a dishon- 
est holder cannot be collected without 
great difficulty. A dishonest holder 
might conceivably forge an _indorse- 
ment to himself, but if he deposited it 
in his account, he could readily be 
traced as the forger; and few forgers 
can afford to maintain bank accounts in 
their own names for the purpose of ex- 
ecuting forgeries. The system of the 
crossed check offers, therefore, some- 
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thing of the same sort of protection to 
the drawer of a check, that it will be 
paid to the proper drawee, which is 
afforded by the American system of 
personal identification. Up to a recent 
date, however, the system of crossed 
checks had obtained but a slight foot- 
ing on the Continent of Europe. As 
early as 1894 the Crédit Lyonnais, the 
Comptoir d’Escompte, and the other 
jeading French deposit banks entered 
into an arrangement by which they 
agreed to issue books of crossed checks 
and to receive such checks for deposit, 
but not to cash them after the manner 
of uncrossed checks. More recently 
the Bank of France has issued regula- 
tions to permit the use of crossed 
checks, and the National Bank of Bel- 
gium, in the summer of 1910, urged 
upon its branch agents that they rec- 
ommend the system to depositors. As 
yet, however, the system has made pro- 
gress slowly on the Continent and lacks 
effective sanction by law. 

Forgery was one of the greatest 
perils of early banking. In the year 
1817 the Bank of England prosecuted 
142 persons in connection with for- 
geries. The crime was then a felony 
without benefit of clergy, but repeated 
hangings did not seem to seriously 
check it. Charles Price, who produced 
notes so good that they were paid at 
the bank, hanged himself in 1786 to 
escape the public executioner. Henry 
Fauntleroy confined himself chiefly to 
forging powers of attorney over funds 
at the bank, but he was discovered in 
1824 and went to the gallows on No- 
vember 30, in the presence of a great 
concourse of people. Hanging remained 
for eight years longer the penalty for 
even uttering a single forged note, un- 
til juries began to refuse to convict, 
and many merchants and bankers pre- 
ferred to take a loss rather than prose- 


cute, 
ust 


Against ForGERY AND 
ALTERATION. 


Sarecuarps 


A distinctive paper was adopted for 
Bank of England notes as early as 
1855, and great precautions were taken 


CHECK 


to guard it against theft. Some of this 
paper was stolen from the mill in 1862 
and used for printing notes, but the 
offenders were caught and sentenced to 
penal servitude for life or for shorter 
terms, according to the degree of their 
offending. Such experiences naturally 
stimulated research for improved meth- 
ods and greater care in preparing 
paper for all important commercial in- 
struments, for if bank notes could be 
forged and altered, so much easier was 
the crime in respect to checks and bills 
of exchange. The elaborate forgeries 
of bills by the Bidwells, in the spring 
of 1872, which involved the Bank of 
England to the amount of £77,000, 
directed still further attention ‘to the 
need of extraordinary precautions in 
such matters. 

With the check printed on ordinary 
paper, it is comparatively easy to raise 
the amount or change the name of the 
payee. Remarkable cases have oc- 
curred, like those which recently in- 
volved “Nellie Bly” in such heavy 
losses, where almost the entire contents 
of the check has been altered. For- 
gers of experience and skill can erase 
with acids a small amount, even where 
the check is carefully filled out, and 
substitute an amount as large as they 
believe the circumstances of the case 
will make it safe to negotiate. 

In recent years forgery by profes- 
sionals has been declining, but raising 
and altering checks. is still attempted 
frequently by amateurs. To carry on 
forgery as a business required capital, 
technical skill, coolness, and address, 
each of which requirements was usually 
provided by a different person. Against 
the uttering of even the most skillful 
forgeries the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and similar organizations have 
done much effective work. Their 
policy of employing a regular force to 
run down forgers, without direct 
charge against the bank on which the 
forgeries are perpetrated, has done 
much to break up the organized bands 
which formerly operated upon banks 
too poor to follow up an expensive 
prosecution. 

Perhaps equally important in dis- 
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couraging the professional and disarm- 
ing the amateur forger has been the 
adoption of safety papers. Other de- 
vices have been tried, like the bank- 
punch and the use of indelible ink, but 
neither has given the results of spe- 
cially-prepared paper. The _bank- 
punch is unwieldy for general use, and 
it has been demonstrated that filling 
up the punches with paper pulp is a 
simple matter. Indelible ink does not 
become incorporated with the fibre of 
the paper and can be removed with a 
metallic eraser. Safety tints also, as 
manufactured by the ordinary lithog- 
rapher, although they have been on the 
market for forty years, have not proved 
a complete protection. If such tints 
are really sensitive, they are also sensi- 
tive to moisture and on this account 
cannot be easily handled in the ordi- 
nary course of business. The moisture 
of the hand frequently removes a por- 
tion of the tint, thus giving to a genu- 
ine document the appearance of having 
been altered. 

Many of these tints, moreover, while 


appearing sensitive when first printed, 
easily become oxidized and in a short 
time become fast tints, which offer no 


protection whatever. It is a difficult 
matter to print a sensitive tint without 
smudging, and on this account the lith- 
ographer or printer frequently loses 
sight of the safety feature, and in 
order to produce a good-looking piece 
of work leaves out the very ingredient 
which should make the tint sufficiently 
sensitive. 


CHARACTER OF THE Paper OFFERS THE 
Best Protection. 


Those who have given the matter the 
most attention have long been of the 
opinion that the best security against 
alterations of all kinds should be found 
in the paper itself upon which the docu- 
ment is written. The great value of 
the distinctive paper lies in the fact 
that the user of such paper, when once 
he is familiar with its distinctive char- 
acter, can thereafter be assured that 
he is getting the real article and not 
merely a lithographed check which can 
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be altered without removing the back 
ground. 

At the great central banks of Ep. 
rope, the distinctive paper for bank 
notes is usually manufactured under 
the direct supervision of the bank, 
Less efficient safeguards in many cages 
are employed for checks. In the United 
States the distinctive paper for bank 
notes and paper money is made, under 
a careful system of counting and check- 
ing, by Crane & Company, of Dalton, 
Mass. The first use of safety paper 
for checks, which involves quite differ- 
ent factors from bank-note paper, dates 
back about half a century. Since 1871 
it has been manufactured on a commer- 
cial scale by George Lamonte & Son 
by means of a secret process which has 
been carefully guarded. Their product 
is called the National Safety Paper. It 
is so made that during the process of 
manufacture there is combined with the 
white body of the paper a chemical 
tint, ornamented with a distinctive de- 
sign which is conspicuously visible upon 
the surface of the paper. This provides 
at once the requisite of distinctiveness, 
at the same time that the paper is sensi- 
tive to every attempt at alteration. The 
ornamental tint turns to white under 
either acid or mechanical erasure, and 
it is of such a sensitive character that 
after being once removed it cannot be 
restored by any known process. 

Practically all express company 
money orders issued in the United 
States or Canada are now printed upon 
safety papers. Many railway compa- 
nies use them for their tickets, passes, 
and other negotiable vouchers, and the 
American Tobacco Company and its 
allied companies print their premium 
coupons on such paper with distinctive 
designs which cannot be counterfeited. 

The history of the evolution of the 
money order is interesting. The old 
form, adopted in 1864, was changed in 
1894 to meet the demand for greater 
simplicity of form. A second change 
was made in 1899, in order to make the 
order conform more nearly to other 
commercial paper daily passing through 
the banks. The new form lent itself 
so readily to alteration, however, that 
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the number of such cases, which had 
before been negligible, rose from ten 
in 1901 to 106 in 1902; 153 in 1903; 
208 in 1904; and 481 subsequently 
traced. The result was the appointment 
of a special committee in 1905 by the 
Postmaster-General, which promptly 
recommended the adoption of safety 
paper. The properties of the new form 
are such that the original writing can- 
not be altered without so changing the 
color of the paper as to make the for- 
gery apparent, and in the few cases 
of attempted fraud which arose the 
alteration was easily detected. Thus 
the Post-Office Department fell into 
line with leading banks and the express 
companies in protecting itself and its 
clients by the most modern devices 
against fraud. 

A step for sanctioning the use of the 
crossed check on the Continent, and 
thereby greatly increasing the general 
use of checks, is likely to be taken by 
the Conference on International Bills 
of Exchange which met by invitation 
of the Government of The Netherlands 
in May, 1910. This Conference ad- 
journed in July, 1910, with resolutions 
in favor of reassembling and taking 
up the question of a uniform law in re- 
gard to checks, to be adopted by the 
leading commercial nations of the 
world. A list of questions as to the 
proper subject matter to be brought 
before the adjourned Conference was 
drawn up by The Netherlands Govern- 
ment, which embodied a clear recogni- 
tion of the theory of crossed checks 
and pointed to the serious consideration 
of the subject at the next session of the 
Conference. Among the questions 
asked were these: 


“Should the law authorize the cross- 
ing of a check, distinguishing between— 


“(a) Special crossing. 
“(b) General crossing. 


“And should it regulate the form and 
effects of each of these methods of 
crossing ? 

“In the first case, should the check 
be payable only to a designated bank- 
er; in the second case, only to any 


banker ? 


“If the law permits and regulates 
crossing, ought it to grant this power 
only to the drawer or also to an in- 
dorser or to the holder, whether the 
drawer has not crossed the check or 
has given it a general crossing and the 
indorser or the holder desire to cross 
it specially?” 


Out of the next meeting of the Con- 
ference is expected to grow an agree- 
ment between the leading European 
nations and those of Latin America 
upon a uniform law regulating the 
rights of parties to checks. If this law 
recognizes the crossed check—and 
there is little doubt that it will do so— 
it is likely to lead to a much wider use 
of checks in Europe than at the pres- 
ent time. The fact of legal recognition 
will count for much. It will also count 
for much that the crossed check can be 
safely sent by mail without registration 
of the letter, as suggested in the recent 
circular of the National Bank of Bel- 
gium to its branch agents. It is prob- 
able also that the Conference will rec- 
ommend such a simplification of the 
check and such mitigation of taxation 
as will make its use much easier in the 
future than it has been in the past. 

Thus the check has become, by the 
evolution of events, a document having 
a clearly-defined legal status; its form 
is protected, like the bank note and the 
bond, against counterfeiting and altera- 
tion; and it is charged with the func- 
tion of carrying on the world’s ex- 
changes with a convenience and safety 
and to an extent which give to it in 
many respects predominance over coin 
and bank notes. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 


H" .PFUL articles relating to the every- 

day work of banks savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in Tue Banxers Macazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
an@ interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 














COURTESY—THE BASIS OF SUCCESS 


By Arthur A. Ekirch 


A FEW years ago a State bank was 

organized in a small town in the 
far Northwest. The cashier was a pro- 
gressive individual, blessed with ambi- 
tion and originality. He took charge 
of the advertising of the bank and 
wrote splendid copy. in his advertise- 
ments he used the following caption: 
“The Bank That Treats You Right.” 
A half-tone cut displaying his own 
cheerful countenance occupied a por- 
tion of the advertising space, and I 
venture to say, that the residents of the 
community who read the daily papers 
containing his advertisements had a sort 
of fraternal feeling flow through their 
veins that they would like to meet the 
cashier of “The Bank That Treats You 
Right,” grasp his hand and open an ac- 
count in his institution. 

The bank depositor of to-day expects 
fair and courteous treatment; the day 
for abruptness and independence has 
vanished. The depositor looks toward 
the bank as more than a mere place for 
the safe keeping of his funds and the 
discounting of his paper. To him, the 
bank is a bureau of good advice; the 
officials and clerks are expected to know 
a little of everything and to show a ten- 
dency to dispense a little of their 
knowledge. 

Let me cite a few cases where good 
advice and courtesy on the part of the 
officials and clerks have been the means 
of building up a prosperous business. 

A retired manufacturer called on the 
president of a large financial institution 
in one of the larger cities of the Middle 
West, where competition among the nu- 
merous banks was keen. He had a large 
sum of idle cash and sought a good in- 
vestment. His knowledge of invest- 
ments was slight, therefore he turned to 
the banker as the proper person to 
consult. 

After making known his wants to the 
official, he was told that if he desired to 
open an account with the institution, 
they would be pleased to pay him two 
and one-half per cent. interest. 
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“What I desire,” spoke up the man- 
ufacturer, “is information relative to 
the purchase of some industrial bonds.” 

“Information of that kind,” replied 
the president, in abrupt tones, “you will 
have to seek elsewhere; this is not a 
bureau of information.” 

It is needless to say that the manv- 
facturer made a hasty exit. His opin- 
ion of this particular banker and his in- 
stitution will never be known, but the 
next day he called upon an old business 
associate of his, who recommended him 
to a smaller institution about a block 
away from the one that had turned him 
down the previous day. 

He called upon the cashier of the rec- 
ommended bank, and told him what he 
desired. The cashier received him cor- 
dially and said: 

“I would not care to recommend the 
purchase of any particular bond, but I 
will gladly furnish you with a list of 
the various bonds, together with a de- 
tailed statement of the financial condi- 
tion of the properties on which they are 
based. You can go over the list care- 
fully and if you find anything you like, 
call on Blank and Company, the bond 
brokers, and they will be pleased to ne- 
gotiate the sale.” 

Some bankers look upon the act of 
dealing out good advice and information 
as the loss of so much money. In this 
case, however, as in many others that 
have come to my attention, the dispens- 
ing of a little knowledge on the part of 
the banker has brought home big re 
sults, with no loss whatever to the 
banker. 

One week later the manufacturer 
again called on the cashier, opened an 
account with him for fifteen thousand 
dollars and rented a safe deposit box, 
to hold the securities he had purchased 
from Blank and Company. 

Another case similar in some respects 
to the one cited above, inasmuch as it 
deals with courtesy and good advice; 
happened not long ago in one of our 
New York savings banks. 
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The party in question was a middle- 
aged man of foreign birth, who had ac- 
cumulated a snug little amount of 
money, but who, like the manufacturer, 
had little knowledge of investments. 

He stepped up to the signature clerk 
of this particular bank, asked for one 
of the bank’s last statements and a list 
of the men comprising the board of 
trustees. 

The clerk at the window very politely 
told him who the trustees were and went 
on further to say that the laws govern- 
ing New York savings banks were most 
carefully drawn and the safeguards sur- 
rounding the business were of the high- 
est standard. 

The information was readily absorbed 
by the foreign gentleman and after 


signing his name to the signature card 
and answering the test questions he 
stepped up to the receiving teller’s win- 
dow and deposited two dollars. 

Two days later he returned to the 
bank, took his place on the line leading 
to the receiving window and when he 
reached it, handed in his pass-book to- 
gether with $2,998, and said: 


“The courteous manner in which I 
have been treated in this bank has over- 
whelmed me, and my only regret is that 
you only accept $3,000.” 

To those who contemplate making the 
banking business their life-long vocation 
let me add: 


Good words cost nothing and are 
worth much. 











TRUST COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick 
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SIXTY-FIVE YEARS OF TRUST COMPANY 
GROWTH 


By Clay Herrick 


HEN Tue Bankers MaAGazine 

made its appearance, in 1846, 
there were in the United States only 
half a dozen trust companies. Of 
these, four are still in existence,—The 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company of 
New York (incorporated 1822); The 
New York Life Insurance & Trust 
Company (chartered 1830); The Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, of Phil- 
adelphia (chartered 1812, granted 
trust powers 1836); and The Girard 
Life Insurance, Annuity & Trust Com- 
pany, now The Girard Trust Company, 
of Philadelphia (chartered 1836). 
These early companies, as their names 
indicate, mingled life insurance and 
trust business, although by 1846 the 
insurance part of the business had_be- 
gun to be the less important, having 
been discontinued by the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company in 1838. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the 
above-named companies were pros- 
perous, very few competing companies 
appear to have been organized until 
along in the fifties. At Cincinnati, The 
Ohio Life Insurance & Trust Company, 
organized in 1834, did a prosperous 
business for some years, but failed in 
1857, precipitating the panic of that 
year. Two or three other companies 
had still briefer careers. Between 
1853 and the outbreak of the Civil 
War several companies were organized 
in New York and in Chicago. Begin- 
ning in 1864 a distinct movement for 
the organization of trust companies was 
begun, together with the formation of 
safe deposit companies. Trust compa- 
nies were organized in the New Eng- 
land States, in Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Illinois, 
and Georgia. 

By 1875, the number of trust com- 
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588 THE 
panies in the country was_ probably 
about fifty. In that year the Comp- 
troller of the Currency began giving 
statistics of such companies in his an- 
nual reports, and published the figures 


for thirty-five trust companies. The 
following table, showing figures as 
given by the Comptroller each five 


years since 1875, shows the gradual 
increase of trust companies up to the 
close of the nineteenth century, and 
their marked growth since that time :— 


No. of Companies 
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istrator, executor, agent, guardian 
with which the insurance business, also 
of a trust nature, was combined. Semi- 
philanthropic motives underlay its ¢- 
tablishment, and it was intended to 
be,—as indeed it has been,—an agency 
of usefulness to the people in ou 
changing civilization. 

Various considerations gradually led 
to the adding of other functions, some 
very closely connected with, and _prae- 
tically indispensable to the conducting 


Surplus and Individual 


Year Reporting Capital. Undivided Profits. Deposits. 

oo EEE OT POET 35 $22,000,000 $8,000,000 $85,000,000 
BE «sisal neha a dae aac 30 19,000,000 10,000,000 90,000,000 
NES aces deadawacaned aucha nes 40 26,000,000 19,000,000 188,000,000 
CE tn ad caveat ekauied oo 149 71,000,000 47,000,000 336,000,000 
EEE Oe ae ee 242 109,000,000 85,000,000 547,000,000 
ee re eee ee een 290 127,000,000 148,000,000 1,028,000,000 
Ee ae eee 683 243,000,000 364,000,000 1,980,000,000 
MOE te ntvoweactawetetats 1,091 367,000,000 433,000,000 3,073,000,000 


Not having power to compel the re- 
turning of statements from the trust 
companies, which are State institutions, 
the reports of the Comptroller do not 
include all trust companies in existence 
at the dates given. In 1910, the ac- 
tual number of trust companies in the 
United States exceeded 1,600, with ag- 
gregate capital of over $450,000,000, 
surplus and undivided profits of over 
$520,000,000, and deposits in excess 
of $3,310,000,000. These figures re- 
late, of course, to the banking depart- 
ments of the companies. Just how much 
wealth is in the keeping of trust com- 
panies in trust capacities, as trustees, 
administrators, etc., can not be known, 
as these figures are not generally pub- 
lished. An estimate as of June 30, 
1910, by the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company of New York, places 
the amount at not less than $25,000,- 
000,000. 


CHANGEs IN CHARACTER OF BusINEss. 


While the trust company was thus 
growing in power and _ resources, 
changes were also occurring in the 
character of the business undertaken. 
The original purpose of the institu- 
tion was the performance of purely 
trust business,—that of trustee, admin- 


of trust business, others not so closely 
related to the original purpose of the 
trust company. The needs of custom- 
ers as well as of the company itself, 
for the safe keeping of valuables, led 
to the addition of the safe deposit de- 
partment. The necessity of caring for 
funds awaiting permanent investment 
paved the way for savings departments. 
The experience and facilities acquired 
in individual trust work, and the broad 
powers exercised, rendered the trust 
company peculiarly fitted for corporate 
trust business, the volume of which has 
grown amazingly during the remark- 
able expansion in number and size of 
corporate enterprises which has oc- 
curred within the last two or three de- 
cades. Investment of trust and of sav- 
ings funds brought experience and op- 
portunities which suggested the useful- 
ness of the bond department. The care 
of estates which involved the rental, 
sale or management of real property 
gave familiarity with most of the fune- 
tions of the modern real estate depart- 
ment. The desire of customers to draw 
checks against their accounts instead of 
using only the savings pass-book 
fostered the growth of a department 
for that purpose; which, however, has 
in very many cases grown into a purely 
commercial banking department,—a de- 
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part nent whose functions are without 
doubt furthest removed from the orig- 
inal purpose of the trust company of 
any of the many lines of work now un- 
dertaken by the present-day “depart- 
ment store of finance.” 


ProGress IN REGULATION. 


The rise of the trust company did 
not take place unaccompanied by the 
abuses which dishonest men have ever 
been prone to commit with all financial 
institutions. As early as the forties a 
trust company was used for fraudulent 
stock jobbing operations. The loose 
methods of banking in the ante-bellum 
days were extended to some of the few 
trust companies then in existence. Of 
the companies organized soon after the 
Civil War, some fell into dishonest 
hands, and half a dozen of then sus- 
pended during the panic of 1873. 
Agitation about that time for the better 
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regulation of all banking institutions 
resulted in trust companies in several 
States, including New York, being 
brought under the supervision of the 
banking departments. Until the decade 
of the eighties, trust companies were, 
in all the States, created by special 
acts of the legislatures. This was the 
old practice in the establishment of 
banks, and is still followed in a few 
States. In 1881 Pennsylvania passed 
a corporation act, providing for the in- 
corporation of trust companies and 
placing certain restrictions upon them. 
New York and Illinois passed general 
laws of the same nature in 1887, and 
several other States enacted such legis- 
lation during this period. Not until 
within the last ten years, however, have 
the majority of the States provided 
adequately for the organization and 
regulation of trust companies,—and 
there are still some sadly lacking in 
such legislation. 














BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 














RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


NATIONAL BANK EXTENDING 
PERIOD OF CORPORATE 
EXISTENCE 





STOCKHOLDERS WITHDRAWING 
NATION OF LIABILITY. 


TERMI- 


- Supreme Court of the United States, May 


29, 1911. 


ALBERT S. APSEY, RECEIVER, VS. ANNA C. WIIT- 
TEMORFE. SAMF VS. KIMBALL. 


Where the period of twenty years for 
which a national bank is incorporated ex- 
pires, stockholders who give notice of their 
intention to withdraw, in the manner pre- 
scribed by the statute, are not liable for 
any debts of the bank, subsequently con- 
tracted. ; 


HESE were two cases involving the 
Same question, the first being in 
error to the’ Superior Court of Massa- 





chusetts, and the second in error to the 
United States Circuit court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit. 

Mr. Justice Day (omitting part of 
opinion): These cases are practically 
alike. No. 132 is a writ of error to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the first circuit; No. 133 is a writ of 
error to the Superior Court of Massa- 
cusetts. The suits were originally 
brought by Albert S. Apsey, receiver of 
the First National Bank of Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, against George E. Kim- 
ball and Anna G. Whittemore, respec- 
tively, under § 5151 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (U. S. 
Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3465), making 
the shareholders of a national banking 
association individually responsible in a 
sum equal to the amount of their stock 
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therein at the par value thereof, in addi- 
tion to the amount invested in such 
shares. 

In each of the cases the courts whose 
judgments are here for review reached 
the conclusion that the shareholder sued 
was not liable to the receiver on account 
of such statutory obligation. In the 
case from Massachusetts, while the final 
judgment was entered in the Superior 
Court of that State, the decision was in 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, and is reported in 199 Mass. 
65, 85 N. E. 91. 

As originally organized, national 
banks had a corporate existence of 
twenty years. By the act of July 12, 
1882, 22 Stat. at L. chap. 290, p. 162, 
U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3457, such 
banks were authorized to continue their 
corporate existence for another twenty 
years. As pointed out in § 2 of the act, 
such extension must be authorized by 
consent in writing of shareholders own- 
ing not less than two-thirds of the cap- 
ital stock of the association. Before 
granting a certificate of approval of 
such extension, the Comptroller of the 
Currency is required to cause a special 
examination of the bank to be made, and 
if, after such examination, or otherwise, 
it appears to him that the association 
is in a satisfactory condition, he is re- 
quired to grant his certificate of ap- 
proval, or, if it appear that the condi- 
tion of the association is not satisfac- 
tory. he shall withhold the same. 


* * * * * * 


The question, then, is: Did the share- 
holders, defendants in error, cease to 
be such, or were they still shareholders 
when the bank failed, and liable to as- 
sessment for the benefit of creditors? 
It is the contention of the plaintiff in 
error that they did not cease to be 
shareholders until, under § 5 of the act, 
an appraisal of the value of the stock 
had been made and the certificates of 
stock duly surrendered. Upon the 
other hand, the defendants in error con- 
tend that, upon complying with the 
steps required of them, in giving notice, 
appointing an appraiser, and using dili- 
gence to have an appraisal, they ceased 
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to be shareholders, and were no longer 
liable to pay the assessment made. 

The First National Bank of Chelsea 
was originally incorporated, under the 
statute, for a period of twenty years, 
and while that was its span of corporate 
life, the defendants in error became 
shareholders therein, received certifi- 
cates of shares, and were duly regis- 
tered as shareholders. As twenty years 
was the life of the corporation, the 
shareholders had not bound themselves 
to remain such after the expiration of 
that definite period of time. As the 
statute originally stood, the venture 
would necessarily terminate at the end 
of that time. 

Congress recognized that it might be 
proper to continue the organization, 
that at least a part of the shareholders 
might desire to do so, and therefore the 
act of July 12, 1882, provided for the 
extension of the corporate existence of 
the bank. It was also recognized that 
a part of the shareholders might wish 
to retire from the venture, and it was 
therefore provided that two-thirds of 
the shareholders must acquiesce to con- 
tinue the bank’s existence, and must 
certify such desire to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, who must approve of 
the extension of the corporate exist- 
ence. 

It is provided in § 5, above quoted, 
that each nonconsenting shareholder 
shall give notice in writing to the direc- 
tors of the association, within thirty 
days of the date of the certificate of 
approval by the Comptroller, of his 
desire to withdraw from the associa- 
tion; and further, that he thereupon 
shall be entitled to receive from the as- 
sociation the value of the shares held 
by him, such value to be ascertained by 
an appraisal by a committee of three, 
one to be selected by the shareholder, 
one by the directors of the association, 
and the third by the first two thus se- 
lected, the value ascertained and deter- 
mined is to be deemed a debt of the 
bank and forthwith paid, and the sur- 
rendered shares to be sold after due 
notice, at public sale, after thirty days 
from the final appraisement provided 
for in the section. ‘ 





















The agreed facts show that the share- 
holders here involved strictly complied 
with the statute in giving the required 
notice, and in the selection of their 
appraiser. The bank also selected its 
appraiser, and the facts show that the 
shareholders urged action, employed 
counsel, and endeavored to bring about 
the appraisal. Apparently the delay 
was caused by the bank’s representa- 
tive; at least, this was the possible in- 
ference suggested by the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts. (199 
Mass. 68.) 

We agree with the courts below that 
the defendants ceased to be sharehold- 
ers after thus complying with the stat- 
ute. Section 5151 of the statute makes 
shareholders liable to the assessment. 
The statute makes specific provision for 
the manner in which the shareholder 
may sever his connection with the cor- 
poration. These necessary steps were 
taken, as the agreed facts show. The 
shareholders had a right to end their 
connection with the association at the 
termination of the period of original in- 
corporation, or, if they so desired, they 
might go on with the association in its 
renewed life. 

Section 5 provides for the manner of 
manifesting such determination to ter- 
minate their relations with the corpora- 
tion at the expiration of its original life. 
True, other things were to be done to 
ascertain the amounts to be paid the 
retiring shareholders; that they were 
not done in these cases is no fault of the 
retiring shareholders. We cannot agree 
with the contention of the plaintiff in 
error, that they ceased to be sharehold- 
ers only when the appraisal had been 
made, and the certificate of shares sur- 
rendered. 

It is said that the shareholders, when 
the bank’s representative did not act in 
the matter of the appraisal, might have 
brought suit to compel further proceed- 
ings, or to cancel their stock on the 
books of the company. Again we an- 
swer—that they did all that the statute 
required them to do. 

But, it is urged, in not getting their 
names off the books, whatever might be 
their relations with the bank, these 
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shareholders continued to be registered 
shareholders, and, as such, liable to 
creditors. Cases are vited which hold 
that where one permits his name to be 
registered on the books of the bank as 
a shareholder, or where he fails to ob- 
tain a transfer of the shares to another 
name, although he has in fact parted 
with his stock, such shareholder remains 
liable to the creditors. (See Germania 
Nat. Bank vs. Case, 99 U. S. 628; Mat- 
teson vs. Dent, 176 U. S. 521.) 

But those are not cases where share- 
holders have done all that the law re- 
quired in order to end their relation to 
the bank and to get their names off the 
books. 

Where the shareholder has performed 
every duty which the law imposes upon 
him in order to secure a transfer of the 
stock, the fact that it is not transferred 
on the register of the bank does not 
continue his liability as such share- 
holder. (Whitney vs. Butler, 118 U. S. 
655, 30 L. ed. 266, 7 Sup. Ct. Rep. 61; 
Earle vs. Carson, 188 U. S. 42, 47 L. 
ed. 373, 23 Sup. Ct. Rep. 254.) The 
facts of the cases at bar bring them 
within this principle. These sharehold- 
ers had done all that the law required 
of them. Any further action to evi- 
dence the changed relation of the share- 
holders to the bank, upon its books, was 
not a matter within the control of the 
shareholders. 

It is argued that the construction we 
have given the statute may amount to 
a reduction of the capital stock, to the 
detriment of creditors. The corporation 
in which these shares were held expired 
in twenty years. The creditors after 
that time had no right to hold these 
shareholders in face of the law, of 
which all must take notice, permitting 
the retirement of nonassenting share- 
holders. If this results in the diminu- 
tion of outstanding shares of the bank 
assessable for creditors, it was the very 
thing made possible by the amended 
statute. New shareholders are to be 
brought in by the sale of the stock, as 
provided in § 5. It is true that these 
defendants retained their certificates, 
but they were not obliged to surrender 
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them except upon payment for their 
shares. 

It is said, had the corporation made a 
large gain, instead of failing after the 
action of these shareholders, in giving 
notice and naming their appraiser, they 
might have withdrawn their notice, and 
obtained the benefit of such increase, 
but this depends upon the construction 
of the statute. As we view it, when the 
shareholders made their election to re- 
tire at the end of the first twenty-year 
period of corporate organization, and 
took the steps required in § 5, by giving 
notice and appointing an appraiser to 
obtain a valuation of and payment for 
their shares of stock, they thereby 
ceased to be shareholders beyond the 
original twenty-year term of the life of 
the corporation, and they could neither 
share its profits, nor be compelled to 
bear its burdens. 

The views here expressed require the 
afirmance of the judgments in both 
cases. 


Affirmed. 


CHECK SENT TO WRONG 
ADDRESS 


NEGLIGENCE OF SENDER AS DEFENSE. 
Supreme Court of Ohio, March 28, 1911. 
S. WEISBERGER CO. VS. BORBERTIN SAVINGS BANK. 


W. drew a check to the order of M. R., 
which was intended for a man in New York 
City, but the envelope containing the check 
was addressed to M. R., 48 Walker street, 
Cleveland, and was delivered by the lefter 
carrier to a man of that name who lived in 
Henry street, Cleveland. This man in- 
dorsed the check and cashed the same in a 
saloon, and thereafter the check was paid 
by the drawee bank: Held, that as the loss 
was imputable to the neglect of the drawer, 
he could not recover the amount of the 
bank. 


PEAR C.J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): It is not necessary that 

we consider the many authorities pre- 
sented by the plaintiff in error concern- 
ing the liability of a bank to one of its 
depositors for paying a forged check, 
nor to discuss the general rule that such 
bank is bound to know the signature of 


its depositor. Those authorities may be 
regarded as sound on the facts of each 
case there found, and still the judgment 
of the lower court be free from error. 

There is one view of this case suffi- 
ciently clear to sustain the judgment, 
without conflict with any authority cited 
in the brief or oral argument. It stands 
out boldly in the plaintiff's case—in its 
petition and in its evidence—that it was 
first at fault, if not first and solely neg- 
ligent. It was a business concern, keep- 
ing an account with the defendant bank. 
It knew that its creditor, Max Roth, 
resided in New York City, doing busi- 
ness at 48 Walker street, and, desiring 
to pay its debt to him, drew the check 
payable to him, not designating therein 
either the place of residence or busi- 
ness, and thoughtlessly or negligently 
inclosed it with a letter in an envelope 
which it addressed to Max Roth, 48 
Walker street, Cleveland, Ohio, and, so 
addressed, the plaintiff caused it to be 
mailed. Bearing that address, the let- 


ter could not properly go to New York 
City, but could and properly did go to 


the city of Cleveland. Perhaps there 
is no Walker street in Cleveland; but 
the postal service, after diligent effort, 
found a Max Roth, or a man who 
claimed to be of that name, and the let- 
ter containing the check was delivered 
to him. 

Up to this point of time, no one con- 
nected with the check was negligent, ex- 
cept the plaintiff, unless it be the letter 
carrier who delivered the letter. The 
act of the Max Roth of Cleveland, who 
received the letter, was criminal, and he 
forged the name of the real party for 
whom the check was intended by indors- 
ing his name thereon. 

The carelessness of the plaintiff put 
it within the power of the Cleveland 
man to perpetrate a fraud and obtain 
the proceeds of the check, which he did 
at the hands of Schoenfeld, his ac- 
quaintance. Then it took the custon- 
ary course on its way to the bank of de- 
fendant upon which it was drawn. 
Schoenfeld, believing the indorsement 
of the Cleveland acquaintance legiti- 
mate, deposited the check in his bank 
of deposit, having indorsed his name 
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on the back thereof. This bank in- 
dorsed and transferred it to the Union 
National Bank, guaranteeing prior in- 
dorsements; and it in turn indorsed it 
payable to any bank or bearer, guar- 
anteeing all prior indorsements. These 
were Cleveland banks, which made the 
indorsements and transfers; but it is 
not alleged in the petition that the de- 
fendant bank had any information or 
knowledge as to the residence or place 
of business of Max Roth, the plaintiff's 
creditor, and therefore the location of 
these indorsing banks was not calcu- 
lated to put the defendant on inquiry 
or excite its suspicion. They had sev- 
erally guaranteed prior indorsements. 

It was not practicable for the defend- 
ant to interview Max Roth, to ascertain 
whether he was the lawful holder of the 
check. While it is true that a forged 
indorsement transfers no title to the 
check, we cannot avoid a comparison 
of the negligent conduct of the plaint- 
iff with the apparent good faith of the 
defendant, acting as it did under the 
circumstances narrated. The misdi- 
rected letter was the source of possibili- 
ties that became realities in this case. 
In other words, the plaintiff was first 
at fault, and its mistake made possible 
what in fact has transpired. If we 
admit, as we do, the ordinary rule that 
a bank is bound to know the signature 
of its depositor, it is a rule to protect 
the rights of the depositor. But where 
his carelessness has contributed directly 
to the deception of the bank, he may 
not be in position to enforce such gen- 
eral rule. 

In the case at bar, it appears that 
neither the depositor nor the bank in- 
tended to commit any wrong, and we 
may apply a rule the substance of which 
is that, where one of the innocent 
parties must suffer because of a fraud 
or forgery, justice imposes the burden 
upon him who is first at fault and put 
in operation the power which resulted 
in the fraud or forgery. We decide this 
case on its own peculiar facts, and 
make no search for or examination of 
reported cases, and affirm the judgment 
of the lower court. 

Judgment affirmed. 


COLLATERAL NOTE 


STIPULATION AS TO ADDITIONAL SECURITY 
— EFFECT OF ON NEGOTIABLE CHAR- 
ACTER OF PAPER. 


Supreme Court of Kansas, June 10, 1911. 


HALLIDAY STATE BANK VS. HOFFMAN. 


A promissory note, otherwise negotiable, 
due six months after date, with interest 
from maturity until paid at the rate of six 
per cent. per annum, contained a recital 
that certain collateral security was attached 
thereto, the market value of which was 
stated to be $6,250, and contained in addi- 
tion the following stipulation: “If, in the 
judgment of the holder of this note, said col- 
lateral depreciates in value, the undersigned 
agrees to deliver, when demanded, addition- 
al security to the satisfaction of said hold- 
er; otherwise this note shall mature at 
once.” Held, that under the Negotiable 
Instruments aw the note was unnegotiable, 
(1) because it contained a promise to do 
an act in addition to the payment of money, 
and (2) because the date when it should 
fall due was uncertain. 


HIS was an action upon a note in 
the following form: 


$4,500.00 No. Kansas City, Mo., 
Sept. 18th, 190... Due Six months 

after date for value received 
promise to pay to the order of Merchants’ 
Refrigerating Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, forty five hundred and no/100 

dollars at the office of the Merchants’ 
Refrigerating Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
with interest from maturity until paid at 
the rate of six per cent. per annum. To 
secure the payment of this note and of any 
and all other indebtedness which 

now owe to the holder hereof, or may 
owe him at any time before the payment of 
this note T have hereto attached, as 
collateral security the following: Stock cer- 
lificate No. 137 of the capital stock of the 
Merchants’ Refrigerating Company, calling 
for 50 shares of the stock; par value $5,000. 
The above collateral has a market value of 
$6,250.00. If, in the judgment of the holder 
of this note, said collateral depreciates in 
value, the undersigned agrees to deliver 
when demanded additional security to the 
satisfaction of said holder; otherwise this 
note shall mature at once. Any assignment 
or transfer of this note, or obligations here- 
in provided for, shall carry with it the said 
collateral securities and all rights under 
this agreement. And’ I hereby authorize 
the holder hereof on default of this note, or 
any part thereof, according to the terms 
hereof, to sell said collateral or any part 
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thereof, at public or private sale and with 
or without notice, and by such sale the 
pledgor’s right of redemption shall be ex- 
tinguished. C. B. Horrman. 


The case turned upon the question 
whether the note was negotiable. 


Porter, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): The negotiable instruments 
law, which is merely declaratory of the 
mercantile law on the subject, contains 
a provision which, as we construe it, 
makes the note in the instant case non- 
negotiable. Section 5258 of the Gen- 
eral Statutes of 1909 reads: “An in- 
strument which contains an order or 
promise to do any act in addition to 
the payment of money is not negotia- 
ble.” The section then enumerates cer- 
tain things which are not to be regarded 
as falling within the inhibition. None 
of these exceptions cover such a promise 
as the one under consideration. 

The note is nonnegotiable for the 
further reason that the same provision 
renders doubtful and uncertain the time 
at which it shall become due. If the 
maker shall fail when demanded to fur- 


nish additional security to the satisfac- 
tion of the holder, the note shall mature 


at once. It is argued that this is no 
different in principle from the provision 
that default in the payment of any in- 
stallment shall accelerate the maturity 
of the note, and cases are cited in which 
we have held that a similar provision 
will not render the note nonnegotiable. 
(See Clark vs. Skeen, 61 Kan. 526, 60 
Pac. 327, 49 L. R. A. 190, 78 Am. St. 
Rep. 337.) The negotiable instruments 
law itself expressly declares that a ne- 
gotiable instrument may contain pro- 
visions of this kind. (Gen. Stat. 1909, 
§§ 5255, 5257.) The distinction be- 
tween such a stipulation and the one in 
question lies in the fact that in the one 
instance the maturity is accelerated by 
the default of the maker alone, and the 
default is to consist in his failure to 
pay money. Here the maturity of the 
note is to be accelerated by the failure 
of the maker to do something in addi- 
tion to the payment of money, and both 
contingencies are made to depend upon 
something over which he has not the 
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absolute control. It is within the power 
of the holder, by refusing assent to 
what the maker has done, arbitrarily to 
make the note due at any time between 
the date of its execution and six months 
thereafter. If the holder is not satis- 
fied with the additional security, the 
note matures at once, and thus the time 
at which it may mature would depend 
upon the time at which the holder de- 
clared himself dissatisfied with the se- 
curity delivered by the maker. The 
effect of this stipulation is to leave the 
time when payable uncertain and in- 
definite. (Bank vs. Bynum, 84 N. C. 
24; Brooks vs. Hargreaves, 21 Mich. 
254; Kimpton vs. Studebaker Bros. Co., 
14 Idaho, 552; Savings Bank vs. 
Strother, 28 S. C. 504; Wisconsin Year- 
ly Meeting vs. Babler, 115 Wis. 289; 
Continental National Bank vs. Me- 
Geoch and others, 73 Wis. 332. See, 
also, Iowa National Bank vs. Carter, 
144 Iowa, 715.) 

The law of commercial paper, like 
all other substantive law, is the creature 
of growth. Founded on the custom and 
usages of merchants, it is the combined 
résult of reason and experience slowly 
modified by the necessities and changes 
in commercial affairs. The methods of 
modern business and the interests of 
maker and holder alike require the de- 
posit of collateral securities, with the 
power in the holder to sell the same at 
maturity. The oft-repeated epigram of 
Judge Gisson, in the opinion in Over- 
ton vs. Tyler, 3 Pa. 346, that “a nego- 
tiable bill or note is a courier without 
luggage” has lost much of its aptness 
since 1846. The note held nonnegotiable 
there contained a warrant of authority 
in the holder to confess judgment with 
a release of errors and waiver of ap- 
praisement and stay of execution. The 
statute (negotiable instruments act) 
provides that an instrument otherwise 
negotiable is not affected by a provision 
which “(2) authorizes a confession of 
judgment if the instrument be not paid 
at maturity; or (3) waives the benefit 
of any law intended for the advantage 
or protection of the obligor.” In for- 
mer opinions this court has frequently 
referred to the conflict of authority ™ 
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the decisions respecting the effect of 
collateral provisions of this character 
in promissory notes and bills of ex- 


change. (Lyon vs. Martin, supra; 
Bank vs. Gunter, 67 Kan. 227, 233.) 
The adoption in recent years of the 
negotiable instruments law by so many 
of the States was in response to the 
general desire for uniformity in respect 
to commercial paper. The application, 
however, by the courts of legal prin- 
ciples to particular facts has not 
reached scientific exactness, and never 
will. It is hardly to be expected, 
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therefore, that the courts of the differ- 
ent States which have adopted the act 
will always agree in the construction 
and application of its provisions. Actual 
uniformity in the law of negotiable in- 
struments will remain a dream more or 
less iridescent ; substantial uniformity is 
all that can be hoped for. The conclu- 
sions we have reached with respect to 
the instrument in question are in har- 
mony with the former decisions of this 
court and accord with our view of the 
proper construction to be given to the 
language of the statute. 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 
[Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


ILLEGAL TRAFFICKING IN BANK 
SHARES 


NOTES——CONSIDERATION— 
TRANSFER OF BANK SHARES—DIREC- 
TORS—-NOTES GIVEN TO REPAIR 
WRONGDOING — HOLDER IN DUE 
COURSE. 


PROMISSORY 


STAVERT VS. M’MILLAN. 
(3 O. L. R.—6.) 


This was an appeal to the Court of Ap- 
peal from the judgment of Sir John Boyd, 
Chancellor, previously reviewed in Tne 
Bankers MaGazine. 


TH judgment of the Court was 
delivered by Garrow, J.A.: 


The action was brought * * * to 


recover the amount of a promissory 
note for $26,488 made by the defend- 
ant Donald McMillan, payable to the 
defendant James McPhee, and by the 
latter indorsed to the plaintiff. 

The defendants pleaded that the note 
was made and indorsed to the Sovereign 
Bank of Canada, and that the bank had 
agreed that the defendants should not 
be sued upon it, and that they should 
be indemnified by the bank in respect 
thereof; that the making and indorsing 
were illegal and void, as having been a 
mere device for concealing the fact that 
the bank had purchased its own shares, 
and for enabling the bank to continue 
in the ownership of such stock; that the 
plaintiff became the holder by transfer 


from the bank with full notice; and 
that he in fact sues as trustee for the 
bank. 

The bank was brought in under third 
party procedure, at the instance of the 
defendants, and indemnity claimed 
against it. * * * 

The transaction underlying this ac- 
tion and the allied acttons was that the 
general manager of the defunct Sov- 
ereign Bank used money of the bank in 
purchasing its own shares contrary to 
law. This was done without the knowl- 
edge of the director to whom it was 
only communicated when the represen- 
tative of J. P. Morgan & Co. inspected 
the affairs of the bank. A plan was 
thereupon devised whereby the directors 
should take up the shares and distribute 
them among friends. This was done 
and notes payable to the bank were 
taken from the various nominees who 
were assured that they would not be 
held liable upon the notes, that the 
shares were to be held in trust for the 
bank and that all would shortly be paid 
out of the sale of the shares. The 
bank, however, became insolvent and 
passed into the hands of a curator, the 
present plaintiff, who brought action 
upon the notes in question. The ac- 
tions were dismissed by the Chancellor 
on the ground that the whole transac- 
tion was not only voidable but void as 
being an absolute contravention of the 
Bank Act. 
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JupGMENT (Moss, C.J.0.; Garrow, 
MacLaren and Mager, JJ.A.): The 
following, taken from the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Garrow, briefly summar- 
izes the reasons of the appellant Court 


for reversing the judgment of the 
Chancellor holding the defendants 
liable. 


The learned Chancellor found, “That 
no defence was proved sufficient to out- 
weigh the legal consequences arising 
from the signing and indorsing of ne- 
gotiable promissory notes.” 

“The notes then were given for 
value, represented by the transfer of 
shares apportioned to each, and in the 
whole representing in value the $400,- 
000 of the bank’s moneys illegally ex- 
pended.” But he also held that the 
consideration for the notes was illegal, 
and upon this ground dismissed the 
tie * * * 

The result seems to be to determine 
the several leading matters of fact 
which depended upon contradictory evi- 
dence in favor of the plaintiff—cor- 
rectly, in my opinion. 

I am, with deference, unable to fol- 
low further the learned Chancellor's 
conclusions. It does not, under all the 
circumstances, seem to be a proper con- 
clusion or one which can be fairly 
drawn from the evidence that the bank 
ever “adopted” the shares. The bank 
is, as was said by Lord Selborne in 
Great Eastern R. W. Co. vs. Turner, 
L. R. 8. Ch. 149, 152, a mere abstrac- 
tion of law. The proprietors are the 
shareholders; and it was their money 
which had been illegally used in the 
purchase of the shares. The directors, 
as was also said in that case, are “‘the 
mere trustees or agents of the com- 
pany, trustees of the company’s money 
and property, agents in the transactions 
which they enter into on behalf of the 
company. 

A gross breach of trust had been 
committed, to which at least one of the 
directors (Mr. Stewart) was a party. 
The duty of the other directors to the 
shareholders under the circum- 
stances, perfectly plain. They should 
at once, unless they, too, were to be- 
come implicated, have repudiated Mr. 


was, 
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Stewart’s illegal acts, and have insisted 
upon a restoration to the bank of the 
funds which had been so illegally di- 
verted. This could have been easily 
done by insisting upon the nominal pur- 
chasers and holders of the shares pay- 
ing up their overdrafts and then doing 
as they pleased with the shares. They 
could not, under the circumstances, have 
claimed indemnity from the bank, al- 
though they might perhaps have been 
able to do so from Mr. Stewart person- 
ally. And there was even nothing in 
law that I can see to prevent the bank, 
while repudiating the purchasers and 
demanding repayment, from also assert- 
ing a lien upon the shares, upon the 
principal applied by Lord Selborne in 
Great Eastern R. W. Co. vs. Turner, 
The transaction there was also illegal 
* %* * but, nevertheless, the Lord 
Chancellor saw his way to grant ef- 
fectual relief, and in doing so used this 
language: “It would be monstrous, it 
would be extravagant to the very last 
degree, to say that, because the money 
of cestuis que trust has been laid out 
in an unauthorized manner, therefore 
they are not to have the benefit of 
whatever value there is in the property 
bought with their money.” This seems 
reasonable, and in no way in conflict 
with the prohibition contained in the 
Bank Act (sec. 76) against the bank 
dealing in its own shares. 

Instead, however, of taking this posi- 
tion and thus protecting those whom it 
was their duty to protect, the other di- 
rectors seem to have made common 
cause with Mr. Stewart, thereby becom- 
ing parties to the breach of trust, if 
they were not so already. * * * 

The proper inference, in my opinion, 
is, that the several promissory notes 
now in question were given for the pur 
pose of recouping to the bank the 
money which had been so unlawfully 
and without authority employed in the 
purchase of the shares, and that such 
money and such recoupment, and not 
merely the price of the shares, which 
was a purely collateral matter, formed 
the true consideration as between the 
bank and the makers of the notes. 
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ed It follows that the appeal should be notes and interest, and that the claim 
the allowed, and that the plaintiff should over against the third parties should be 
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have judgment for the amount of the 


dismissed, the whole with costs. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


CHANGING THE DATE LINE ON 
CHECK 


New York, Sept. 28, 1911. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sm: I will ask you to be kind enough and 
answer the following inquiry, which hap- 
pened to come up in the course of a day's 
work: Richard Roe lives in Chicago, and 
has an account in the First National Bank 
in that city. He happened to visit New 
York City, and while there contracted a 
debt, which he paid by a check drawn on the 
First National Bank of Chicago. The 
question is this: Does the drawing of, a line 
through the printed words, Chicago, IIls., 
and the substituting of New York (to in- 
dicate that he was in New York when the 
check was drawn) affect the validity of the 
check? In other words, is the bank liable 
by paying this check? 

Samuet B. Jaconson. 


Answer: So long as the change was 
made by the drawer himself—for we 


assume from the inquiry that the words 
“New York” were in his handwriting— 
it could not affect the validity of the 
check. He could strike out any part of 
the printed matter he liked, and write 
in whatever he chose, and the instru- 
ment would be good according to its 
tenor as so written. In practice, changes 
of this sort are quite frequent. Not 
only is the printed name of the place 
where the check is dated struck out, and 
another name written in—which is ordi- 
narily a change of no importance so far 
as the legal effect is concerned—but the 
printed words “pay to the order of” are 
often changed to read “pay to bearer,” 
which is a substantial change of the 
legal import of the paper. The change 
mentioned, therefore, affords the bank 
no reason for refusing to pay the check. 


CHINESE CURRENCY REFORM 


HE reform of the Chinese currency now 

assured will have a material influence 

in stimulating foreign trade with 
China. Up to the present time the values 
of the tael in the different districts have been 
a severe hindrance and have retarded the 
efforts of the Occidental nations in opening 
up this immensely rich country. For in- 
stance, contracts for goods in one province 
would show a heavy loss when payment was 
received and the funds converted into those 
of another province. Consequently this re- 
form is considered to be of the highest im- 
portance by international bankers and gen- 
eral traders. 

The government itself has for some time 
felt the need of refortn. The Board of 
Finance established some time ago a special 
bureau to investigate financial conditions in 
China and to study the systems of other 
countries, with a view of improving the Chi- 
nese currency system, and a plan has been 


submitted to the board for approval. The 
unit will be the Yuan or dollar, and the sub- 
sidiary coins will be of the same denomina- 
tions as those of the United States currency. 

For the purpose of carrying out this and 
some other less important forms, a loan 
of $50,000,000 was consummated in Peking 
on April 15, 1911. The proposal for this 
loan was originally made to American 
bankers alone; but later was extended ito 
financial groups of Great Britain, Germany 
and France. The four powers were to pay 
to China $5,000,000 immediately, $5,000,000 
when the powers have approved of the cur- 
rency reforms and the Manchurian develop- 
ment schemes, and the remainder of the loan 
in instalments covering several months. At 
the suggestion of the United States, China 
has also agreed to appoint the representa- 
tive of some uninterested country as finan- 
cial adviser to assist in the currency reform, 
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HANDLING INTEREST PAYMENTS ON BONDS 
AND MORTGAGES 


By Wm. T. McCaffrey, Interest Teller, Syracuse Savings Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


AVINGS banks have fully half of 
their resources invested in bonds 
and mortgages. 

Handling the payment of the interest 
on these mortgages semi-annually is a 
huge task. The institution with which 
I am connected have nearly ten millions 
of dollars invested in about four thou- 
sand mortgages. There is a penalty, 


and the next 10,000. 
ing rather difficult. 

I conceived of a system which after 
a trial of two interest periods I find 
works very smoothly and greatly facili- 
tates the work. The following is an 
outline of it: 

Receipts were printed with a coupon 
attached. This coupon contained the 
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strictly enforced, for non-payment of 
interest within ten days of January 1 
and July 1; this necessitates, especially 
in the larger banks, the serving of a 
vast number of people in a few days. 
The system I found in vogue at our in- 
stitution and from numerous inquiries 
I have been informed exists practically 
in all the banks, is as follows: 

Receipts are made out and sorted 
alphabetically into a cabinet, this cab- 
inet being divided into numerous 
pigeon-holes. The receipts are then 
ready for the teller. When the mort- 
gager calls at the window, the teller 
finds the receipt and from it makes a 
journal entry of loan number, name 
and amount, and then stamps the re- 
ceipt paid. Of course there can be no 
consecutive order to the loan numbers 
of these entries; the first may be 100 

508 


FORM OF INTEREST COUPON 


name, loan number and amount. We 
found on the market a machine espe- 
cially adapted to a receipt of this kind. 
It stamps both receipt and coupon, and 
cuts off and deposits the coupon in a 
receptacle from which it cannot be lost. 
This is all done automatically at one 
operation, making it unnecessary to 
touch the coupon, and furthermore, the 
receipt can not be stamped without cut- 
ting off the coupon. 

After finding the receipt the teller 
can center his entire attention on re- 
ceiving the payment and making 
change. The strain of making the jour- 
nal entry and the chance of an erron- 
eous entry is entirely obliterated. Hur- 
ried entries at the window are the 
source of many mistakes. 

These coupéns are sorted numerically 
as to loan number, listed and footed 
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on an adding machine and are then in 
perfect shape for posting. It will be 
readily seen that there are three dis- 
tinct advantages in the coupon receipt: 
(1) the saving of time, (2) the oblit- 
eration of erroneous journal entries, 
and (3) the great advantage of having 
all coupons in numerical order for 
posting. 

From having handled both systems I 
know the latter to be far more ex- 
peditious and absolutely accurate. 


ANNUAL REPORT MUTUAL SAV- 
INGS BANKS SHOWS AN IN- 
CREASE IN AVERAGE 
ACCOUNTS 


‘THE Comptroller of the Currency 
has issued a tabulation of the mu- 
tual savings banks in the United States. 
The tabulation shows the comparison 
between the conditions of 1911 and 
1910. This statement is issued once a 
year. 

Following is the tabulation of the 
condition of the mutual savings banks 
in the United States, as of June 7, 
1911, and comparison with the returns 
on June 30, 1910: 


HOW TO OPERATE A SCHOOL 
SAVINGS BANK 


NDER this title a pamphlet has 

been prepared by W. H. Kniffin, 
Jr., Secretary of the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, explaining the advantages of the 
school savings bank system. 

This system was introduced into this 
country some twenty-five years ago by 
the late John H. Thiry, and has met 
with success. 

It has not only tended to promote 
thrift among the children of the schools 
but has broadened the relations between 
the banks and the people. 

Mr. Kniffin gives a clear explanation 
of the value of this means of cultivat- 
ing thrift, and shows how the system 
may be adapted to meet local conditions. 


FIFTY YEARS OF BRITISH POSTAL 
SAVINGS BANKS 


FIFty years ago, or a little over 

(September 16, 1861,), 300 postal 
savings banks were opened in Great 
Britain. An interesting account of the 
growth of these institutions appears in 











RESOURCES. 
(000, omitted ) (638 banks) +(633 banks) 

1910. 1911. Increase. 
eet ata oid oc cew ad ed edeibed $1,727,170 $1,809,630 $82,509 
i Me. sss cceeieensenaewnad 1,676,149 1,715,510 39,367 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures...... 34,447 36,398 1,950 
I a5. 5 515 c-ika. 5 ce- acho bi asidach ce 8,755 9,073 317 
i 65 oe whe Okan eeecen panes 134,236 154,773 20,536 
ee re 1,950 2,270 311 
a a a a ie a asa oie 24,463 14,544 *9,910 
a Ee eee 45,266 20,143 *25,122 

rr $3,762,401 $109,952 
LIABILITIES. 

ON OU MOUND 655665 sencsecesaeests 289,291 $291,116 $1,824 

i ok a oa ohse visa kes Koren eas 41 58 16 

TSAI EROS ei tee once 3,360,563 3,460,575 100,011 

i alaw ety 92,552 10,652 8,099 

ste bdnity pa oe peed caulk taunled pseu $3,652,449 $3,762,401 $109,952 


*Decrease. +Decrease five banks. 


Note—All but twenty-one of the mutual savings banks are in the New England 
and Eastern States; these twenty-one are located as follows: One in West Virginia, 
three in Ohio, five in Indiana, three in Wisconsin, eight in Minnesota and one in Cal- 
ifornia. Number of depositors reported in 1910, 7,481,649, and average rate of interest 
paid on deposits, 3.92 per cent. On June 7, 1911, depositors reported numbered 7,493,- 
458 and the interest paid averaged 3.78 per cent. 

While the number of depositors has been increased by only 11,809, the average de- 
posit account has increased from $449.17 to $461.81, or an average increase of $12.64. 
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the September number of the London 
Bankers’ Magazine. 

It is stated that the two main rea- 
sons that induced the State to under- 
take savings bank business were the 
incompetent management and _inade- 
quate facilities of the smaller trustee 
banks. Many defalcations had taken 
place during the years 1833-1860, and 
had wrought incalculable moral mis- 
chief on thousands of the working 
classes. There was very little encour- 
agement to save, hence agitation was 
set afoot for State control. 

Of the 638 trustee banks in existence 
in 1861 about one-half were only open 
for one day a week, and a large num- 
ber of towns were even without any 
kind of savings bank. 

Prior to 1861 repeated attempts had 
been made to strengthen the responsi- 
bilities of the trustees and managers 
of the trustee banks, but the attempts 
were always resisted. Important meas- 
ures for greater control over the trus- 
tee banks were introduced by the Gov- 
ernment in 1848, 1850, 1853 and 1857, 
but on each occasion were met with such 
opposition that they had to be with- 
drawn. In 1858 a select committee 
was appointed to enquire into the whole 
question, but the committee confined 
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itself mainly to the financial questions 
connected with the investment of moneys 
received from savings banks, and not 
chiefly to the internal management of 
the banks themselves, as was expected 
of it. In despair, on February 8, 1861, 
Mr. Gladstone introduced a measure for 
the establishment of the Post Office 
Savings Bank, and on May 17, 1861, 
the Post Office Savings Banks Act was 
passed. When introducing the measure, 
he stated that the establishment of say- 
ings banks had undoubtedly been of im- 
mense service to the country, but while 
it was the wish of the Government so to 
improve their constitution as to render 
them still more advantageous, the mode 
of so doing was a problem which they 
had found extremely difficult to solve. 
The main question, that of liability 
of the trustees to the depositors, was 
one which had up to that time baffled 
the skill of those who had attempted to 
deal with it. Under these circum- 
stances they proposed to avail them- 
selves of another description of ma- 
chinery already in existence, namely, 
the Post Office. 

In 1909 there were 15,296 offices re- 
ceiving deposits, and 7,913,000 accounts 
open. The amount of deposits at the 
close of 1910 was £46,206,000. 


TEST OF THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
INTEREST 


By Charles E. Sprague, President Union Dime Savings Bank of New York 


N the June number of Tue Bankers 
MaGazine (pages 726, 727) was 
shown a method of proving to the 
eighth of a cent the calculation of the 
interest on a page of the trial balance 
of a savings bank. Doubtless the ma- 
jority of those (if any) who read it 
thought it very trifling to attempt such 
minute accuracy. But the article re- 
ferred to did not tell the whole story. 
The arrangement of the interest there 
shown with the odd eighths of a cent 
alongside, furnishes a delicate and well- 


nigh perfect check on the accuracy of 
the multiplications by .0175 or .00875. 

The rule is as follows: 

The interest, plus or minus the frac- 
tional figure, must be divisible by seven. 

Our interest tables contain the frac- 
tional figure in small type to the right 
of the interest. Thus opposite $975, 
in our six months’ tables, appears the 
interest $17.067, meaning $17.06 and 
2-8 or 14; 17.06+2—17.08; 17.087 
2.44. 

If the interest for three months be 
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sought it will be found as 8.53", that is 
$8.53 and 144 of a cent. Applying the 
rule 8.53-+-1==8.54; 8.54—-7—=1.22. 

If this is true of every amount which 
is the three and one-half per cent. in- 
terest of some principal for six months 
or three months, it must be true of the 
total of the interest column in any page 
of a trial balance constructed 2s was 
the form in the June issue of Tue 
Bankers MaGazine, reproduced here- 
with. And this process will likewise de- 


tect any error in the addition of the 
column, provided such error is not seven 
or some multiple thereof. 

The clerk who added the interest 
column in page 726 made the footings 
258.92 with the fractionals +38 and 
—16. Taking this as 258.92+-.38—.16 
=259.14, he divided by seven with the 
quotient 37.02 exactly, and no remain- 
der, showing that the interest computa- 
tions and the addition are correct, bar- 
ring an error of seven, which is rare. 
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This method has been in use in the 
Union Dime for over ten years. It was 
at first regarded merely as an arithmeti- 
cal curiosity, but was taken up by the 
clerks and immediately became the 
standard way of proving the interest. 
When the interest has been found cor- 
rect or corrected, the total page is easily 
proved. 

If the interest on a certain account 
gives a fraction over 14 cent (5%, 6-8, 
7g) the depositor gets an additional 
cent; if only 14, 2-8, 34, or even 4-8, the 
bank takes it. The gain in aggregate 
on $32,000,000 for a half year is about 
$80, or .00025 of 1 per cent. 

If, instead of tables, the admirable 
method of “halving and quartering” be 
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used, the test of dividing by seven stil] 
applies: 
546 for six months 


546 for three months 


7) 4.7775 

6825 
I hope I have shown the utility, 
rather than futility, of the column of 
fractions. If the division by seven 
gives a remainder, there is some error 
in arithmetic; that is absolutely certain. 
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THE GRANTING OF CREDIT 


By Louis N. Roe, of the National City Bank of New York 


A BANK’S credit must be granted 
with due regard for the rights of 
depositors, stockholders, the community 
at large, and the applicant for credit. 
As most of the deposits are payable 
on demand, there should be a constant 
stream of payments coming in to pro- 
vide for any unusual demand for the 
repayment of such deposits. Loans 
should be made for short terms and 
should have for underlying security 
wealth which can readily be turned into 
hard cash. 

Even if a bank’s clientele does not 
include any dealers in stocks or bonds, 
time loans, with this form of wealth 
as security, may be made in the open 
market when there is not sufficient de- 
mand among depositors profitably to 
employ all its loanable funds. Not 
only should the market value of such 
collateral be sufficient to provide an am- 
ple margin, say twenty per cent., 
against depreciation, but it should also 


be of various issues, so that should one 
suddenly decline in value, others, not 
subject to the same influences, would 
maintain the total value sufficiently to 
enable the bank to protect itself. 

When a lull in the demand from de- 
positors for credit appears merely tem- 
porary, loans payable on demand, with 
the same ample security, are a profita- 
ble means for the employment of idle 
funds. 

If current rates for time and de- 
mand collateral loans are unattractive, 
the purchase of “bought paper,” notes 
issued by large and well managed mer- 
cantile concerns of the highest stand- 
ing, often affords the best means for 
the employment of surplus money. 

Measures now under consideration by 
bank examiners in various jurisdictions 
will, when enforced, make this a still 
more attractive investment field. 

When, however, depositors who are 
good risks ask for credit, their demands 
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should be first complied with, and the 
temptation to seek higher rates in loans 
to outsiders should, under these circum- 
stances, be firmly resisted. Accommo- 
dation must be first afforded to those 
who at other seasons help to swell the 
loanable funds of the bank. 


Sarre INVESTMENTS. 


The buying of paper and the dis- 
count of customers’ notes have usually 
proven to be the safest means of in- 
vesting the funds at the disposal of the 
banker. Loans of this character have 
a double security: First, the promise 
of the endorser, who has been found, 
after investigation, to be worthy of 
credit, and, secondly, the promise of 
the maker of the note, who has been 
deemed worthy of credit by the en- 
dorser. Should the paper be “single 
name,” this second security will con- 
sist of the goods themselves, which are 
in the possession of the maker of the 
note or of his customers. 

While the duty of the banker is first 
to the depositors who have intrusted 
their money to his safekeeping, yet he 
must also consider the rights of the 
stockholders who employ him. 

The best altruism is identical with 
the most enlightened self interest, and 
to promote a wild speculation in a com- 
modity by loans based on a fictitious 
value is as unwise, because of the dan- 
ger of losses to the institution, as it is 
hurtful to the community at large. But 
when inevitable contraction has suc- 
ceeded to undue expansion of credit, 
the time for courage has arrived, and 
with it the wisdom of extending to cus- 
tomers the credit needed at such a 
critical time; for the wise use of the 
funds made available by the care ex- 
ercised in the granting of loans, with 
just this contingency in view. 


Keerinc Tass oN THE Borrower. 


Let us suppose, that with due regard 
for the rights of others, it is desirable 
to loan the amount asked for and that 
the rate of interest is acceptable both 
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to the bank and to the applicant for a 
loan. 

We are now brought face to face 
with this proposition: Does all the in- 
formation at our command lead us to 
decide that the proposed loan will be 
paid at its maturity? This information 
will reach us through various channels. 

If the applicant is a depositor, our 
records will disclose his balance at 
present and, say, for the past year. 
The usual rule is to fix the maximum of 
credit to be granted at five times the 
average balance. A careful study of 
the vouchers not yet returned will often 
yield valuable information as to a cus- 
tomer’s business relations and private 
expenses. 

Properly kept credit files will show 
whether or not he has any judgments 
against him or mortgages on his prop- 
erty, and the credit already granted to 
others in the same line of business. If 
the bank’s clientele is widely scattered, 
the bank’s records should also show the 
loans made in each State or city. Re- 
cent events have demonstrated that 
severe depression may occur in one part 
of the country while other sections con- 
tinue prosperous; which leads us to the 
conclusion that loans should be as 
widely diversified as possible, both as 
to place and as to industry. 

Until a comparatively recent date 
the chief sources of information re- 
garding a borrower were his balance; 
the records of the bank and the refer- 
ences which he gave, supplemented by 
some general statements regarding the 
condition of his business. But modern 
conditions have brought forth two 
means of satisfying their necessities— 
commercial agencies and detailed state- 
ments made by the borrowers them- 
selves. 

The functions of commercial 
agencies are too well known to require 
much comment. Their activities are so 
wide in scope and so minute in details, 
and their powers of punishing those 
making untruthful statements are so 
subtle and far reaching that the reports 
which they furnish more than keep 
pace with the increasing intricacies of 
business relations. 




















Sources or INFORMATION. 


We will suppose that our commer- 
cial agency has furnished a favorable 
report as to the character of the bor- 
rower and his past record for meeting 
his obligations promptly. 

We must now decide whether he will, 
beyond a reasonable doubt, be able as 
well as willing to repay the loan before 
us at its maturity. 

A statement of his financial condi- 
tion has been submitted by our appli- 
cant, approximately according to the 
following form, and we must carefully 
examine it, with the terms of the per- 
sonal equation continually in mind: 


Cash 

Accounts Receivable 
Notes - 
Merchandise 


Raw Material 


Quick Assets 


Real Estate 
Plant 

Machinery & Fixtures 
Total Assets 


The amount of cash should be consid- 
ered in its relation to the total of cur- 
rent liabilities, and should equal, say, 
ten per cent. of that total, so that in 
the event of collections proving slow, 
it will be possible temporarily to meet 
maturing obligations by drawing on 
that fund until renewals of loans can 
be obtained. 

In a purely wholesaling business an 
approximate equality between the total 
of bills and accounts receivable on the 
one hand, and merchandise and raw 
material on the other, is usually the 
sign of a healthy condition. It shows 
that their stock is moving quickly, and 
not depreciating in value on_ their 
shelves. But where the business is one 
of manufacturing, a large amount of 
raw material usually indicates that the 
concern is buying largely when prices 
are low, thus promising a large profit 
with little risk of loss, since raw ma- 
terial seldom declines rapidly in value. 
The total of quick assets should be 
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to the total of current liabilities as two 
is to one. 


EsTIMATING VALUES. 


Our estimate of the market value of 
merchandise will largely depend upon 
its character. If it consists of staple 
goods its value will decline but slightly, 
but the value of the fancy goods or 
novelties will be maintained as a rule 
for but one season and a reduced esti- 
mate of net worth will be necessary 
to allow for depreciation in the possi- 
ble volume of goods undisposed of dur- 
ing the current season. 

A glance at the recent course of com- 











Current Liabilities 


Mortgage on Real Estate 
Contingent Liabilities 


Total Liabilities 





modity prices in the line of business 
under consideration will enable us to 
arrive at a close estimate of the pres- 
ent value of raw material. Real estate 
presents an intricate and difficult prob- 
lem. It is, generally speaking, only an 
available asset in the event of bank- 
ruptcy, for if the business continues it 
must be retained. In the former event 
it loses its peculiar value as the site of 
the establishment and retains only that 
equal to the price another will pay for 
it, which is usually much less. It forms 
part of a second line of defence which 
cannot be counted upon to pay current 
debts of which our loan will form part. 
Machinery and fixtures and plant are 
still more subject to these depreciating 
influences as they are worth compara- 
tively nothing in another business. 
With these considerations in mind we 
can arrive at a fairly accurate estimate 
of the market value of total assets, sub- 
tracting from this the amount of total 
liabilities, we shall have our estimate 




















PRACTICAL BANKING 


of the net worth. Our loan should not 
as a rule exceed thirty per cent. of this 
amount in the case of bought paper. 


ReeuirIne CLose Scrutiny. 


A large mortgage may destroy all 
equity in the real estate in the event of 
foreclosure and is a danger signal. 

Contingent liabilities should be close- 
ly scrutinized. Accommodation en- 
dorsements may easily become absolute 
liabilities, or a demand note held by a 
partner to secure advances may take all 
the cash so as to prevent payment of 
our loan when it falls due. 

The statement which presents the 
best outward appearance may, however, 
be but a whited sepulchre, concealing 
dry rot and decay, or be but a cloak 
for the greatest irregularities. 

Wide knowledge of human nature 
and close acquaintance with the char- 
acter of the business management is 
necessary to reach a correct judgment 
as to the soundness of the risk under 
consideration. 

A most important asset is the good 
character of the man or men at the 
head of the business, their reputation 
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among their associates, creditors and 
customers for prompt fulfillment of ob- 
ligations, character of goods sold, and 
personal habits. 

Co-OPERATION OF THE Borrower. 

A large industrial corporation has re- 
cently appointed a trust company as 
its registrar, and has given notice that 
notes will not be considered as an ob- 
ligation of the company except when 
the signature endorsement or accept- 
ance of the company has been counter- 
signed by the registrar. A statement 
of the amount of the obligations so 
registered will be furnished by the 
registrar on the application of any 
banking institution desirous of purchas- 
ing such notes. This will no doubt 
result in securing more favorable con- 
sideration for the company’s paper, 
and thus cause other large borrowers 
in the open market to adopt similar 
means of insuring purchasers of their 
obligations against any misrepresenta- 
tion of the amount of such obligations 
in their statement of conditions. Se- 
vere competition and wide publicity are 
making more and more difficult the suc- 
cess of the trickster and the prodigal. 


THE ‘‘NEW ACCOUNT” DEPARTMENT 


By J. H. Griffith 


THOROUGHLY organized “new 

account” department is a most 
important adjunct to a modern bank 
or trust company of any considerable 
size. The name “New Account De- 
partment” is not perhaps a good one. 
A “Diplomatic” Department would be 
more comprehensive and_ descriptive. 
The work which should be alloted to 
such a department requires an immense 
amount of tact, or diplomacy, knowl- 
edge of banking and general business 
experience. , 

The function of the department 
should include the soliciting of new ac- 
counts, the investigation of all closed 
accounts, the looking up of the refer- 


.sion with the public. 


ences of new depositors, the sending 
out to depositors or those likely to be- 
come such quarterly or annual state- 
ments and such other souvenirs or 
literature as may be considered advisa- 
ble and possibly the placing of the 
advertising of the institution. 

In the first place the department 
should be in charge of an executive 
officer of the bank, and he should have 
at least one good stenographer and as 
many representatives as may be re- 
quired. It is the function of the head 
of the department to make things run 
smoothly and to create a good impres- 
It should not be 


his duty to pass upon loans or come 
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into contact with the public from the 
clerical side of the business, except 
where there has arisen some source of 
friction which may be smoothed over. 
No matter what the troubles between 
customers and other departments may 
be, he should see only the agreeable, 
the optimistic side of everything. An 
officer to whom a customer may go for 
an explanation of a misunderstanding 
or the correction of an error without 
appealing to the president or someone 
high in authority. This department 
should be intrusted only to an ex- 
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upon. This will prevent a lot of wasted 
energy, if nothing worse. This list, 
preferably a card index, should con- 
tain all available information regard- 
ing the possible customer and should be 
frequently revised. The chief sources 
of new accounts are business men who 
move into the neighborhood (they will 
sooner or later want to do business with 
a nearby bank), the estates of deceased 
persons, special funds and people who 
for some reason find it necessary to 
open a new bank account. 

Now it is very easy to get the ac- 
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perienced man, thoroughly familiar 
with all the details of banking, and at 
the same time of pleasing manners and 
with a temperament to inspire con- 
fidence. 

The chief business of the department 
should be getting new business. It is 
now conceded that it pays to solicit 
bank accounts, and practically all the 
large banks are doing it in one way or 
another. At the outset it is necessary, 
of course, to decide whom to solicit. It 
creates a bad impression for a solicitor 
to call upon a customer of the bank, 
or an officer or director of a rival in- 
stitution. It is by far the better plan 
to have a carefully revised list of 
eligible people to circularize and call 


counts of dissatisfied customers of 
other banks—persons who have applied 
for loans and failed to get them, or who 
have had checks returned for insuff- 
cient funds, etc., etc., but such custom- 
ers should be very carefully scrutinized 
and are seldom satisfactory patrons. 
Another class of undesirable custom- 
ers are people who fancy a bank ac- 
count will help their credit, but who 
really have no idle funds to leave as a 
basic balance to pay for carrying the 
account. Really desirable accounts are 
much more difficult to obtain and re- 
quire an immense amount of patience, 
persistence and diplomacy on the part 
of the solicitor, backed by the reputa- 
tion of the institution. 





PRACTICAL BANKING 


By no means the least important 
work of the department is the investi- 
gation of and report on all closed ac- 
counts. In many cases a little diplo- 
macy, with perhaps the adjustment of 
a trifling error or misunderstanding, 
may retain the account or secure its 
reopening. 

Another important work is the secur- 
ing of signatures, the obtaining of nec- 
essary legal documents in the case of 
corporations and estates and other im- 
portant outside matters which require 
diplomacy and experience. 

The function of the department hav- 
ing been determined, the next question 
is as to its organization and methods. 
In the first place a complete card in- 
dex system is advisable. These cards 
should include the names of practically 
all of the business men and estates in 
the vicinity of the bank, together with 
as much available data as possible. It 
is usually advisable to classify corpora- 
tions, firms, estates and individuals sep- 
arately. As soon as an account is 
opened, the card containing the custom- 
er’s name should be taken from the 
general list and put with the opened 
accounts. When an account is closed, 
it should be taken from the case of 
opened accounts and after a proper 
memoranda is made upon it, it should 
be filed by itself. It should be the ob- 
ject of the department to have this file 
as small as possible. 

The general list should be kept suffi- 
ciently alive to be worth sending state- 
ments and circulars to quarterly or at 
frequent intervals. It requires con- 
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stant attention to have names taken out 
or put in, as the case may be. 
Regarding the actual work of the 
department, it is as yet an undecided 
question as to whether it pays to solicit 
bank accounts indiscriminately or only 
to follow up leads, such as answers 
to circulars, the legal representa- 
tives of decedents, as shown at the 
surrogate’s office, and the like. How- 
ever that may be, there is ample work 
for an able solicitor along lines which 
are known to be profitable. The work 
of the solicitors should be carefully 
tabulated and memoranda made each 
day on the cards and a follow-up sys- 


. tem devised. 


It is a question as to the best form 
of compensating the manager of such 
a department or the solicitors under 
him. Some banks have paid a com- 
mission as high as one per cent. in per- 
petuity on all accounts traceable to the 
department, but this is a very unsatis- 
factory system, since it leaves such a 
wide loophole for difference as to the 
credit of getting new accounts or re- 
viving closed ones. The most satisfac- 
tory system is a reasonable salary, de- 
pendant partially at least upon the 
work accomplished from year to year. 

Such a department, considering the 
variety of work performed and its gen- 
eral advantage to a bank, should be 
well worth one per cent. upon the total 
new business obtained or old business 
retained. Under average conditions, in 
our larger cities a well managed new 
account department should bring to a 
reputable bank at least a million dollars 
a year. 


FORGERIES 


ONTH after month and year after 
year the bankers’ associations of the 
different States send out “warning” 

notices to their members, describing forgers 
and their methods and where they are 
“wanted.” Also, the daily papers are con- 
tinually telling of checks returned to mer- 
chants in their city, marked “no funds,” 
upon which some person received goods and 
the “balance in cash.” In a majority of 
such cases the loss to the bank or mer- 


chant is entirely due to carelessness. In 
some hotel offices a notice is posted to the 
effect that checks or drafts will not be 
cashed under any circumstances. If all 
banks and merchants would adopt an iron- 
clad rule that no personal checks will be 
cashed unless endorsed by some responsible 
person, forging as an occupation would 
decline into profitlessness, and the “warn- 
ing” notices of the bankers’ associations 
would be discontinued.—Commercial West. 
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STABILITY OF REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


By Joseph Osler, President Fifth Avenue Bond & Mortgage Co. 


WHEN you stop to think of it, sta- 

bility and certainty are the most 
important elements of an investment, 
as they are of any business. An in- 
vestor wants something that he can 
count on. A few dollars more a year 
of income does not pay for constant 
anxiety and uncertainty and the risk 
of partial or total loss. When a man 


knows that his investment is at all times 


and under all conditions safe, and that 
he can look forward with the same posi- 
tive assurance to the receipt of his in- 
terest as he looks forward to the return 
of the seasons, his mind is relieved of 
worry and he is free to devote his whole 
energy and thought to the occupation in 
which he may be engaged. 

The word “speculator,” as applied to 
the ordinary individual, is synonymous 
with “loser”; but the worst feature of 
any speculation is, as a rule, not the 
actual loss of money incurred, but the 
dissipation of time and energy spent in 
thinking about the speculation—when 
that same time and thought could be 
devoted with vastly more profit to the 
legitimate business or occupation in 
which the speculator is engaged. 

The amount of capital for investment 
in the United States is piling up rapidly 
year by year. The business of pro- 
viding a means for the profitable outlay 
of this growing surplus is constantly 
increasing in importance and scope. Yet 
to those who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a broad knowledge 
of the whole investment field, the prob- 
lem of investing surplus or savings 
where the element of safety is perma- 
nent and where the largest income cam- 
patible with safety may be secured is a 
serious problem. 


CONFUSION IN THE INVESTMENT 
MARKETs. 


The investment markets in the United 
States are constantly in a state of 
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change and turmoil. The confusion has 
apparently become greater instead of 
less in recent years and months. Reail- 
road bonds and shares no sooner reached 
a position where they were recognized 
as stable investments than in response 
to public and political clamor, the Govy- 
ernment broadened its supervision and 
tightened its control, until no class of 
investment in the United States is, in 
the public mind, more fully surrounded 
by uncertainty than railroads. 

The large industrial corporations had 
reached what was generally considered 
a stable investment basis. The recent © 
action of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in curtailing the opera- 
tions of two of the largest of these and 
the uncertainty of the construction of 
the law upon which this action was 
based, has naturally, and no doubt 
properly, caused the public to withhold 
its support from other corporations of 
a similar character. 

The constant activity of Congress in 
the revision of the tariff and the pros- 
pect of still greater activity in this di- 
rection has placed smaller industrial 
enterprises in the same position with 
reference to the sale of their securities 
as that in which the larger enterprises 
have been placed. 

Another class of investment securi- 
ties, those of public utility corporations, 
has met with favor, but even these are 
subject to the action of State and city 
governments; and these actions crystal- 
lize from agitation which may, in itself, 
be extreme and unwarranted. 


Tue Logicat CHANNEL. 


Yet here are millions of dollars to in- 
vest—money that should be paying its 
owners a positive and substantial return 
—and the question is, into what channel 
should this money logically flow? 

The answer to this question is fo 
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in the increasing popularity of securi- 
ties based upon real estate. In a first- 
class security of this type, the chief 
danger which an investor wishes to 
avoid—fluctuation—is eliminated. The 
value of a city block is not affected by 
the rulings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; by corporation or tariff 
legislation; by the actions of State leg- 
islators or city boards of aldermen. All 
things considered, real estate is less 
likely to fluctuate than any other prop- 
erty. In a growing section of a grow- 
ing city, the security of a real estate in- 
vestment is enhanced by a sure and 
frequently a rapid rise in value. 

Hitherto real estate investments of 
this class have been available only to 
men of large means, because the sums 
involved in operations of this class were 
nearly always large amounts. But 
bankers and investment experts whose 
business it is to supply the growing 
demand for the right sort of investment 
securities, have seen that in the real 
estate field there is an opportunity 
which, owing to the various conditions 
to which I have previously referred, 
cannot be found elsewhere. 


CareruL Scrutiny NEcEssARY. 


There has, therefore, been created a 
form of real estate security which pro- 
vides what many believe to be an ideal 
channel for an investor’s surplus. This 
usually takes the form of bonds, and 


these bonds are sometimes issued in de- 
nominations as low as $100. The se- 
curity for the bonds is real estate. But 
even here, an investor should use care- 
ful scrutiny. The most common form 
of real estate bond is a debenture. This 
may be simply an unsecured note or 
written promise by a company to pay a 
certain amount of money within a cer- 
tain time at a certain rate of interest. 

While these securities are called 
“bonds,” they are not in reality bonds 
as usually understood. It is generally 
assumed that a bond has direct security 
back of it; that if the interest of a bond 
or the principal are not paid, the owner 
of the bond may foreclose and take pos- 
session of the security. A person who 
buys what is in reality merely a deben- 
ture, but which is called a “bond” by 
the seller is, therefore, likely to make 
his investment under a misapprehension. 

Another very popular class of real 
estate bond is that secured by a second 
mortgage. These are called “mortgage 
bonds.” But the seller does not usually 
specify that they are second mortgage 
bonds and the purchaser is likely to 
jump to the conclusion that they are 
first mortgage bonds. A real estate 
company frequently buys a piece of 
property and secures a loan from a 
large institution on that property in 
order to improve it. This first loan is 
protected by a first mortgage. 

The real estate company then issues 
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a second mortgage for the purpose of 
making further improvements; and 
this second mortgage is represented by 
securities which are offered to investors. 
Of course, if there is sufficient margin 
between the value of the property and 
the amount of the first mortgage, the 
second mortgage is an absolutely safe 
security; but there is always the danger 
of the security back of such mortgage 
being insufficient to cover the amount 
of money obtained through the sale of 
bonds based upon a second mortgage. 


First MortGace Bonps. 


The only real estate bond which can 
be purchased with the absolute assur- 
ance of safety and permanency and 
from which the element of speculation 
is wholly eliminated, is a first mortgage 
bond. It goes without saying that 
bonds of this class upon the choicest 
business property of any city do not 
pay a rate of interest greater than four 
or four and one-half per cent. It is 
possible sometimes to obtain a higher 
rate than this where such a bond is 
backed by a first mortgage on suburban 
property. 

The chief point to be considered in 
making an investment in such a bond is 
that the real estate which is mortgaged, 
and which mortgage is represented by 
a bond, should be in a locality where 
values are increasing. 

The chief element in determining the 
value of suburban property is its fa- 
cilities for convenient transportation to 
the business center. In New York City, 
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for instance, suburban property which 
has grown most rapidly in value and 
which promises still greater increase is 
that which has been furnished trans- 
portation by the extension of the sub- 
ways, and notably by the construction 
of tunnels under the East River by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which has fur- 
nished quick transportation to certain 
sections of Long Island. 

A first mortgage on property of this 
character may be looked upon to be just 
as safe as a first mortgage upon busi- 
ness property. In cases where imme- 
diate transportation increases the de- 
sirability of such property for residence 
purposes, suburban real estate is likely 
to advance much more rapidly than 
business real estate. If an opportunity 
is provided the investor to secure with 
a first mortgage on suburban real estate 
of this character a participating feature 
which will permit him to share in the 
rising profits, he is particularly fortu- 
nate. 

In summing up, my advice to inves- 
tors during these times is to put their 
money into real estate securities. These 
securities should be backed by a first 
mortgage. If this mortgage is upon 
suburban property, you will likely be 
able to secure a much higher rate of in- 
terest than would be the case if it were 
upon business property. If, in addi- 
tion to the bond representing a first 
mortgage you can participate in the 
profits, it is to your advantage to do s0. 
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SIX GROUPS OF BONDS* 


By Franklin Escher 


| hs may be set down as a general prin- 

ciple that, under normal conditions, 
bonds having a fairly active market 
sell for about what they are worth. 
There are times, of course, when the 
bond market as a whole is depressed 
and when good bonds sell at figures 
below their true value, but the ap- 
praisal of bond-values has come to be 
so exact a science that unless condi- 
tions are very much disturbed, most 
bonds will be found selling not far 
from their underlying value. Should 
there be a rise in the price of any par- 
ticular issue to considerably above true 
investment value, selling by those who 
realize the exceptional opportunity will 
soon enough tend to bring about a re- 
adjustment. Should the price, on the 
other hand, fall decidedly below what 
the bond is intrinsically worth, invest- 
ment dealers will not be slow to take 
advantage of the fact. 

The most reasonable classification of 
bonds, therefore, is not according to 
kind, but according to yield. It is im- 
possible to say that a public service 
corporation bond is better than an in- 
dustrial bond or that the bond of a 
railroad is worth more than the bond 
issued by a municipality. There are 
industrial bonds as good as the best 
of railroad bonds, and, again, there 


as 
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are municipals far less safe than the 
most loosely-secured railroad and in- 
dustrial issues. Each bond must be 
judged on its own merits. And, as 
public opinion and the expert appraisal 
of the bond-dealer may be relied upon 
to make a bond sell fairly close to what 
it is worth, division according to es- 
tablished market price is the most rea- 
sonable and satisfactory. 

As bonds yield anywhere between 
three and one-half and six and one- 
half per cent., they might be divided 
into an almost indefinite number of 
classes, but in actual market practice 
six great groups are recognized. They 
are as follows: 

Group 1. Bonds yielding less than 
four per cent. 

Group 2. Bonds yielding between 
four and four and one-quarter per cent. 

Group 3. Bonds yielding between 
four and one-quarter and four and 
three-quarters per cent. 

Group 4. Bonds yielding between 
four and three-quarters and five and 
one-half per cent. 

Group 5. Bonds yielding between 
five and one-half and six per cent. 

Group 6. Bonds yielding more than 
six per cent. 


Tue First Grovp. 
Of the first group of bonds men- 


tioned, it may be said at the very out- 
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set that while the total volume of such 
securities is very large, investors’ in- 
terest in them is comparatively limited. 
The government, municipal, State, and 
very high grade railroad bonds mak- 
ing up this class have but little attrac- 
tion for the individual investor. Now 
and then an investor appears who will 
only consider putting his money into 
this class of bond. That, however, is 
the exception, and where the average 
investor is at all interested, it is 
usually only for the purpose of “salt- 
ing away” a part of what he has in 
something which is so absolutely safe 
that he knows he will have to give it 
no further attention. A fair propor- 
tion of some of the very large for- 
tunes, too, is invested this way, so as to 
give the owner as little concern as 
possible, but as a general thing the 
market for bonds yielding less than 
four per cent. is with the banks, insur- 
ance companies, and other institutions. 
United States Government bonds, for 
example, are held almost entirely by 
the national banks, while other banks 
and trust companies hold the greater 
part of the State bonds issued, as well 
as high grade municipal issues. 

Tue Seconp Group Atso Sare. 

Coming down to the second class of 
bonds, those netting between four and 
four and one-quarter per cent., we 
still find the principal market among 
the savings banks and other institu- 
tions, but with the general investing 
public interested to a much greater de- 
gree. In this class come many of the 
better municipals, but the bulk of the 
group is made up of railroad issues— 
most of them old, underlying first 
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mortgages on the main lines of the 
country’s great railways. Included in 
this class, however, are a number of 
“general” mortgage issues which, by 
virtue of the underlying first mortgages 
having matured and been paid off, are 
just as safe as though they were called 
“first mortgage bonds.” 

Nearly every railroad in the coun- 
try has bonds of this sort outstanding. 
In some cases roads which have not 
done particularly well—whose stocks, 
for instance, have never been on a divi- 
dend basis—have outstanding small is- 
sues of first mortgage bonds which sell 
on as high a basis as the bonds of the 
biggest and most prosperous systems. 
Everything depends on the bond itself. 
If it is a small, “closed” first mortgage 
and is a prior lien on everything the 
road has, it does not make much differ- 
ence whether or not the road is able 
to earn enough to pay dividends on its 
stocks. 

A large number of bonds traded in 
on the New York Stock Exchange are 
typical of this class. All through the 
bond-list there are to be found issues 
which are first mortgages on the dif- 
ferent railroad systems, and which sell 
in the upper nineties. Sometimes, dur- 
ing long periods of cheap money, these 
bonds rise above par and thus net the 
buyer less than four per cent., but as 
a rule they are to be had at between 
ninety-six and ninety-nine. 

Of securities of this class, the sav- 
ings banks are naturally very heavy 
buyers, but there is also a large amount 
of individual investment continually 
going on. For the active man of busi- 
ness, in touch with affairs and able to 
study investment values, there is noth- 
ing particularly attractive in a_ first 
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mortgage bond yielding four or four 
and one-quarter per cent., but there 
are many investors not so placed and 
whose investment requirements are ad- 
mirably filled by bonds just of this 
class. Again, some of the shrewdest 
business men in the country make a 
practice of keeping a part of their 
fortunes always invested in securities 
of this sort—which fluctuate but little 
even during times of depression, and 
which have at all times a reasonably 
quick market, and which can at any 
time be converted into ready cash to 
take advantage of any investment op- 
portunity which may come along. 


Tue Tuirp Grove. 


The third class of bonds consists of 
those yielding anywhere from four and 
one-quarter to four and three-quarters 
per cent., and is made up for the most 
part of railroad issues which, while not 
sufficiently attractive for savings bank 
investment, are safe enough for the 
ordinary investor. 

A typical bond of this class is the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific first 
and refunding “four” maturing in 
1934. A first mortgage on about a 
thousand miles of road, and a general 
mortgage on a large amount of other 
valuable property, this bond, because 
of the large size of the issue and the 
fact that it is preceded by so many 
other “divisional firsts,” sells in the 
market on a basis to net considerably 
more than four and one-half per cent. 
Such a bond is entirely desirable for 


the investment of the business man’s 
surplus. In buying a security of this 
class, of course, knowledge of the prop- 
erty is necessary, but the ability to 
judge is by no means beyond the man 
of ordinary business experience and in- 
telligence. He takes more of a risk, 
without doubt, than if he were buying 
a Pennsylvania first mortgage “four,” 
but the risk is entirely legitimate aud 
means an income considerably in excess 
of the amount to be derived from 
bonds of the savings bank class. There 
is, furthermore, the chance that intelli- 
gent investment in bonds of this kind 
will result not only in a steady income, 
but also in considerable appreciation of 
the principal involved. Because of the 
maturing of prior liens various bonds 
in this group are continually attaining 
an increasingly better investment 
standing, and, not infrequently, during 
the course of a few years, move up 
into the savings bank class. 


FourtH Group INvotves Aa SLIGHT 
Risk. 


The fourth class of bonds is mace 
up of those yielding from four and 
three-quarters to five and one-half per 
cent., and embraces “blanket mort- 
gage,” collateral-trust, and _ railroad 
debenture bonds, as well as good pub- 
lic service corporation issues and the 
highest grade of industrial bonds. 

A typical bond in the railroad divi- 
sion of this group is the Southern 
Railway development and _ general 
“four,” issued under a $200,000,000 
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blanket mortgage covering all the 
Southern’s property not subject to 
prior lien. The mortgage feature of a 
bond of this sort does not amount to 
much. Years after it has been issued, 
and when underlying bonds have to a 
great extent matured and been paid off, 
such a bond may assume a real value 
from a mortgage standpoint, but for a 
good while after the time of issue, such 
a bond ranks rather as a debenture. 
The debenture of a good solvent cor- 
poration, however, while not suitable 
for the investment of trust funds, has 
many desirable investment features. 
In the event of the road’s being sold 
under the hammer there would prob- 
ably remain little if anything for the 
holders of these bonds after the hold- 
ers of the many prior liens had been 
satisfied, but the chances of a rail- 
road’s being allowed to go into bank- 
ruptecy are not great. If earnings ere 
satisfactory and have been enough over 
a long series of years to take care of 
the bond-interest, the chances are that 
there will be no default in the payment 
of the coupon on any class of the road’s 
bonds. 

Of the public service corporation 
bonds in this group, the New Amster- 
dam Gas “fives” which are a first 
mortgage on an important subsidiary of 
the Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
City, are as typical as any. Because 
of the fact that the public is only be- 
ginning to become educated in the in- 
vestment value of public service cor- 
poration bonds, securities of this class 
do not sell, as a general rule, at the 
price to which they are entitled. Many 
an excellent bond of this kind, thor- 
oughly adapted to the investment needs 
of the conservative man of business, is 
to be had in the open market to net tlie 
buyer well over five per cent. 

Of the high grade industrial bonds in 
this group, none are more representa- 
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tive than the Union Steel Co. “‘fives”— 
principal and interest guaranteed by 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
Wherever a valuable industrial plant 
has been taken over by some one of the 
big industrial combinations and the in- 
terest on the bonds of the subsidiaries 
guaranteed in this way, there is always 
a chance for the discriminating investor 
who is willing to consider a bond on its 
merits. 


INVESTMENT IN FirtruH Crass Demanps 
CarRE. 


The four classes of bonds dealt with 
thus far present no great risk to the 
buyer of ordinary discrimination and 
intelligence. When, however, one con- 
siders buying bonds netting over five 
and one-half per cent., the greatest 
care and the soundest judgment are 
necessary. Among the industrials and 
the public service corporation bonds 
which comprise the fifth class there are 
investment opportunities of great 
promise, but securities of this sort are 
only for the investment of funds which 
are “surplus” in the true sense of the 
word and should be shunned by the 
inexperienced. In buying industrial 
bonds which net around six per cent. 
no effort should be spared in studying 
the actual value of the property as 
well as its demonstrated earning power. 


Tue Sixtu C ass. 


The sixth and last class of bonds, 
those netting upwards of six per cent., 
should only be considered with full un- 
derstanding of the fact that six per 
cent. is a high rate of interest for any 
corporation to pay for money; the fact 
that the corporation has to pay that 
much means that there is more or less 
question about the security of the bonds 
it has to offer. New enterprises of 
even the highest merit have, it is true, 
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to be financed with money borrowed at 
a high rate of interest, but new enter- 
prises are hardly a reasonable medium 
for the investment of the surplus money 
of the average investor. Possessed of 
special knowledge concerning the af- 
fairs of some new irrigation scheme or 
power proposition, it may be all very 
well for the investor to put in his 
money, but in the vast majority of 
eases, projects of this sort involve an 
amount of risk which the ordinary 
buyer of bonds has no business to take. 
The very fact that the company is will- 


ing to pay him six per cent. for the use 
of his money and not improbably throw 
in a stock bonus besides, ought to be 
enough to make him especially cautious 
in his attitude toward the proposition. 

In most cases indeed, a purchase of 
bonds of this sixth class is not an in- 
vestment at all but simply speculation. 
If the company is a success and 
makes money the securities will be 
worth money. But in genuine invest- 
ment there is no “if” of this sort. 
Demonstrated earning power is an ab- 
solute prerequisite. 


INCOME TAX VERSUS TARIFF 


By Frederic 


HOUGH the movement in favor of 
an income tax has_ proceeded 
hand-in-hand with the movement to re- 
duce the tariff, the connection between 
the two facts has been little adverted 
to, even by strong Democratic parti- 
sans. Indeed, the occurrence of the two 
movements at the same time must be put 
down more to the general logic of 
events than to any special provision on 
the part either of Democrats or of any- 
one else. Yet, not only are the two 
movements merely different phases of 
one general economic trend, but they 
have an actual concrete relation of the 
most important sort, and one which, it 
is to be suspected, will shortly come to 
the fore in the general discussion of the 
matter which is now opening. 

For the fact is, that the income tax 
comes at just the psychological moment 
as the substitute for our antiquated 
tariff. It means the modernizing of our 
fiscal system along the lines which near- 


Drew Bond 


ly every civilized country in the world 
has already adopted. 

More than one hundred years ago, in 
the famous “Wealth of Nations,’ Adam 
Smith showed that the proper thing for 
a nation to do is to direct its wealth into 
those channels which its natural pro- 
ducts, climate, geography and its rela- 
tions with other nations showed it to be 
best adapted to. The movement in favor 
of free trade in England—which first 
influenced legislation about 1842 and 
which reached its full success by 1860 
—has gone hand-in-hand with the in- 
troduction of an income tax. It is true 
that from 1799 till the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars there had been an in- 
come tax in Great Britain, but this was 
simply a war measure. In 1842 the 
tax was introduced from general eco- 
nomic motives and with various changes 
in detail has been on the statute books 
ever since. Except France and Bel- 
gium, there is hardly, at present, a sin- 
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gle enlightened nation in the world 
outside of the United States which does 
not use an income tax to defray its ex- 
penses more or less. 

Austria has had such a tax since 1849, 
Italy since 1864, Saxony since 1874, 
Prussia adopted the tax in 1891, Hol- 
land in 1893, Denmark in 1903, Spain 
in 1900, Bavaria in 1900, and Wurtem- 
burg in 1905. An income tax obtains 
also in Switzerland and in Norway as 
well as in Cape Colony, New South 
Wales, Queensland, Victoria, Tas- 
mania and New Zealand. It has been 
tried and approved by countries of the 
most diverse sorts of government, from 
that of a socialistic republic like New 
Zealand to that of a staid old kingdom 
like Saxony and Bavaria. It is true 
that many of these countries have still 
relics of tariffs, but mostly such tariffs 
are for purposes of revenue and not for 
“protection.” Not one of these coun- 
tries has any such tariff wall about it 
as our present tariff affords. 


In Puace or THE TarirF. 


That the income tax is coming among 
us at the time when a reciprocity treaty 
is about to be closed with Canada en- 
ables it to be hailed as the substitute 
for our worn-out tariff. The tariff in 
America, so far as it has been for “pro- 
tection,” has been the outcome of class 
selfishness, aided here and there by 
half-baked dabblings in political econ- 
omy dished up in a subservient press. 
It seems astonishing that with us this 
elsewhere almost obsolete idea of de- 
liberately handicapping three-fourths or 
more of the population to serve the re- 
mainder should obtain. Certain manu- 
facturing interests, their laborers, and 
certain farming interests are the bene- 
ficiaries of a system for which the en- 
tire rest of the country pays the piper. 

As an income tax will be far less of 
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a burden to members even of the great 
manufacturing classes, individually, 
than is the indirect tariff tax, it may be 
readily inferred that the entire opposi- 
tion to the imposition of this sort of tax 
comes from sources where the gain from 
tariff-fostered investments is immensely 
larger than the personal losses which 
the tariff inflicts. It may be well, there- 
fore, to contrast the working of the two 
sorts of taxes and show exactly where 
is the chief incidence of each. 


Wuo Bears THE BruNT OF THE 
TARIFF? 


Where the brunt of our present tariff 
falls is clear to all: It falls on the 
consumer and, above all, on the con- 
sumer of fixed income, either from in- 
vestment or from his work. Chiefly, it 
concerns the necessities of life—food, 
clothing. On other things it is more 
or less optional whether anyone cares to 
undergo it or not. But it should be 
noticed also that there is a vast host of 
articles which are used in some ma- 
chinery or in some process leading di- 
rectly or indirectly to the production of 
vital necessities and that these, too, are 
taxed under the tariff. One has only 
to glance through the voluminous list 
of articles taxed to be aware of this, 
almost at a glance. Now for the family 
man with $20,000 a year income down 
to the laborer with $500 or $600 a year, 
our tariff consumes probably from 
about ten per cent. to twenty per cent. 
of total income. On the other hand, 
the wealthy man with capital of half a 
million and upward—the sort of man 
who makes up the class which controls 
more than half the country’s riches— 
on this sort of man the tariff weighs 
scarcely at all, so small is the ratio of 
his expenditures for the necessities of 
life to the total of his income. It would 
be hard to find a situation more alien 
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than ours from that where a just inci- 
dence of taxation obtains as stated by 
Adam Smith: “The subjects of every 
State ought to contribute to the support 
of the Government as nearly as possible 
in proportion to their respective abili- 
ties: that is, in proportion to the reve- 
nues which they respectively enjoy un- 
der the protection of the State.” 


Wuere THE WEIGHT OF THE INCOME 
Tax Witt Fatt. 


With our situation under the tariff 
let us contrast how an income tax works 
out. As yet, it is not known exactly 
how Congress when it receives the pow- 
er will deal with the details of this mat- 
ter. The proposition, however, which 
has been most generally discussed with 
favor and which will probab*, be 
adopted, as far at least as its general 
features are concerned, runs something 
like this: The tax is to be started on 
incomes of $5,000 a year at two per 
cent., or $100 annually. This means 
that the man whose business or whose 
capital nets him less than $5,000 a year 
will have nothing to pay whatever. Be- 
tween incomes of $5,000 and $10,000 
yearly it is expected that the same rate 
of two per cent. will be used in the 
levy. From $10,000 up to $80,000 a 
year the rate will provably be graded 
up to five per cent. From $80,000 to 
$100,000 a year incomes will be taxed 
at this five per cent. rate, and those of 
$100,000 and above at the maximum 
rate, or six per cent. This tax will fall 
on the total income of the individual 
from whatever source derived (though, 
probably Government securities will not 
be taxed in this connection). Real es- 
tate, real estate mortgages, bank de- 
posits, dividends, bond interest, and 
large salaries will be all equally af- 
fected. ‘In all probability, the plan of 
collection will be, as far as possible, 
that adopted in Great Britain and called 
“collection at the source.” That is, 
the tax is deducted from fixed invest- 
ments before the return reaches the 
owner. It is true that here is a feature 
repugnant to Americans—namely, the 
inquisitorial part of the plan—every- 
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one must say what he possesses. But 
it’s an old saying that one cannot have 
his cake and eat it, too. America has 
permitted the growth of fortunes of a 
sort unknown in previous ages and has 
allowed vast economic power to collect 
in a few hands. Only in the last few 
years has the country awakened and 
taken steps to remedy this state of 
things, as far as it possibly can now be 
done. Of such steps the income tax is 
the best, and the country must be pre- 
pared to endure this small discomfort 
attached to it. 


A Sensiste Tax. 


In connection with this matter, it 
should be said that the income tax is as 
popular abroad as any tax can ever be. 
One reason for this generally favorable 
regard is that those of small incomes 
are either entirely exempt from its op- 
eration or are allowed some abatement. 
Another reason concerns the tariff 
feature noticed above. The question 
has been recently put: “Is it not better, 
for example, for the man with $10,000 
or $15,000 or $20,000 a year to be 
taxed two or even three per cent. on this 
income than to have something like ten 
per cent. to fifteen per cent. of it an- 
nually mulcted from him indirectly in 
the high prices he pays for the food and 
clothing for himself, his family and 
dependents in order that some of the 
manufacturing sections of the country 
may earn exorbitant profits and dis- 
tribute exorbitant wages?” There is, in 
fact, nothing in the idea of an income 
tax to repel the merely well-to-do man 
—rather, in connection with tariff re- 
vision, it means to him a decided cash 
benefit. 

In the end the income tax will thus 
prove a substitute for the tariff, be- 
cause it will put the tax burden where 
it rightly belongs, on the shoulders of 
those best able to bear it and who most 
of all owe it to their country—the very 
wealthiest citizens. But, indeed, it is 
hard to understand how anyone with an 
atom of patriotism can object to a tax 
unfelt by him personally and which is 
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paid to the country which has been the of modern ideas of taxation. It has 
source and protector of his possessions. been approved by the peoples of the 

The gist of the situation comes to most diverse sorts of government and 
this: The income tax amendment is the in the most far-apart regions. Its adop- 


first step in the direction of modern- tion by us will not, it is true, bring 
izing our fiscal system and taking it out about instant relief from all the ab- 1 
of its present absurd state of indirectly surdities of our tariff, but it will be 
taxing the great majority on the neces- a very big stride in the right direction. 
ities of life for the benefit of a rela- Once establish a Federal income tax in ‘ 
tively small section. The reduction of America and two things are sure, 
the tariff calls for some other means to. sooner or later, to follow: The tariff 
meet Government expenditures. Of all will pass away, and the wealthiest 
the means suggested, the income tax is shoulders will bear the burden of tax- 
the only one which fits the requirements ation. : ; 
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INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


[Corrected to October 17, 1911.] 





A 
B 
B 
C 
GUARANTEED STOCKS. Bid. Asked. € 
Ss Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.)..112 118 
— by W. E. Hutton & Co., Dealers ad In Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 $3 5 
vestment Securities, 6 Broad St., New York. Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 90 100 N 
(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.) 90 96 N 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 83 88 N 
Bid. Asked. Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.)....150 165 N 
Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..270 — Kalamazoo, Al. & G. Rapids (L. J 
Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).130 140 GS.) srersseccecseceeceseceses 6 142% St 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.)..175  ... Kan. C., Ft. Scott & M., pfd. (St. Sc 
Augusta & Savannah A. L. (Cen. Le. & S. Fi) neers ccceecceccccees 2 78 Ty 
CE GED scsnscapeccdencesecveuses 106 «6109 K. C. St. L. & C. (Chic. & Al.).110 125 Ww 
Beech Creek (N. Y. —- nqeve 90 96.. Lake Shore Special (Mich. S. & N. 
Boston & Lowel] (B. & M.).....«... 215 220 IMG.) ccccccccccccccccccscsccce cocce 346 
Bleecker St. & F. Ry. on “Met. St. Little Miami (Penn. a. Ed a 
Ry. CO.) ccccccccccccccccccsccces 17 25 Little 5 yawn Nav. & Coal 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.)...... 218 mee GE TD 000s0sbesscbneseoesanvesas 120 
Boston & Providence (Old Goku. 294 ie tontinne & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & ae 160 
Broadway & 7th Av. R. R. Co. Mine Hill & Schuylkill Hav. (F. Q: 
ee. a Oe GE «ca vecdseedese 124 140 Be) covrcccccscccccesesescesecese ee 124 
ve City R. R. (Bk. H. R. R. x) & Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. 
CD 6.6. 6:0-0:5.06058 00826000 besnmeews 161 165 MD ssecbs ééeceedeecusewcscoetes 68 78 
Camden & Burlington Co. (Penn. Mobiie & Ohio (So. Ry.) .....-.... 78 85 Al 
i Bed obeanadacnees wer aseseosens 130 140 Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley). .170 wee Ar 
Catawisa R. R. (Phila. & Read.)..108 jue Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.).168 173 At 
Catawissa R. R. 2d pfd..........+. 108 eas Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.)....180 190 At 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.L. a : 212 218 N. H. & Northampton (N. Y., N. H. Bi 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry. cece TEE eesti cctcdeencesegnensaace 100 eee Ce 
Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. N. J. Seasapertation Co. (Pa.R.R.) .2560 266 Ce 
ME. DB. Be) cccccsccccceccccescecs 100 120 N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. Ch 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.)..166 169 Cie te ek. Ded. aetweeksesesanneeues 108 115 Ch 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment.. 93 97 N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central). 390 305 Ch 
Columbus & Xenia .....-.-eeeseees 202 210 N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & w.). 117 .122 Ci 
Commercial Union (Com’l C. Co.)..... oes Ninth Av. R.R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.)140 198 Ci 
Commercial Union of Me. (Com, c North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.)....163 170 Ci 
DE <evennpae ser binee sdaece rested ae isaell North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.). -193 eee Cir 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M.)....155 165 North R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.). 85 95 Ci 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.)..170 co Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)...108 114 Che 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.) ....139 — Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y.,N.H.&H.)..210 eee Ch 
Conn. River (B. & M.) .eccececevee 268 coe Ogden Min. R.R. (Cen.R.R.ofN.J.). 95 105 De 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.)..180 190 Old Colony (N. Y., N. H. & H.)....185 190 D 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila. & ie). 185 195 Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W. ). 206 215 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. (L & Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.). 65 68 
Dy, Wee  66¥ewe dete ebon ede be0 600660 P 95 Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.L&P.). "170 180 
East Pa. (Phila. & Reading) ...... 135 Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa.R.R.)..248 er 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. C.). 260 eee Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. E. & C. Co.). 60 7 GO 
—. & Williamsport pfd. (Nor. Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa. R. R.)164 168 4. 
Che scccweewneg en ctebenenesen oon 142 152 Pitts., 9g Wayne & Chic. special Qu 
Erie "e Kalamazoo (J. S. & S.)....200 230 (Pa. RA) ccevcessaccscscccsse oo 165 1 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.)....186 145 Pitts. . North Adams (B. & A.). 134 
Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. ~ Ss. & Pitts., + pprebecnene & Yt. (. @ i. x? s 
ME. BL) coccccccccessseveetesesees 126 132 BE. Bi) ccccvccesccccccccccscccccsccs 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union). 35 45 Providence & Worcester (N. Y., N. 
Forty- aoeend sé&eGd oe. R. R. Oe Bed . 4060000 000664000000606 270 eee U. 
(Met. St.- Ry.) --ccccccccscees -200 230 monsetingr & Saratoga (D. & H.)..180 190 U 
Gem. R. r % Bk. Co. (L. & 'N. Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.).119 120% Pai 
ears reer er 255 265 Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.).160 vase Dis 
Gola & "stock Tel. Co. (W. U.)..--110 115 Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 16 Nev 
Ne 
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Bid. Asked. Name and geiggstacce Price. Yield. 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U 80 100 New York City @6, 1968....<s 99% -100 4.00 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Mees. :2120 130 New York City 4s, 1986 rere 99%- 99% 4.01 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.).105 110 New York City 4%s, 1960....103 -103% 4.10 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)....160 170 New Yory City 4%s, 1930-1960.102%-102% 4.06 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.)..200 250 New York State Canal 4s, 1960. 103% -103% 3.83 
Upper Coos (Maine Central)....... 123 wee New York City 3%s, 1954.... 88 - 88% 4.06 
UL ct & Susq. (D. L. & W.).143 146 New York State 4s, 1961 103 %-103% 83 
Jtica, Chen. & Susq. . L. & q New State ae 3%-103% 3.8: 
United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.).241 244 Alabama 4s, July, 1956 ...... 104 -105% 3.70 
Valley of New York (D., L. & W.).117 123 Panama 3s, 1901 (new issue).102%-1021 2.86 
Ware R. R. (Boston & Albany)....160 o2e Colorado 48s, ’22 (op. '12) 99 -100 4.00 
Warren R. R. (D., L. & W.) .163 168 Connecticut 3%s, Apr., "30. 33-102 ‘oe 
Louisiana 4s, Jan., 1914...... 98%- 98% 4.60 
—_———. Massachusetts 3%s, 1940 ..... 93 - 94 3.88 
New York State 3s, °59...... 101%-102 2.92 
. = Ten. New Settlements 3s, ’13. 97%- 98 4.18 
SHORT TERM SECURITIES. Va. 6s. B. B. & Co., ctfs., 1871. 58 i - 59% S2e 
Zoston 3448, 1929 ....ccccecss 92%- 95 3.$ 
Quoted by A. M. Kidder & Co., 5 Nassau St., e . sat a ataed 
New York. 
Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and industrial NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS AND 
- goings once of pom tang A ~ — ei FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 
of the importance o ose dates in computing 
the value of securities with so near a matur- Quetea w © -~ P. Pell & Co., Members New 
ity. All notes mature on the first of the month Fork Steck a Brokers and Dealers 
named except where the day is otherwise —s Envestenent Securities, 43 Exchange Place, 
specified; interest is semi-annual on all. Ac- New York City. , 
crued interest should be added to price. Bleecker St & Ful <— Bid. Asked. 
Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. st 4s .... esses J&I 50 60 
Am. Cig. 4s, “B” Mar. 15, '12. 99%-100% 5.10 Bway Surt Ry: ist “bs. .1924 =— 
Bethlehem Steel 6s, Nov., 14. 99%-100% 5.60 =, GP age ng Oe 
B. R. & P. Equip. 4s. 99 Bway & 7th Av Con 68.1943 J&J 99 102 
Chic. ” & Alton 58. Mar. 15. 13. 98%- 99% 5 Os Bway & 7th Av 2d 68.1914 J&N 99 101 
C. aD t Jair 143" ’ 98%- 99% 5.08 Col & 9th Av - 6s...1933 M&S 98 100 
Diamond Match $s,- July, *13.100 5.00 Sry De SB & Bat 60:1983 Sap 37 2s 
K. C. R. & L. 6s, Sept., '12.. 94 - 97 6.50 Dry Dock E B & Bat 
Maine Central 4s, Dec., '14... 99 -100 4.26 “etter es 30 40 
N. Y. C. Equip. 58, Nov., '14.101%-102% 4.15 [Lex ay & Pav Fy 68..1922 M&S 98 100 
N. § C. Equip. 5s, Nov., '16.102%-103% 4.15 Second Av Ry stock... 8 ll 
N. Y¥. C. Equip. 6s, Nov., 19.104%-105% 4.15 Second Av Ry Cons 68.1948 F&A 40 48 
N.Y.,N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., °12. -100%-100% 3.93 Sixth Av Ry stock. ps Sips 120 128 
No. American 5s, May, '12....100 -101 5.00 South Ferry Ry 1st 68.1919 J&D 85 90 
St. L. & S. F. 4%s, Feb., 'i2.. 98%- 98% 5.60 Union Ry ist 68..--...1942 F&A 101% 108 
Southern Ry. .5s, Feb., 1913 99%-100% 65.45 Westchester El Ry 68..1943 J&J 65 15 
Tidewater 6s, June, '18...... 101%-101% 5.35 Yonkers Ry ist 6s.....1946 A&O 75 80 
Western Tel. 5s, Feb., °12....100%-100% 65.20 New Amst Gas Cons 58.1927 J&J 101% 102% 
Central Union Gas 6s8..1927 M&S 101% 108 
Equitable Gas Light 58.1930 J&J 101% 105 
NTSERGuomiin fey Me 
sacar ‘ = . 99 101 
INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. Northern Union Gas bs.1927 M&N 100 102 
cs oe ‘~~. © oe andar as Light 68.1930 M&N 102 105 
Quot d by A. M. Kidder & Co., 5 Nassau St., Westchester Light 68..1950 J&D 104 105 
New York. Bklyn. Ferry Gen. 68..1948 .... 15 24 
Bid. Asked. Hoboken Fy ist mtg6s.1946 M&N 104 107 
Ann Arbor, pref. ........-- cteeenee Mae 80 NY & Bkn Fy ist mt 68.1911 J&J 90 96 
Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western.... .. 10 NY & Hobok Fy Gen 68.1946 J&D 96 99 
Atlanta & West Point .........-..180 140 NY & East River Fy...... QM 15 25 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn....... 240 252 10th & 23d St Ferry....... A&O 30 40 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, pref...... 10 10th & 238d St Fy ist 68.1919 J&D 655 60 
Central New England .......-.... . bat Union Ferry ..... QJ 21 24 
Central New England, pref........- i os Union Ferry ist Miasa 71920 M&N_ 97 100 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy......200 205 
nee. Indianapolis & Louisville... 50 60 
hicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref. 60 80 s . 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.... 35 50 EQUIPMENT BONDS. 
Cincin, “N. 0. & Tex. Pac.....--..140 ... «Quoted by Blake & Reeves, Dealers in Invest- 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref....105 0 ment Securities, 34 Pine St., New York. 
Cincinnati Northern ........ . 40 50 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus. ecnee 70 84 (Quotations are given in basis.) 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & L., pref... 94 100 Bid. Asked. 
Delaware ....cccceccces-covcessees 42 46 F 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref ck Atl. Coast Line 4%, Mar., "17..-. 4% 4% 
' ee ee Buff., Roch. & Pitts.4%%, Apr.,’27 4% 4% 
canadian Northern 4%%, Sept., ‘19 5% 5 
—— Central of Georgia 4%%, July, "16 5 4% 
rn N. 13°33 Age., “18.cc-. 4% 4\ 
- var y Ches. hio 4%, t., "EC.cccceoe § 4% 
GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY BONDS. Chic. & Alton 49% Juné, '16........ 4% 4% 
*hic. Ito 4 . os 
Quoted by Rhodes & Company, Bankers Ghic, eV: peli’ wee iz bait 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 45 Wall Del. & Hud. 4%%, 4% i? 
St.. New York Erie 4%, ec., “11. 5 5 
alle: » Erie 4%, June, "13. 5% 4% 
Name and Maturity Price. Yield. a ‘a me «a ; rf 
U. S. Gov. reg. 38, 1918 ....101%-102% 2.68 Erie 4%, June, '16....... A 4% 
U. S. Gov. reg. 28, 1930...... 10034-100% 1.96 N. Y. Cent. 5%, Nov., ’” 4.45 4.35 
Panama Canal, reg. s 1936..100%-100% 1.97 N. Y. Cent. 5%, Nov., 4.45 4.35 
Dist. of Columbia 3-65s ...... 105 -106 3.05 No. West. 4%, Mar., 4% 4% 
New York City 4% i967... 108 -108% 4.07 Pennsylvania 4%, Nov., sesneces «OD 4% 
New York City 41s, 1917....102 -102% 3.98 So. Ry. 4%%, Series E, June, “44. 6% 4% 
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REALTY SECURITIES. 


Quoted by Peabody & Co., Specialists in Real 
Estate Securities, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Realty Bonds. 
Bonds are all traded in (and accrued interest). 
Bid. Asked. 
American Real Estate Co., Gold 6% 90 96 
Broadway Realty Co., lst Mtg. 5%.100 103 
Broadway Realty Co., 2d Mtg., 5%. .. 80 
Estates of Long Beach, 6% ...... 75 79 
Greeley Square Realty Co., 5%... .. 85 
Hotel Rector, 2d Mtg., 6%, 1919.. .. 85 
a i Property Holding Co. of 





i eae 100 103 
imaroved. “7 erty Holding Co. of 
of N. OF oe er ee 95 100 
“tines ‘bond Co., 20 yr. 4% .... 85 88 
Monaton Realty & Inv. Corp., 6%.. .. 95 


Murray Hill Pk., lst Mtg. Guar. 6% 99 100 
N. Y. R. E. Sec. Co., Gold Mtg. 6% 98% 100 


N. Y. Realty Owners, Guar. 6%... 86 95 
Queensboro Corp., Part. 5s ........ 94 99 
U. S. Realty & Imp. Conv. Deb. 5% 89 90 


Realty Stocks. 


Dividend. Bid. Asked. 
Ackerson, T. B. Co. com. 5% 200 rT 
Ackerson, T. B. Co. pfd. 8% 98 100 
*Alliance Realty Co... 8% Q. Apr. 120 125 
Bond & Mtg. Guar. Co.12% Q Feb 242 247 


City Investing Co. com..... 42 48 
City Investing Co. pfd. 7% 90 95 
tCity & Sub. Homes Co. 4% June &D. 8 

Lawyers Mortgage Co..12% Q. Jan. 247 253 


Lawyers T. I. & T. Co.12% Q. Jan. 233 238 
Monaton Realty & In- 

vesting Corp. pfd....10% 80 100 

. Y. Mtg. & Sec. Co. 3112% Q. Jan. 207 212 
x. YY. RB See. Ca, 

Conv., Ist pfd. ....6. 7% 99 100 
Realty "Associates estas 6% FAT. 110 114 
Second United Cities 

R’lty Co., Ser. A. pfd. 5% eee 
‘Title Guar. & Trust Co.?0% Q. May 470 480 





*6% extra dividend 1910. ¢Par value $10. 





COAL BONDS. 


Quoted by Frederic H. Hatch & Co., Dealers 
in Investment Securities. 30 Broad St., New 
York. 

Bid. Asked. 

Beech Creek C. & Coke 1st 5s, 1944. 83 87 

Cahaba Coal Min. Co. Ist 6s, 1922.105 eae 

Clearfield Bitum. Coal Ist 4s, 1940. 75 85 

Consolidated Indian Coal ist Sink- 


ing Fund 5s, 1935 -......... coos T9 84 
Continental Coal ist bs, 1962...... 96 100 
Fairmount Coal ist 5s, 1931..... coe 94 97 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 

1st Sinking Funds 5bs, 1951...... 96 100 
Monongahela River —_— Coal & 

Coke ist 6s, 1949 . seoececkt® 113 
New Mexico Railway, & “Coal Ist & 

Coll. Tr. See, 1947 ..cccccccsscce 98 103 





ACTIVE BONDS. 
Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, Bankers, 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 


St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 
ieee: DO: Chet GB. 6i0c6csaeces 101 101% 
Amer. Steel Foundries 4s, 1923.... 64 67 
Amer. Steel Foundries 6s, 1935....100 101% 
Balt. & Ohio, Southwest. Dis. 3%s.. 90 91 
Bethlehem Steel 58 ........sseee00% 92 93 
Chic., Buriington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 95% 96% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 4s. 99 99% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 3%s. 87 87% 





Cin. Hamiiton & Dayton 4s ...... 90 91% 
Denver & Rio Grande Ref’ng 5s... 86 87% 
Louis. & Nashville unified 4s8...... 98 99 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s 85 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL 
BONDS. 


Reported by Zimmermann & Forshay, 9 Wall 
St.. New York. 
Bid. Asked. 
German Govt. 3%s os 93 
German Govt. 38s....... 82% 83% 








Prussian Consols 4s 101% 102% 
Bavarian Govt. 4s 100% 101% 
CE, En. 5 os wow wee eee-oere 82% 83% 
SE GE, BD ccccccsvecescees 80% 81% 
ee Ge Meee Oe cw ccesetseenceeed 100 101 

Ce tee SS OD co cccncsccven aan 100 101 

City of Augsburg 4s 99% 100% 
COCy OC MRICR 40 .nccccccccccccce 99% 100% 
City of Frankfurt 3% ceteve Oe 93 

City of Vienna 4s ...... 94 95 

ES TE eve nescawesinees 99% 100% 
ee ee 91% 92% 
Pe ML oo 6 og 5 b.56e8-w aed ies 94% 95% 
Mente «~COMNCIS SUS oc ckvcscccccec 77% 78% 


POWER COMPANY BONDS. 


Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., Bankers, 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
24 Broad St., New York. 


Bid. Asked. 
Guanajuato Power & El. Co. com. 30 33 
Bonds, 6%, due 1932 (Int.)..... 90 95 


WER, GV.) cccccccsvcccceccccccses 70 75 





Arizona Power Co. bonds due 

Leth aeres RUA AAET SOA d'd:0:04-4% 83 87 
Arizona Power Co. pref. .........+. 57 -— 
Arizona Power Co. com. .......... 15 20 
Great Western Power Co. bonds, 


= eee rns eee 84% 8 
Mobile Elec. Co. bds., 5%, due 1946 85 88 
Mobile Elec. Co., pref., 7%, ex-div. 90 95 
Mobile Elec. Co., COM. ...+-sccceee oe ee 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co., pref., 6%. 80 8 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co., com...... 75 7 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 33 Wall 
St., New York. 





Bid. Asked 
BERS TPO 2 eciccccesscsiccscescanl 215 
MEENTOGE: TPGED ccc cetvcccsavcess 120 124 
American Chicle com. ..........-- 243 253 
American Chicle pref. .....ccccces 99 103 
American Coal Products .......... 92 95 
Mmmeriemm TERBPORD 2c cccccccscocsccaet 212 
American Gas & Electric com..... 56 59 
American Gas & Electric pref. .... 42 44 
Babcock & WIlCOxX ......-seseeeee 97% 100 
Bordens Condensed Milk com....... 119% 122 
Bordens Condensed Milk pref. ..... 105 108 
ee rer re 90 100 
Childs Restaurant Co. com........ 180 mer 
Childs Restaurant Co. pref. ...... 109 113 
Del., Lack. & Western Coal ......300 315 
ee Wee BED GOT. cccccvicscovcce 75 85 
Be Ws, BO BUGS. ccc viccccesercosses 120 130 
General Motors com. .......-..e0:. 39 41 
General Motore pref. .ccccccccccvce 75 78 
Gray National Telautograph ...... 6 9 
EE ee aa ‘ 13 
Hudson & Manhattan com. 14 
International Nickel com. 245 
International Nickel pref. 99 
International Silver pref. 117 
Kings Co. EB. Li & PP. nwcccccccccs 125 
Otis BWilevOtOr COM. .ccccsscccsccccs 6S 71 
Otig Elevator pref. ...........0eee. { 99 
Pacific Gas & Electric com. 5 69 
Pacific.Gas & Electric pref. ‘ 87 
Penn. Water & Power ...........+-. ‘ 55 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. ......-+e0e0% 95 208 
Pope Manufacturing com. i 48 
Pope Manufacturing pref. ......... 71 
PO SE charseasdesccverees § 100 
Royal Baking Powder com........ 192 199 
Royal Baking Powder pref. ....... 105 107% 


Safety Car Heating & Lighting. ...120 123 
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Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
fk errr ree 120 130 a oe Ee MD, © 6 co c0t00000senene ee 26 
Singer Manufacturing ............. 250 255 i > Ce OG ctdeeeeweecteneaee 65 68 
Standard Coupler com. ............ 40 45 Union Typewriter com. ............ 36 40 
Texas & Pacific Coal .......cccces 96 102 United Cigar Stores ...........+..225 235 
Thompson-Starrett com. .......... 122 130 Virginian Railway .... 21 

Thompson-Starrett com. (& cert.)..140 150 Wells Fargo Express . 154% 
Thompson-Starrett pref. .......... 100 110 Western Pacific ...... 15 
Tri-City Railway & Light com..... 26 29 Western Power com. 35 
Tri-City Railway & Light pref. .... 92 95 Western Power pref 65 70 
TB. TOE cc cccvctetccevssesens 85 90 Worthington Pump pref. .......... 107 . 


A BANKING AND CURRENCY LIBRARY 


By Elmer H. Youngman, Editor of The Bankers Magazine 


“| BE interest in banking subjects is 

indicated by an increasing num- 
ber of inquiries addressed to Tue 
Bankers MaGazine for the best books 
on such matters. A list of standard 
works on money, banking, foreign ex- 
change and trust companies was pub- 
lished in Tue Bankers MaGazine for 
May, 1908. It was the purpose of this 
list to name only a few representative 
works, which the average man of affairs 
might find useful as the nucleus for a 
small library, rather than to give an 
elaborate bibliography for the special 
student. The list was limited, there- 
fore, to about twenty-five books, repre- 
senting a cost of from fifty dollars to 
sixty dollars, according to the selection 
made. Since the publication of this 
list new editions of these works have 
been issued in many cases, and they 
have been supplemented by a few other 
works of value for the general reader. 
It seems proper, therefore, to present 
the list anew, with corrections and ad- 
ditions to bring it up-to-date and which 
make it of special value to the man who 
wishes to acquire a practical working 
knowledge of monetary banking theory 
and history. 

Only a few of the large number of 
special monographs issued by the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission are in- 
cluded in this list, in spite of their high 
value, because most of these mono- 
graphs deal with a single banking in- 
stitution or subject and are therefore 
not of a sufficiently general character 
to be included in a collection of this 
sort. The lost of monographs of the 


Commission numbers from forty to fifty 
and is of great interest for the special 
student. A list of such publications, 
with the nominal prices charged, can be 
obtained by application to the National 
Monetary Commission at Washington. 
The general character of the list here 
given explains its limitations. The fact 
that certain books are included is not 
in any way a reflection upon others 
which do not appear, many of which 
are broader in scope or more elaborate 
in detail than those given, but seem less 
adapted for the every-day reader who 
is not a specialist on the monetary 
problem. 
Works on Po.iticaL 
Economy. 


GENERAL 


The number of general works on 
political economy, which include refer- 
ences to the principles of money and 
banking, is large ana many of them 
possess high merit. The work of Adam 
Smith, “The Wealth of Nations,” first 
published in 1776, and of John Stuart 
Mill, “Principles of Political Econ- 
omy,” first published in 1848, can still 
be obtained in a variety of editions, and 
are well worth reading by the scholar. 
One of the most compact modern edi- 
tions of “The Wealth of Nations” is 
issued in two volumes in “Every Man’s 
Library,” published by E. P. Dutton 
& Company, with an introduction by 
Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, pp. 
441. Of more modern works of a gen- 
eral character the following are among 
the best: 
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Seligman, Edwin R. A.: “Principles of 
Economies,” New York - and London, 
fourth edition, 1909. 

Professor Seligman stands in the front 
rank of living American economists and 
his book is clear and forcible. The number 
of pages devoted to money and banking is 
about 140, exclusive of other related sub- 
jects. 


Fetter, Frank A.: “The Principles of 

Economics,” New York, 1904. 

This book presents very clearly the con- 
clusions on economic principles reached by 
leading economists in recent years. The 
number of pages devoted directly to money 
and banking is about sixty. 


Seagar, Henry R.: “Introduction to Eco- 

nomics,” New York, 1904. 

Follows to some extent the lines of his- 
torical development, bringing recent prac- 
tical illustrations to the support of the 
principles laid down. The number of pages 
devoted directly to money and banking is 
about sixty, exclusive of foreign exchange 
and kindred subjects. 


Worxs on Money. 


Jevons, W. Stanley: “Money and_ the 
Mechanism of Exchange,” London and 
New York, pp. 349. 

Is very compact, containing only about 
85,000 words, but presents clearly the prin- 
ciples of metallic money. The author’s 
views on the bank note system of the Bank 
of England do not accord with those of 
many other economists. 


Conant, Charles A.: “The Principles of 
Money and Banking,” two volumes, New 
York, 1905, pp. 437 and 488. 


The most comprehensive treatise on the 
entire subject of money and banking which 
has been completed in recent years. The 
first velume is divided into three books— 
“The Evolution of Modern Money,” “The 
Principles of the Value of Money,” and 
“The Evolution of Monetary Systems.” A 
full explanation is given of the evolution «f 
the gold standard and of the development 
of the gold exchange standard, in which the 
author had an important part. The second 
volume relates to the principles covering 
bank note currency and negotiable securi- 
ties. Its contents are referred to further 
down. 


Scott, William A.: “Money and Banking,” 
New York, 1903, pp. 381. 


A general survey of the monetary prob- 
lem, longer than Jevons, but less elaborate 
than Conant. 


Principrtes oF A BANKING CURRENCY. 


Dunbar, Charles F.: “Chapters on the 
Theory and History of Banking,” New 
York and London, 1901, pp. 252. 


Written originally by the eminent pro- 
fessor of Harvard University, recently de- 
ceased, who stood at the time of his death 
among the half dozen leading American 
economists. ‘The work contains chapters on 
the discount and deposit system, bank-notes, 
combined reserves, and upon the Bank of 
France, the Bank of England, and the Im- 
perial Bank of Germany. It has been 
brought, down to date and considerable new 
matter added by O. M. W. Sprague, now 
professor of political economy at Harvard. 


Conant, Charles A.: “The Principles of 

Banking,” New York, 1908, pp. 488. 

A reprint in separate form of Volume 
II of “The Principles of Money and Bank- 
ing.’ referred to above. Divided into three 
books. “The Principles of a Banking Cur- 
rency,” “The Evolution of Commercial 
Banking,” and “The Co-operation of the 
Factors of Exchange.” Deals perhaps most 
fully among recent treatises with the se- 
curity for bank issues, limit of reserves, 
and similar topics. The second book deals 
more largely with the check and clearing 
systems. The third book treats of the part 
which negotiable securities dealt in on the 
stock exchanges play in financial operations. 


White, Horace: “Money and_ Banking,” 
third edition, corrected to the year 1910, 
New York, 1910, pp. 475. 

This edition is rewritten and brought up 
to date from the valuable book first issued 
during the currency and silver discussions 
of 1895. It deals with both the subjects of 
metallic money and bank-note currency 
from the standpoint of the practical prob- 
lems which have arisen in American mone- 
tary experience. Contains much valuable 
historical matter, but so treated as to apply 
to existing conditions. 


Youngman, Elmer H.: “Credit Currency.” 

New York, 1907, pp. 35. 

Flementary in character. Treats solely 
of the principles of a bank. note currency, 
and shows the advantages of coin and com- 
mercial paper over bonds as security for 
bank circulation. 


Tur History or BANKING. 


Conant, Charles A.: “A History of Modern 
Banks of Issue,” with an account of the 
economic crises of the nineteenth century 
and the crisis of 1907, fourth edition, 
New York, 1909, pp. 751. 


Has been for the past fifteen vears the 
standard work in English on the history of 
banking. This edition has been rewritten 
and brought up to date. Contains separate 
chapters on each of the leading European 
banking systems, the banks of the United 
States, the state banking systems, and the 
national banking system. The new edition 
includes an account of the crisis of 1907, 
the movements in Congress for monetary 
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reform, and the evolution of the gold ex- 
change standard in Mexico and Oriental 
countries. 


Gilbart, J. W.: “The History,. Principles 
and Practice of Banking.” ‘Two volumes, 
London and New York, 1908. 

A new edition of a work which has long 
been a standard in England by a practical 
banker who lived and wrote more than a 
generation ago. Has been brought up to 
date by the editors, and is, perhaps, the 
most valuable hand book not only of Eng- 
lish banking history, but of banking prac- 
tice. 


Noyes, Alexander D.: 
American Finance,” 
York, 1909, pp. 418. 
A graphic and readable sketch of Amer- 

ican currency and money market troubles 
as influenced by crop movements and for- 
eign exchange, with the individual evolu- 
tion of recent years. Author is financial 
editor of the New York Evening Post. 


“Forty Years cf 
(1865-1907), New 


Knox, John Jay: “A History of Banking 
in the United States,’ New York, 1900, 
pp. 380, published by the Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Written by the Hon. John J. Knox, for- 
merly Comptroller of the Currency, and 
edited by Elmer H. Youngman, editor of 
Tue Bankers Macaztne. Is, perhaps the 
most complete collection of data on the 
banking development of this country. Gives 
full accounts of the state systems before 
the Civil War, and describes the evolution 
of the national system from its foundation 
in 1864 to the date of publication. Many 
side-lights are thrown also on the evolution 
of the banking systems of the various 
states. 


MECHANISM OF THE Money MARKET. 


Bagehot, Walters “Lombard Street,” new 
edition, with introduction by Hartley 
Withers, New York, 1910, pp. 372. 

The classic work of the editor of the 
London Economist of a generation ago, 
which explains the mechanism of the Eng- 
lish money market, including the relations 
of the Bank of England with the joint- 
stock hanks and the bill brokers. This is 
a valuable and readable work. 


Withers, Hartley: “The Meaning of Money,” 

New York, 1910, pp. 307. 

A readable review of the London money 
market, giving special attention to the de- 
velopments of recent years. Forms an in- 
teresting supplement to Bagehot’s “Lom- 
bard Street.” ; 


Pratt, Sereno S.: “The Work of Wall 
Street,” New York, 1903, pp. 286. 


A clear and interesting account of the 
early development of Wall Street, the or- 
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ganization of the New York stock market 
and the manner of doing business there. 
The author was at one time editor of the 
Wall Street Journal and is now Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York. 


Forricn ExcHance. 


Goschen, George J.: “Ihe Theory of the 
Foreign Exchanges,” London, 1894, pp. 
152. 

The classic English work on the gen- 
eral principles of foreign exchange, but is, 
perhaps, a little less up to date than the 
next work recommended. 


Clare, George: “The A B C of the Foreign 

Exchanges,” London, 1895, pp. 160. 

Sets forth in brief compass and in simple 
form the principles underlying foreign ex- 
change operations under modern conditions. 
While not remarkable in style, is one of 
the best short treatises available in English. 


Escher, Franklin: “The Elements of Foreign 
Exchange,” New York, 1910, pp. 160. 
This is a short, practical treatise on for- 

eign exchange, designed to supply the need 
for a book from which a working knowledge 
of the subject can be readily obtained. 
Technicalities are avoided as far as pos- 
sible and the subject explained for the be- 
ginner or the advanced exchange man. The 
author has had _ practical training in 
foreign exchange and is a member of the 
staff of the Bankers Macaztne and finan- 
cial editor of Harper's weekly. 


Trust Companies. 


Herrick, Clay: “Trust Companies; Their 
Organization, Growth and Management,” 
New York, 1910, pp. 500. 

The author is an officer of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company and has brought to- 
gether the results of experience in many 
departments. He takes up each branch of 
trust company business, outlining the most 
approved business methods. He gives also 
a summary of the laws of the various 
states. 


Kirkbride & Sterrett: “The Modern Trust 
Company,” New York, 1908, third edition. 
Goes thoroughly into the organization 

and methods of trust companies. ‘This is 

one of the principal systematic works on 
the subject. 


Bankine Practice. 


Patten, Claudius B.: “The Methods and 
Machinery of Practical Banking,’ New 
York, 1907, twelfth adition, pp. 515, pub- 
lished by the Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany. 

A work by a practical banker, which 
deals fully and completely with the prin- 
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ciples governing banking practice, includ- 
ing the making of loans, relations with de- 
positors, and other details in addition to 
the issue of notes. 


Barrett: “Modern Banking Methods,” New 
York, 1908, fifth edition, pp. 325, pub- 
lished by the Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany. 

This book deals more explicitly with the 
details of bookkeeping in banks than the 
one previously named. It is one of the 
most complete available compendia of 
practical banking methods for the use alike 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


of officers, directors and employees in the 
modern bank. 


Fiske, Amos K.: “The Modern Bank,” New 

York, 1904, pp. 348. 

Deals with a modern bank from the 
standpoint of analysis and forms in some 
respects one of the best books for a be- 
ginner. The subject of bank note cur- 
rency is dealt with and also that of the 
relation of the bank to the public, but 
details of practice are not gone into so 
fully as in the two books previously 
named, 
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SECURITY AND SENTIMENT IN VAULT 
BUILDING 


ad | AM Mr. , president of the 
——— National Bank of We 

are capitalized at $200,000 and our de- 
posits are now running from $800,000 to $900,- 
000. A conservatively liberal policy toward 
our customers has enabled us to build up a 
surplus of $150,000, a portion of which we 
propose to spend on a larger banking room 
and the installation of a new vault, but 
whether we will put in the vault, and, in- 
cidentally, a new banking room or vice ver- 
sa, seers to be the rock on which we have 
struck. 

“We have received all kinds of recom- 
mendations, from a concrete vault with a 
bluff door, having an electrical connection 
with the police station, to an elaborate out- 
fit with twenty-inch doors, which to buy 
would practically eat up our entire appro- 
priation for improvements. 

“Now, then, what I would like to know 
is this: Where is the dividing line in vault 
building between adequate security and sen- 
timent, and to what extent should sentiment 
be considered >” 

This was the question put to Mr. Benja- 
min F. Tripp, the well-known bank vault 
engineer of Boston, and as it is a problem 
that faces many bankers in all parts of the 
country, his reply is worth setting down 
here. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Tripp, “you may cr 
may not be aware of the fact that no secu- 
rity vault of proper modern design and 
construction, having a six-inch outer door, 
three-inch inner door and a two-inch lining 
encased in reinforced concrete masonry, has 
ever been burglarized. 

“In mv opinion it would be absurd to 
ascribe this inactivity on the part of the 
burglar to lack of intelligence or knowledge 


of, the valuable contents of vaults. He 
knows that his chance for success is so in- 
finitely small, he prefers to hazard his lib- 
erty by confining his activities to the old or 
obsolete type of vault or safe. 

“A few years ago the electric arc caused 
general alarm among bankers, but there is 
no instance on record of its successful use 
burglariously on a vault of this type. Of 
late, the oxy-acetylene terch is causing 
bankers more or less uneasiness, but recent 
demonstrations by a reputable New York 
concern before the representatives of a 
large New England bank have convinced me 
that in the hands of the burglar and under 
the conditions which he must work, this 
method of attack is no more effective than 
the electric are. These are facts which bear 
directly on your first question. 

“Your second question can only be 
answered in the abstract, as each individual 
case should receive individual treatment. In 
fact, when the line of adequate security is 
passed, vault building resolves itself into a 
strictly commercial proposition; in other 
words, how much can a bank spend on its 
vault, or, for that matter, its whole outfit, 
with a reasonable assurance of a fair return 
on the investment? 

“We will take yours as a concrete case. 
You are located in a city whose business 
is largely commercial rather than manufac- 
turing, and it is a distributing point for a 
large number of thriving towns. Your peo- 
ple are thrifty and their earning capacity is 
good, all of which make for good banking 
and safe, deposit business, and I believe you 
would be warranted in considering senti- 
ment to the extent of building a vault as 
large as your floor plan will permit, the 
outer door to he ten inches, inner door five 
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CONFIDENCE INSPIRING 


“THE fact that this office is supervising vault construction 
for banks and the government, aggregating $1,500,000 
in value, should be convincing proof of the high-class and 
dependable service that we render. 
All grades, from the veriest tin box to the heaviest 
steel vault, can be best and most economically built by our 
method of design and superintendence. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT 


inches, lining three inches, with at least 
eighteen inches of reinforced concrete sur- 
rounding same. The finish of the exposed 
parts to be modestly attractive and dura- 
ble, in order to convey an impression of 
solidity rather than beauty, and not be ex- 
cessively expensive in the matter of up- 
keep. 

“T also believe you would be warranted in 
equipping the vault and doors with an elec- 
tric burglar alarm. Of course such devices 
offer no physical resistance in the event of 
a burglarious attack, but their moral effect 
on the customer, as well as the burglar, is 
worth the outlay.” 


SAFE DEPOSIT ADVERTISING 
HINTS 
Some Good “ Reasons Why” That May Be 
Used To Advantage In Safe Deposit 
Advertising 
You should keep your will in a safe de- 


sit vault. 
posit vau - ‘ 


You should keep your fire insurance policy 
where you can get it “after the fire.” 
7 * * 
You should keep the deed to your prop- 
erty in our vault. 


* * ” 


You should keep your Life Insurance 


Policy where your family can get it if you 


die. 
* * * 
You should have a place of safe storage 
for your jewelry or valuable heirlooms. 
- * * 


If you own a bond you should keep it 
in a safe deposit vault where it is safe. 


~ 7 * 


You should store your silverware in our 
storage vault when you go away from home. 


a. * * 


If you have an abstract of title or in fact 
any valuable papers you should insure them 
against loss by renting a safe deposit box. 


. ~ * 


Protection is not expensive; it amounts 
to an investment that is continually paying 
for itself—the peace of mind—the sense cf 
security—that comes from having one’s val- 
uable papers lodged in a fire and burglar- 
proof vault, is worth many times the nomi- 
nal cost of a safe deposit box. 

am * * 


If your valuable papers and precious be- 
longings are worth a few cents a day to 
you, there should not be a moment’s hesi- 
tation in placing them in a burglar and 
fireproof vault. , 

7 * 

A vault in our Safe Deposit Department 
can be rented for as little as $5 a year. 
It might be worth $5,000 to you some day. 


VAULT BUILDING PROBLEMS 
By Frederick S. Holmes 


OW not to build a vault is a problem 
easily demonstrated by an examina- 
tion of many of the vaults in use 

to-day. Resisting burglars and even fire to 
a degree unbelievably small, they represent 
the poorest kind of an investment; this is 
the fact, and the reason is not far to seek. 
It is due to the bankers’ ignorance of the 
subject, the burglars’ past inaction, and the 


Freperitck S. Hoimes 
BANK VAULT ENGINEER 


too often unscrupulous competition of vault 
salesmen. Eliminate either one of these 
three factors, and most vaults would be 
properly rebuilt at once. 

The employment of a competent vault 
engineer would substitute the fullest knowl- 
edge and unbiased service for the first, 
and does away entirely with the last. The 
burglar will remain inactive whenever and 
wherever proper changes are made. Con- 
tinue the vault building of the country 
along the old lines and the impending and 
inevitable change will be accomplished with 
great losses, because the burglar will have 
completed his nap and be fully awake to 
his opportunities. 











S there has been some criticism of 
the work of the National Mone- 
tary Commission, the following state- 
ment, made by Hon. John W. Weeks, 


in an address before the convention of * 
the National Association of Cotton™ 


Manufacturers at Manchester, Vt., in 
September, will be found of interest: 
The Monetary Commission undertook its 


task, studying first our own defects and 
needs; then making a thorough study of the 
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systems employed in foreign countries for 
the purpose of grafting on to our system 
such parts of them as could be used, modi- 
fying them to meet our peculiar conditions. 
With that purpose in mind, investigating 
committees have been abroad, a carefully 
prepared up to date financial library has 
been published, the financial systems of 
foreign countries having the best methods 
have been carefully investigated, our own 
banking deficiencies have been given the 
amplest consideration and the Commission 
is substantially ready to make a report, 
which, under the law passed at the recent 
special session of Congress, must necessarily 
be made before the ninth of next January. 
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WORK OF THE MONETARY COMMISSION 


Much _ public criticism of the Commission, 
most of which was unwarranted, has re- 
cently been made on account of the ap- 
pojptment to it of three men who were for- 
mérly members of the Senate or House, but 
whose terms had expired. That fact is the 
only real basis for this public criticism and 
the discussion which has taken place in 
Congress. No member of the Monetary 
Commission had any voice in the appoint- 
ment of these members, and it was mani- 
festly against the original purpose in mak- 
ing up the Commission, because, as I have 
stated, it is desirable that all of its mem- 
bers be active members of Congress. With 
this exception, however, there is, in my 
opinion, no real reason for criticism of the 
Commission, the work of which has been 
proceeding as rapidly as its members could 
give the time for that purpose and without 
any unreasonable expenditures. In fact the 
expenditures which have been made are 
trivial compared with the importance of the 
subject and the benefits which may be de- 
rived from a correct solution of it. 

Early in the year Senator Aldrich, as the 
result of a vote of the Commission, pre- 
pared the framework of a plan to be con- 
sidered and used as a basis for the final 
report to be made by the Commission. The 
result of this action is what is known as 
the Aldrich plan, which not only embraces 
the views entertained by Mr. Aldrich, but 
the weil-known ideas of many members of 
the Commission. The plan has been since 
it was made public, investigated in some 
form by most of the bankers of the coun- 
trv, and systematically and thoroughly by 
official committees of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, by the banking associations 
of many States, and by a large number of 
financial students and economists. With 
trifling exceptions the plan has been re- 
ceived favorably—in fact, almost without 
exception, with unqualified words of com- 
mendation and approval. 


Mr. Weeks, besides being a member 
of the Monetary Commission, is a mem- 
ber of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, and one of the recognized lead- 
ers in the House of Representatives. 
He is also actively engaged in business, 
being a partner in the firm of Horn- 
blower & Weeks of Boston and vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of that city. His position in the politi- 
cal and business world and his knowl- 
edge of banking and currency problems 
lend weight to the views above ex- 
pressed. 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER PLANT AT HARTFORD, CONN.—LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITER—A STORY OF 
PROGRESS 


RAPID GROWTH OF THE UNDERWOOD STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


HE modern typewriter is the product 

of American inventive genius, coupled 

with the foresight, ability and ag- 
gressiveness of the American manufacturer, 
and supported by the confidence of the 
American capitalist. It stands as an in- 
dustrial monument to the American com- 
mercial spirit which has in a few decades 
made the institutions of this country the 
marvel of the world. 

Owing to the universal popularity and 
wide variety of uses to which American 
typewriters are applied, the typewriter in- 
dustry has become one of large importance, 
involving the constant employment of over 
a hundred thousand people and reaching a 
volume of about $40,000,000 per annum, with 
a constantly increasing growth in all direc- 
tions. The first modern typewriter, appeared 
on the market in the early seventies and was 
necessarily of crude design and construc- 
tion, but these crudities were speedily eradi- 
cated and improvements rapidly followed 
each other, until to-day the standard makes 
of typewriters represent a high degree of 
mechanical efficiency. 

With its use at first confined to ordinary 
correspondence and ‘its sale limited largely 
to people of means, gradually the gen- 
eral public came to realize the labor-saving 
possibilities of the typewriter, not only for 
correspondence, but for all classes of writ- 
ing, compiling and accounting work so that 
to-day the typewriter is looked upon as an 
economic necessity, and is used in all well 
organized offices, and by professional people, 
for all kinds of writing and_ statistical 
work, 

INTRODUCED, 


VistpLE WritiInG 


During the first twenty years of writing 
machine history the under-stroke machine 
attained such prominence that few looked 
for any radical change in the then accepted 





design, which had a large demand and was 
considered to be well nigh ultimate perfec- 
tion. There were some minds, however, that 
reasoned that the capacity of the typewriter 
could be greatly increased by some new ar- 
rangement of type-bar action that would 
cause the printing to be made in full view 
of the operator, and thus avoid the neces- 
sity of lifting the platen in order to see the 
writing. 

In 1897 the Underwood Typewriter made 
its appearance on the market as the first 
front stroke “visible” typewriter. Manu- 
facturers of other machines, however, for 
some years failed to realize the importance 
of this style of construction and continued 
to make the understroke, or “blind” type of 
machine for many years, meanwhile pre- 
dicting the ultimate failure of the front 
stroke visible machine to give satisfaction. 
However tenaciously this view was held in 
those days, the front stroke visible model 
has been in the past few years adopted by 
the principal manufacturers as the ideal de- 
sign and to-day all standard makes of type- 
writers are of this style of construction. 

Being the first front stroke visible type- 
writer on the market, and incorporating in 
its design and construction important im- 
provements in the type-bar and carriage 
escapement mechanism, the Underwood 
Typewriter met with remarkable success 
and attained a popularity which immedi- 
ately created and sustained a larger de- 
mand than the plant of the company could 
supply, notwithstanding the capacity of the 
plant was enlarged every year, and the 
manufacturing facilities to-day are double 
those of any other typewriter factory in the 
world, 

The Underwood Typewriter Company is 
a Delaware corporation, with an author- 
ized capitalization of $14,000,000, consisting 
of $5,000,000 of seven per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock and $9,000,000 common 
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NEW UNDERWOOD BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 











THE AMERICAN 


stock, of which $8,500,000 is issued and out- 
standing and $500,000 un-issued. 

The plant of the company at Hartford, 
Connecticut, consisting of modern factory 
buildings of brick, stone and cement con- 
struction, contains a full equipment of up- 
to-date machinery, which is operated to full 
capacity and employs upwards of 3,200 per- 
sons. For the health, comfort and protec- 
tion of employees there are provided scien- 
tific heating, ventilating and lighting: facili- 
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products of the company inciude the Un- 
derwood Computing Machine, the Under- 
wood Automatic Typewriter Operator, the 
Underwood Automatic Pay Station Type- 
writer, the Underwood Adding Machine, the 
Underwood Duplicator, the Anderson 
Automatic Carriage Return, typewriter rib- 
bons and supplies. 


Of especial adaptability to the bankin 
business may he mentioned the Underwoo 
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ties; due safeguards against — accidents; 
Separate dining halls for men and women, 
where wholesome meals are served at small 
expense to the employces desiring them; 
two well-equipped emergency hospitals and 
two mutual benefit societies for the care 
and protection of sick members. 

The general offices are located in the new 
Underwood Building, an eighteen-story 
modern office building erected for the com- 
pany’s use, at the corner of Church and 
Vesey streets, New York City, and the com- 
pany maintains branch sales offices and 
agencies in all the principal cities of the 
world. In addition to the celebrated Un- 
derwood Typewriter for correspondence, the 


Computing Machine, which is a combined 
writing and tabulating machine useful in 
making extended statements, reports and 
statistics of all kinds involving additions 
and subtractions, and in computing totals 
both in vertical and cross additions. Also 
the Underwood Automatic Typewriter Op- 
erator, which operates the typewriter by 
electricity and produces original typewrit- 
ten letters with different names and ad- 
dresses, and salutations and compliments, 
when desired, at the rate of 6,000 words per 
hour. This machine makes it possible for 
the first time to automatically prepare cir- 
cular letters in the form of original letters 
and thereby obtain for them an attention 
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and interest on the part of the addressee 
which is not usually given to circular letters. 

The Underwood Standard Typewriter, has 
rapidly advanced in popularity throughout 
the world. It has been displayed at all 
expositions of importance since 1900, and 
in every case has received the highest 
award. 

In addition to the awards by expositions, 
the Underwood, in 1910, received from the 
Franklin Institute of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, established nearly one hundred 
years ago for the promotion of the me- 
chanic arts, and comprising among its mem- 
bership the foremost body of mechanical 
engineers in the world, the Elliott Cresson 





ELLIOTT CRESSON GOLD MEDAL PHILADELPHIA 1910 


GRAND PRIX BRUSSELS 1910 
GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR BUENOS AYRES 1910 
GRAND GOLD MEDAL ST PETERSBURG 1909 
GRAND PRIX TURKESTAN JUBILEE 1909. 
GOLD MEDAL GLASGOW 1908 
GRAND PRIZE BARCELONA 1907 
GOLD MEDAL JAMESTOWN 1907 
GRAND PRIZE MILAN 1906 
GOLD MEDALS (2) PORTLAND OREGON 1905 
GRAND PRIZE LIEGE 1905. 
GRAND PRIZE ST LOUIS EXPOSITION 1204. 
GRAND PRIX ST. PETERSBURG 1904 
GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR ST.PETERSBURG 1904. 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR ROME 1903. 
GRAND PRIZE LIMOGES 1903 
GRAND PRIZE ROME 1902 
FIRST GRAND DIPLOMA VENICE 1901, 
GOLD MEDAL FAN AMERICAN BUFFALO 901 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS 1900. 


Gold Medal, which is the Institute’s highest 
award. After a thorough examination of 
the machine by its committee on science and 
the arts it reported, among other things, 
that “abundant opportunity was given the 
committee to examine minutely every detail 
of the manufacture of its writing machine 
at the factory in Hartford, Conn., where, 
under the most able management, the best 
materials obtainable are converted by a very 
superior equipment and through exacting 
workmanship into a writing machine of ex- 
traordinary perfection in its minutest de- 
tails.” 

In practical use and operation the Under- 
wood has proven its superiority over all 
competing machines in speed, accuracy and 


J. H. Neanr 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


C. D. Rice 
FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
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reliability by winning all championship 
typewriting contests, including novice, ama- 
teur and professional, held in the United 
States and Europe in recent times. Not 
only first place, but usually the second and 
third places were won by operators of this 
machine. As a result of the superior qual- 
ity of the machine and the broad and pro- 
gressive policy of the company the sales of 
Underwood machines, it is stated, have for 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


and sale of typewriter ribbons and supplies, 
Through this allied connection with the 
typewriter industry he was naturally in a 
position to realize its future possibilities 
and consequently in the early nineties was 
prompt to see the opportunity afforded by 
the Wagner patents to make and introduce 
an improved model of typewriter of the 
front stroke visible style of construction, 
Accordingly, he secured control of the 





PRESIDENT UNDERWOOD’S OFFICE 


several years largely exceeded those of any 
inachine in the world. 

During the past decade typewriters have 
largely replaced handwriting for such office 
work 
statements and ledger sheets, reports and 
statistics of all kinds, so that to-day many 
corporations use from four to ten times 
more typewriters for this work than for 
regular correspondence. 


BroGRAPHICAL. 


John T. Underwood, president of the 
company, was born in England. He is a 
son of the late John Underwood, who es- 
tablished the firm of John Underwood & 
Company, manufacturers of Underwood 
inks, in London about 1850 and also in New 
York about 1870. John T. Underwood de- 
voted his earlier years to the business of 
John Underwood & Co. in New York, which 
meantime added to its line the manufacture 


as making out invoices, customers’ « 


Wagner patents and proceeded to organize 
a company to manufacture the Underwood 
Typewriter, which made its first appearance 
on the market, a complete and dependable 
machine, in 1897. 

Charles W. Hand, vice-president of the 
company, has occupied that office for 
the past six years. He is a native of Penn- 
sylvania, having come to New York in 1881 
and organized the Davis Oil Company, of 
which he is still the president. From 1897 
to 1906 he was treasurer of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

DeWitt Bergen, treasurer, has held that 
office from the beginning and is a member 
of the executive committee, 

Charles Strauss, general counsel of the 
company and member of the executive com- 
mittee, has been associated closely with 
Mr. Underwocd in directing the af- 
fairs of the company from the begin- 
ning. Mr. Strauss is a prominent mem- 
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BOARD ROOM 


ber of the New York bar and president 
of the Board of Water Supply, which is 
supervising the construction of the new 
water system of New York City, including 
the building of the aqueduct from the Cats- 
kill Mountains. 

This article would not be complete with- 
out including a brief mention of the active 
men of affairs, who, in addition to the gen- 
tlemen previously named, constitute the 
board of directors of the company. These 
gentlemen are: Harry W. Davis, manager of 
the Registrar & Transfer Company at Wil- 


mington, Delaware; Henry Goldman, mem- 
ber of the firm of Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
bankers, New York; Oscar L. Gubelman, 
of Knauth, Nachod & Kuehne, New York; 
J. Henry Haggerty, president of the Hag- 
gerty Refining Co., New York; Philip Leh- 
man, member of the firm of Lehman Bros., 
bankers, New York; Daniel W. McWilliams, 
secretary and treasurer of Manhattan Ele- 
vated R. R.; Henry Morgenthau, member 
of the firm of Henry Morganthau & Co.; 
and Jacob Wertheim, president of United 
Cigar Manufacturers Company. 


THE STORY OF WALL STREET 


HOSE who have borne an active part 

or taken an interest in the develop- 

ment of hig business and the storms 
which have blown upon it from Washington 
and elsewhere during the past decade, will 
find a unique souvenir of these events in a 
book which is being brought out under the 
direction of Mr. Charles A. Conant, on 
“Modern Financial New York and the Men 
Who Have Made It.” The story of the 
panic of 1997 and the relation between New 
York and the national finances, told by such 
men as ex-Secretary Cortelyou and Presi- 
dent Cannon of the Fourth National Bank, 
ought to afford a vivid view of the anxieties 
and efforts in which these men, like Aeneas 


in his story, themselves played a great part. 
The steel plates alone, apart from the text, 
will form an interesting collection to those 
who have come in contact with some of the 
men represented. Each plate has had the 
approval of the subject or members of his 
family and they make altogether a remark- 
able list. Among them are Grover Cleve- 
land, Theodore Roosevelt, Lyman J. Gage, 
George B. Cortelyou, William C. Whitney, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Thomas F’. Ryan, Russell Sage, George W. 
Perkins, William A. Day, Theodore P. 
Shonts, and many other leaders in finance 
and business. 
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INTERESTING RELIC OF THE CONFEDERACY 


ANY interesting and quaint inscrip- 
tions have been found on bank notes 
and other forms of paper currency 

passing through the banks. Bank of Eng- 
land notes, owing to the large blank spaces 
they contain and the quality of paper on 
which they are printed, readily lend them- 
selves to the pens of the wits, philosophers 
and poets into whose hands they may fall. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. John M. 
Miller, Jr., vice-president and cashier of the 
First National Bank of Richmond, Va., Tu 
Banxrrs Macazine is able to present here- 
with a Confederate note which is interest- 
ing in several ways. 

The note itself revives memories of the 
great historic struggle between the North 
and South—memories which, after fifty 
years, have lost all trace of bitterness. 
"An inspection of the face of the note 
will show that it is signed by J. C. Joplin, 
who was a clerk in the Confederate States 
Treasury Department, and in that capacity 
signed Confederate money for the Treasurer 
of the Confederacy. 

On the organization of the First National 
Bank of Kichmond, in May, 1865, Mr. Jop- 
lin was appointed a clerk, and later was 
made paying teller. In February, 1902, he 
was made assistant cashier—a position he 
still occupies at the age of seventy-six years. 

Probably no other bank in the United 
States has as one of its officers at the pres- 
ent time an official of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the Confederate States. 

Upon the back of a similar Confederate 
note was written the poem which is repro- 
duced herewith. The poem is said to have 
been written by Major Jones of the Con- 
federate Army, shortly after the close of 
the Civil War. 
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AN INCIDENT OF COUNTRY BANKING 


AD habits are sure to corner a man in 
time, Allowing overdrafts is a bad 
habit. I once had a woman customer 

who overdrew frequently. Upon notice she 
would make good, ‘and immediately over- 
draw again. She eventually came to con- 
sider that a bank’s main business was con- 
ducted upon overdrafts. 

The bank examiner dropped in one day, 
and while he was counting the funds this 
woman swept in and in Sestay tones re- 
marked: 

“I suppose I shall have to overdraw that 
account again to-day; but I know you won't 
care.” 

“Um—er—” I began, as I grasped the 
counter to help out my knees. 


” 


The examiner’s piercing, coal black eagle 
eye was eating a large, jagged hole through 
me at the time. I took a brace and as- 
sumed a look seven times wiser than a hoot- 
owl. 

“Madam—ahem!—I regret to say that it 
is the policy of this institution to discourage 
the reprehensible practice of overdrawing 
accounts, and might suggest that it will 
facilitate our mutual happiness if this par- 
ticular overdraft is made a most temporary 
one.” 

The woman frappéd in an instant, wheeled 
and stalked out. I wiped my forehead as I 
heard a small chuckle behind me—it was the 
bank examiner !—-N. H. Crowell in “Sunday 
Magazine.” 
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EUROPEAN 


CHARTER OF THE BANK OF 
FRANCE 


HILE the present privileges accord- 

ed to the Bank of France will con- 

tinue until the close of 1920, these 
privileges are nevertheless being attacked 
by those opposed to capitalistic enterprise. 
An inquiry conducted by the French Gov- 
ernment among the chambers of commerce 
has shewn a unanimous sentiment among 
these bodies for a continuance of the pres- 
ent privileges of the bank. 

Thanks to its strong metallic reserves, 
the Bank of France has been able to offer, 
almost without exception, for a period of 
twenty-five years, the lowest and most sta- 
ble rates of discount in the world. It has 
been able to defend the French foreign ex- 
changes while hardly altering its rate. The 
bank had to raise it to four per cent. at the 
end of 1907, but the corresponding rates at 
that time were seven and one-half per cent. 
in Berlin, seven per cent. in London and 
six per cent. in Vienna and Brussels. On 
January 23, 1908, the French rate was 
again lowered to three per cent., the figure 
at which it stood for seven years before the 
crisis, and at which it has since remained. 
From 188] to about 1891 the general mean 
of the discount rates in France had hardly 
risen ahove 3.20. From 1897 to 1910 the 
rate of discount in France has undergone 
only slight variations, between a maximum 
of 4.50 and a minimum of two, while the 
variations have numbered fifty-four in Ger- 
many, between 7.50 and three; fifty-two in 
Switzerland, between six and three; and 
thirty-one in Belgium, between six and 
three. 

As a result of the inquiry among the 


French chambers of commerce. it is not 
likely that the existing privileges of the 
bank will be disturbed. 

When the charter was renewed in 1897 a 
considerable number of obligations were 
imposed upon this institution in favor of 
the State and in favor of the public. Thus 
the hank immediately deposited forty mil- 
lions for the benefit of agricultural credit 
a sum which brought the advances made to 
the State without interest to 180 millions. 
In addition, the bank paid towards agricul- 
tural credit an annual royalty’ which 
amounted on an average to 700,000 francs. 
It deposited with the State 10,700,000 franes 
of hills of the old non-rentré type, and it 
paid over three-quarters of the proceeds of 
discounts on foreign paper, the rate of 
which exceeded five per cent. In addition, 
it undertook to place to the credit of the 
State the proceeds of Treasury operations, 
while at the same time increasing them. 
For the benefit of the public it has multi- 
plied the number of its branch establish- 
ments and sub-offices much more than was 
legally necessary. It has lowered the mini- 
mum amount of the bills admitted to dis- 
count; given new facilities to free clearing; 
admitted to discount on the same terms as 
internal paper bills on the colonies, or on 
places abroad, drawn in France, or ad- 
dressed to business men living in France. 


FRENCH PROVINCIAL BANKS 


N organization of the French provincial 
banks is reported by the Paris corre- 
spondent of the London “Economist,” 

the organization having as its object pro- 
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Capital paid up, $2,000,000 


Metals National Bank; 
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Banco de Nuevo Leon 


N. Lies 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 


Reserves, $788,115.74 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Principal Cosvenpentente s — EW. VORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics & 

L.ONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERI.IN, 
Deutsche Bank, Berliner Handels Geselishaft: PARTS, Credit Lyonnais. Comp- 
toir National d’Fscomte: H‘AWRURG, Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg, Com- 
MADRID, Banco Hispano Americano, 
Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 


RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 
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tection against the competition of some of 
the great French credit institutions like the 
Société Générale, the Credit Lyonnais and 
others, which have set up a whole network 
of branch offices. As these institutions 
know how to float large new issues profitably 
to themselves, they have been in a position 
to make low charges in their branch offices, 
which carry on ordinary banking business. 
The local banks, which previously carried 
on almost exclusively the same operations, 
found themselves in the presence of severe 
competition. Several of these banks have 
been absorbed by the big institutions, and 
have become mere agencies or branch offices. 
But in spite of everything, many of these 
banks have survived, and some of them 
have attained very considerable importance. 
So with the private bank, which originated, 
in fact, at Lyons, and maintained its field 
of activity there and at Marseilles, and in 
the surrounding districts for a long time. 
So, also, with some banks of Meurthe and 
Mosclle. 

These provincial banks have found very 
cffective means of fighting the big credit 
establishments, by attempting to imitate 
them—that is te say, by combining to float 
loans, paper which would bring in a larger 
income, thanks to higher commissions, than 
could normally be obtained by such busi- 
ness. Agreements were thus made for the 
formation of a syndicate of provincial 
bankers, with the very modest capital of 
500,000 franes, composed of small shares. 
held by the provincial bankers. The syndi- 
cate has already succeeded for some years 
past in obtaining issues of large sums even 
in competition with the big credit institu- 
tions. This has yielded big returns, and has 
enabled the provincial banks to lower the 
prices which they charge for ordinary bank- 
ing operations. 

As money for investment is abundant in 
France, and as new issues and investments 
are always remunerative operations and 
may be very numerous, the provincial banks 
have conceived the idea of replacing their 
small syndicate by a central company of 
much greater importance both as regards 
capital and the extent of its operations. 
This is the Société Centrale des Banques de 
Province, which has been actually created 
with a capital of 50,000,000 francs. It 
springs out of various provincial banks, 
which are all represented by directors of 
local banks on the board of the new com- 
pany. ‘The bankers who have formed this 
company have also taken precautions to 
prevent it from passing into other hands. 
Part of the shares (10,000,000 franes) can 
only belong to provincial bankers. The re- 
maining shares (40,000,000 frances) will ob- 
viously be in the hands of a very wide pub- 
lic, but the constitution of the company is 
such that the control belongs to the owners 
of shares of the former kind, that is to the 
provincial bankers. 

The Société, which has a_ considerable 
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capital and an imposing title, will meet with 
a better reception among those who have 
securities to sell or loans to raise, and it is 
certain that by their participation in the 
Société Centrale the various provincial 
banks will receive a new lease of life in 
their various branches and agencies. These 
will, moreover, represent the Société Cen- 
trale. They will perform ordinary business 
as cheaply as the big credit societies, and 
will be much better situated than before for 
giving credit to small merchants and manu- 
facturers. 


CANADIAN BANKS IN LONDON 


OR a long time, says “The Economist,” 
Canadian banking interests were di- 
rectly represented in London by the 

Canadian Bank of Commerce and the Bank 
of Montreal and the Bank of British North 
America, the latter being a London bank 
formed in 1840 for the purpose of estab- 
lishing financial relations with Canada. 
Many of the Canadian banks are repre- 
sented in London through the agency of 
London and other banks, but they are now 
beginning to realize that a larger share of 
business falls to those which have an office 
of their own. The Royal Bank of Canada was 
added to the list of Canadian banks in our 
half-yearly Banking Supplement last year, 
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and our next summary will include the figures 
of the Dominion Bank of Canada, which is 
shortly to open a branch here. The bank 
has previously conducted its London busi- 
ness through the agency of the National 
Bank of Scotland. The bank was founded 
in 1871, and has its head office at Toronte; 
its paid-up capital amounts to £800,000, re- 
serve and balance of profits to £1,061,000, 
and its deposits are nearly £10,000,000. It 
is a striking testimony to London’s financial 
supremacy that more and more colonial 
and foreign banks find it profitable to open 
branches here, while none of our great 
joint-stock banks have so far found it neces- 
sary to have branches abroad. New York’s 
ambition, of course, is to take London’s 
place as the centre of the financial world, 
but her banking system is not yet equal to 
the task. 


LONDON JOINT STOCK AND 
PRIVATE BANKS 


CKNOWLEDGMENT is made of the 
receipt of the Analysis of the Last 
Published Balance-Sheets of the Lon- 

don Joint-Stock and Private Banks, issued 
by H. W. Birks, of Egypt House, 36 New 
Broad street, London, E. C. It contains a 
great deal of interesting statistics relating 
to these institutions. 
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THE BIRKBECK BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


Ry wgney not without value are drawn 


by the London “Statist” from the his- 

tory of the Birkbeck Building Society, 
which after sixty years of useful work was 
compelled to suspend during the past sum- 
mer. “The Statist” says: 


Taking into account the nature of the 
work done by the Society and its defective 
constitution, most people will be surprised 
that it did not meet with disaster long azo. 
In the first place it is a building society 
issuing £50 shares payable in installments 
of 6s. 6d. per month and drawing dividends 
of five per cent., with a bonus at the end 
of ten years when the shares are fully paid. 
The shares, moreover, as we have said, are 
repayable by the Society on demand. The 
method of issuing the share capital is prac- 
tically all there is in the undertaking of the 
nature of a building society, In the next 
place, the Society has taken deposits as if 
it were a bank, and these deposits and cur- 
rent accounts amounted last year to nearly 
£11,000,000, upon which interest was paid. 
The receipt of banking deposits was practi- 
cally all there was about the Society of a 
banking character. Waving got its capital 
on a building society basis, and its deposits 
on banking conditions, it proceeued to use 
its funds as if it were a trust company. 
The normal banker keeps about twenty per 
cent. of his funds in cash or on deposit 
with other banks, and in money at call 
and at short notice, and employs over fifty 
per cent. of his funds in discounts and ad- 
vances, and uses only twenty per cent, in 
investments. The Birkbeck Building Society, 
on the other hand, employed only sixteen 
per cent. of its funds in cash in hand and 
with bankers, in money at call, and short 
loans and advances to customers, whereas 
it placed seventy per cent. of its total funds 
in investments and about seven per cent. in 
mortgages and ground rents. In brief, in 
the matter of capital the company was a 
building society, in the matter of deposits 
it was a bank, and in the method by which 
it employed its funds it was an investment 
trust company. As either one of the three 
—as a building society, a bank, or an in- 
vestment trust company—its safety would 
have been secure, but to endeavor to work 


on the three lines was fatal. That the 
Society has lasted for sixty years indicates 
the great care that has been taken to in- 
vest the banking money safely. 


GERMAN BANK CONSOLIDATION 


REMEN reports a bank consolidation, 
the Deutsche Nationaibank absorbing 
the Bremische Hypothekenbank. The 

former bank has a capital of about $8,250,- 
000 and the latter $750,000. Several of the 
big Berlin banks are stockholders in the 
absorbing bank. 


BANKING CORPORATION 


EFERRING to the action of the Bank 
of England and the joint-stock banks 
in guaranteeing against certain further 
depreciation in the assets of the Yorkshire 
Penny Bank, and the action of several of 
the principal banks in furnishing the capital 
necessary to put the institution on a more 
satsifactory footing, the “Bankers’ Maga- 
zine” of T.ondon says that this is a good 
example of what can be accomplished when 
the Bank of England and the joint-stock 
banks promptly join hands in first dis- 
cussing, and then solving, a difficult situa- 
tion. 


AUSTRALIASIAN 
BANK OF NORTH QUEENSLAND 


T the half-yearly meeting of the share- 
holders of the Bank of North Queens- 
land, Ltd., held at the head office in 

Brisbane, July 21, the chairman of direc- 
tors, Hon. Sir Alfred S. Cowley, Kt., read 
the following report: 


Deposits stand at £810,892, Twelve 
months ago they amounted to £641,672. 
Advances stand at £620,108. Twelve 
months ago they amounted to £558,242. 
Cash reserves total £302,304. Twelve 
months ago they totalled £231,044, 
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The proportion of cash reserves to our 
public liabilities is about 36% per cent., a 
satisfactory proportion for this period of the 
year. 

Bank premises have increased to £45,501, 
as compared with £40,037, on the 30th June 
of last year. The increase as you are al- 
ready aware, is due to the purchase of the 
block of land at the rear of our property in 
George street, Sydney, and to the purchase 
of other property in New South Wales and 
Queensland. 

Bills payavle and other liabilities amount 
to £29,179, against £25,827, twelve months 
ago. 

The net profits for the half year amount 
to £4,850, compared with £4,716, for the 
corresponding half year. We have avail- 
able for u.stribution a balance of £7,841. 
From this amount will be paid the usual 
dividend at the rate of five per cent. per 
annum, and from the balance we propose 
to transfer £4,000 to contingency account in 
pursuance of our policy of strengthening our 
internal position. 

During the half year we closed our branch 
at Charters Towers, and have since opened 
a branch at Innisfail in North Queensland. 

There has been, as you have seen, a con- 


siderable increase in our deposits and 2 
corresponding increase in our advanccs 
during the past twelve months, The con- 


tinuance of good seasons with satisfactory 
prices for our principal products has re- 
sulted in a great accumulation of money in 
the hands of the banks. It is available for 
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profitable employment in the present and 
as a reserve for the future needs of the 
community. Now that the stream of emi- 
gration to Australia is widening new chan- 
nels for its use will be found and we may 
hope that settlement on the land, with the 
increasied railway facilities afforded, will 
more than maintain its present expansion. 
Every ship that brings new citizens to our 
shores is an important factor in the devel- 
opment of the Commonwealth and every 
immigrant at work helps to increase the 
production and the distribution of wealth. 


RECENT BANK RETURNS 


HE complete Australasian banking re- 

turns for the quarter ending June 30 

last, present some interesting features. 
Whilst banking business is generally quiet 
during the June term, owing to the clip and 
crop movements being over in Australia, 
Commonwealth deposits for the last quar- 
ter have moved up from £139,305,488 to 
£141,377,328. There is a gain of £13,496,- 
342 for the twelve months ended June 30 
last, on top of the increase of over £12,000,- 
000 for the year ended June 30, 1910. In 
New Zealand the increase since June 30, 
1910, is £1,797,224, making a total expan- 
sion of deposits for Australasia for the 
twelve months of £15,293,566, against £16,- 


























ESTABLISHED 1817 


BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES 


AUSTRALIA 
- - + $15,000,000 
- - + 9,850,000 


Paid-up Capital - - 
Reserve Fund - - - 
Reserve Liability of 

Proprietors - - - 


- - - 15,000,000 
$39,850,000 





Aggregate Assets, 3ist March, 1911 $229,544,195.00 
J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager 
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In the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji and Papua (New Guinea) 
Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Places DIRECT. 
Foreign Bills negotiated and collected. Letters of credit and Circular Notes issued. 


NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts 
every description of Australian Banking Business 


Agents in New York, Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 55 Wall Street 


Agents in San Fraxcisco, Bank of California National Association and 
Anglo and London Paris National Bank 
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EXAMINED 


Concessions Obtained 


Head Office - MEXICO CITY 


write us for particulars. 





have them examined and abstracted in English. 


can be cured —at small expense. 


MEXICAN TITLES 


ABSTRACTED 


PERFECTED 


Mexican Companies Organized. Foreign Companies Protocolized 
Foreclosures and Reorganizations Managed 
International Claims Adjusted 


MEXICAN TITLE-MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Branch - 


IF you have land or mining titles in Mexico, you should 
No 
matter how long you have held them, there may be fatal 
defects which our examination would show, but which 


25 BROAD STREET,N. Y. 


It costs nothing to 








063,691 for the year ended June 30, 1910. 
‘Therefore deposits have enlarged during the 
two years by over £31,350,000, due to the 
good times. Advances for the Common- 
wealth, at £113,141,238, show a growth of 
£11,747,311 for the year, and for New Zea- 
land an expansion of £2,749,326, or a total 
for Australasia of $144,496,637. This total 
compares with an enlargement of advances 
for the year ended June 30, 1910, of £1,- 
728,045. 

A comparison of the deposits and ad- 
vances for June, 11910, and June, 1911], is 
given herewith: 





June,1910. June, 1911. 
Ot: £153,875,662 £169,169,228 
Advances 121,595,801 136,092,438 
Exc. of deposits. £32,279,861 £33,076,790 
DEPOSITS PER BANK. 

March March 

Quarter, Quarter, 

1910 1911 

£ & 

Bank of N. S, Wales... 29,288,012 32,850,687 


Bank of Australasia.. 
Union Bank of Aust.. 


15,370,629 
17,938,508 


17,047,233 


10,318,046 


Com. B. Co. of Sydney 16, 40,040 18,825,937 
Aust. Bank of Com.. 3,124,792 3,057,149 
Com. Bank of Aust.. 5,189,092 5,905,624 
National of Australasia 9,415/852 10,384,692 
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Bank of New Zealand 13,101,997 


Queensland Nat. Bank 6,449,065 
E., S. and A. Bank... 4,405,740 
Bank of Victoria...... 5,903,279 
London Bank of Aust. 3,943,379 
Colonial of Australasia 3,471,618 
City Bank of Sydney 1,317,447 
Com, of Tasmania.... 1,521,582 
Nat. of New Zealand 3,473,485 
Bank of Adelaide..... 2,984,212 
Royal of Queensland.. 1,307,499 
Royal of Australia.... 1,414,685 
Bank of N. Queensland 675,351 
Nationa] of Tasmania 543,663 


Western Australian Bk. 2,340,681 


Srtetesesoonn 150,017,608 





Total 


ASIATIC 


14,570,655 
7,116,404 
4,995,953 
6,326,199 
4,367,547 
3,838,860 
1,502,419 
1,587,787 
3,522,622 
3,138,868 








165,941,149 


THE GOVERNOR OF THE BANK 


OF JAPAN 


T the head of the Bank of Japan—the 


central financial 
country—is 


great 
that 


institution of 
Baron Strigeyoshi 


Metasuo, who was born February 6, 1843, at 
Yokata, a village near Himeji, in the Pre- 


fecture of Hyogo, in Japan. 
His father, Saheiji Nakane, 


was 


head 














The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


Head Office: Toronto 


Established 1867 


Mexico City Branch : : Ave. San Francisco, 50 








SIR EDMUND WALKER, C.V.O., LL. D., D.C.L., President 
ALEXANDER LAIRD, General Manager 


Paid-Up Capital, $10,000,000 Reserve Fund $8 000,000 


Collections in Mexico. The Branch of this Bank in Mexico City has the best of 
facilities for making collections in all parts of the Republic of Mexico. This department 
of the business is given prompt and careful attention, and settlements are made at regu- 
lar minimum rates. 

Drawings on Mexico. Arrangements may be made for the issuing of Drafts 
Money Orders, Letters of Credit and Telegraphic Transfers on the Mexico City branch of 
this Bank, and instructions may be given it for the remittance of money to all points in 
the interior. 








For rates and full particulars enquiries may be addressed to the Head Office of the bank 
at Toronto, or to the Manager of the Branch in Mexico City. 


J. P. BELL, Manager : : : MEXICO CITY, D. F. 











man of the village and had a large family - fipon him;: his duty was-to ~take charge of 
with many sons, of whom was the subject the affairs relating to the staple produc- 
of this sketch, the eldest. At the age of tions of his lordship’s domain. This was 
eight he commenced to receive instruction 
in reading and writing from one of the 
priests of the Shoshazan, which is in the 
neighborhood of Himeji and noted as the 
site of one of the well-known Buddhist tem- 


ples in Japan. In passing it is to be noted . 

that the only schooling that was available J Pr PXITanN 
in those days for boys of a family residing 

out of a town was generally at the hands of 


1 Buddhist priest. It was in May, 1854, . Hinanrivr 


when he was about twelve years old, that 
he was adopted by Mr. Schichibei Matsuo, . 

whose leng cherished wishes in the matter Only Weekly Financial Journal 
prevailed in the end, and, so he went to live Published in Mexico 
in the latter’s family, whose residence is in COMPLETE QUOTATIONS OF ALL 


the adjacent district not very far off from 
the place of his birth. His foster-father BANK, INDUSTRIAL AND MINING 





was a country samurai and one of the STOCKS 

financial agents in the services of the feu- READING MATTER OF VITAL INTEREST 
Gal lord of Himeji. In December, 1859, he TO ALL INVESTORS IN MEXICO 
was married to the third daughter of Mr. $5.00 U. S. Currency per annum, post- 
Gorobei Matsuo, a relation of his present age paid 

family and who was also a country samurai 

in the same village. During the year 1861 JOHN R. SOUTHWORTH, F.R.G.S. 
he left home and settled at Uwajima, in the Menaging Disscter 

province of Iyo, where he obtained an ap- CALLE DEL ELISEO . MEXICO, D. F. 
pointment at the service of the feudal lord Cable Address, Cel-South. P.O. Box 1172, 
Date. In his capacity of a samurai of the Mexico City 








clan, the rank of which was then conferred 




















GOLLECTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS 


Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 


AVENIDA SAN FRANCISCO No. 14 
Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 


GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 








only at the time when he had barely come 
of age. 

About this time the agitation for the 
cause of the Emperor prevailed throughout 
the land. He was one of those who early 
looked forward to the restoration of the 
Emperor’s Government in lieu of the Sho- 
gunate. With this purpose in view, he vis- 
ited, in fact, Kyoto and its outlying dis- 





Baron Suiceyosut Matsvo 
GOVERNOR OF 


THE BANK OF JAPAN 


tricts several times on a secret commission. 
When on December 26, 1867, the lord of the 
clan set out to proceed to the capital at 
the Imperial command, he was one of the 
suite, and on their way the party came as 
far as Osaka, where they remained for a 
while, watching the course of events which 
pointed every moment to the consummation 
of the great work of the Restoration. As 
soon as the new régime had been finally es- 
tablished, early in 1868, he was appointed 
by the Imperial Government at Kyoto to 
enter upon the service of the latter, and _ re- 
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mained in Osaka or Kyoto to take charge 
of the affairs pertaining to several offices 
until October, 1870. Then he was trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Treasury 
in Tokio and remained in office in the same 
department up te October 20, 1903, when he 
was appointed Governor of the Bank of 
Japan by the Government. 

Baron Matsuo’s official career in the ser- 
vice of the Government in the Meiji era 
covers full thirty-five years, most of which 
was spent in the Treasury Department, the 
last of his appointments being that of Chief 
of the Financial Bureau. During his ten- 
ure of office the country underwent many 
vicissitudes in matters political as well as 
financial and economic. Especially in re 
gard to matters relating to the finances of 
the country his experience was wide and 
varied. To illustrate his connections in such 
matters may be mentioned the management 
of affairs relating to the conversion of the 
feudal debts and hereditary pensions into 
Government loans, adjustment of Treasury 
funds in their receipt and disbursement, 
accumulation and employment of the Gov- 
ernment reserve funds, adjustment of the 
business concerning the Treasury Deposit 
Bureau, redemption of paper money, con- 
solidation of public loans, management of 
the expenses of the war with China, cur- 
rency reform, management of the Chinese 
indemnities, raising of foreign loans for in- 
dustrial and other purposes, organization 
of such special banks, such as The Bank 
of Japan, Yokohama Specie Bank, Hypo- 
thee Bank of Japan, Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Banks, Bank of Taiwan (Formosa), 
Hokkaido Colonization Bank, Industrial 
Bank of Japan, etc. 

But it was as Governor of the Bank of 
Japan that he was called upon to under- 
take a more onerous responsibility. In 
1904, the year following his appointment 
to the Governorship of the Bank of Japan. 
the strained relations between Japan and 
Russia culminated to the outbreak of the 
war. As Governor of the Central Bank 
at this critical juncture, onerous duties de- 
volved upon him in connection with the 
supply of the sinews of war, the guidance 
of the economic circles, and the mainten- 


ance of the convertibility of notes. The 
measures taken bv the bank were at- 
tended with felicitous results. The _ in- 


ternal loans of Y780,000,000 and the ex- 
ternal loans of £82,000,000 issued in con- 
nection with the war, were handled by the 
Bank, and no scar was brought upon either 














MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 


Official Depository for the Government of the State of Nuevo Leon 


Capital Resources, $2,500,000. Reserves, $291,239.06 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 
Accountant, MR. F. M. de la GARZA 


Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Drafts. 


Takes charge of any collections entrusted to it on a moderate 


A CORPORATION 


Issues Letters of Credit. 





rate for commission and remittance. 








Buys and sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking 
and mining stocks and bonds. 
Principal Correspondents—National Park Bank and Ilanover National Bank, New York- 


Banco Hispano Americano, Madrid, Spain; Credit Lyonna s, Paris, France; Credit Lyounaise, Lon 
don, England; Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg, Hamburg, Germany. 








the monetary system or the money market 
of his country, in spite of the severe strains 
of the war. In consideration of his ser- 
vices to the State His Majesty the Emperor 
was pleased to confer upon him the dignity 
of Baron in April, 1906. His services were 
rendered also in connection with the pro- 
gram for financial adjustment and eco- 
nomic development after the war. At the 
expiration of his term as Governor of the 
Bank of Japan in October, 1908, he was 
re-appointed to remain in office for another 
term of five years. But he was desirous 
for some time past to be relieved from ac- 
tive services on account of his advancing 
age, and was at last allowed by the Gov- 
ernment to retire on June 1. On this oc- 
casion the Emperor was pleased to promote 
him from the second grade to the first 
grade of the third court rank, and to pre- 
sent him with a silver bowl. He now re- 
tains only the membership of the House of 
Peers, to which he had heen appointed by 
the Imperial command in March, 1900. 


SUMITONO BANK 


OR the half-year ended June 30, 1911, the 
Sumitono Bank of Osaka, Japan, 
showed: Brought forward from last 

year, yen, 892,105.72; reserve for doubtful 
debts, yen, 50,000; net profit for the half-year, 
yen, 280,306.93. This was applied, to re- 
serve fund, yen, 150,000; reserve for doubt- 
ful debts, yen, 50,000; proprietor’s revenue, 
yen, 75,000; balance carried forward to next 
half-year, yen, 947,412.65. 

The footing of the bank’s balance-sheet 
on June 30, 1911, was 55,854,232.98 yen. 
The capital is 1,000,000 yen, reserve fund, 
4,650,000 yen, and deposits, 44,611,000 yen. 

K. Sumitomo is proprietor of the bank, 
and K. Makada, manager. 


A CHINESE-AMERICAN BANK 


Fg eee ee to the London “Bankers’ 
Magazine,” advices from Berlin are to 

the effect that a contract was recently 
sent from Pekin to the United States for 
signature, the contract being for the for- 
maticn of an American Asiatic Bank, with 
« capital of $10,000,000 (Mexican), of which 
China is to subscribe one-half the capital. 
Branches of ihe bank, the report says, are 
to be opened at Canton, Shanghai, Tien-tsin 
and Hankow. 


BANK OF KOREA 


HE new building for the Bank of 
Korea which is now in course of con- 
struction, at Seoul, was originally 

planned by the Dai-ichi Ginko with an 
appropriation amounting to 1,080,000 yen. 
When the business concerning the functions 
of a central bank, hitherto conducted by the 
Dai-ichi Ginko, was transferred to the Bank 
of Korea, this appropriation was also 
transferred to the latter, and the construc- 
tion work of the building, commenced on 
November 15, 1907, is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of February, 1912. 


GENERAL NOTES 


—Removal of the London office of the 
Bank of New South Wales is announced, 
the new location being 29 Threadneedle st., 
E. C. 

—Returns of the London banks making 
half-vearly reports indicate a_ slightly 
greater profit than that for the preceding 
six months. Several banks have now 
adopted the policy of declaring dividends 
subject to income tax, instead of free of 
such tax, as was the former practise. But 
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GEO. J. McCARTY, President 
H. C. HEAD, Cashier 
A General Banking Business Transacted 
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Unsurpassed collection facilities. 
ers, Merchants and Individuals solicited. 





MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd, 


Avenida San Francisco No. 12 


Members of the American Bankers’ Association 


K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 
SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier, 


Correspondence solicited. 


MEXICO 
Surplus, $100,000.00 





Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Letters of Credit 


Accounts of Banks, Bank- 








as in most cases the dividends have been 
correspondingly raised, the result to the 
shareholder will be the same. 


—While the minimum rate of discount of 
the Bank of England was changed nine 
times in 1910, ranging from three to five 
per cent., the discount rate of the Bank of 
France remained unchanged at three per 
cent. during the year. 


—In 1910 the bills discounted at the 
Bank of France included 334,373 below the 
value of ten francs (about $2), and many 
of these bills were for not more than five 
francs, or about one dollar. Fifty-five per 
cent. of the total of bills discounted were 
below twenty dollars. 


LATIN AMERICA 


BANKING IN CHILE 


HILEAN banks have prospered well 
during the past half-year and sev- 
eral of the larger institutions have 

increased their capitals proportionately. 

An issue of fourteen million pesos has 
been assimilated by stockholders of the 
Banco de la Republica; the Banco de Chile, 
it is reported, has at the present time 2 
capital of sixty million pesos and a reserve 
fund of twenty-five millions, and the Banco 
Espanol de Chile recently added twenty 
million pesos to its capital stock. 


ARGENTINA 


CCORDING to the financial estimates 
for 1912 the expenditure is 379,238,540 
pesos. The estimated revenue is 89,- 

281,681 dollars gold, 144,016,718 pesos 
paper, and 15,750,000 pesos bonds secured 
upon lands valorized by public works. In 
other words, while the expenditure is esti- 
mated at 379,282,000 pesos paper, the rev- 
enue is estimated at 331,854,630 pesos paper, 
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showing a deficit of 47,427,370 pesos paper. 
The Government raised in Paris a loan,a 
short time ago of 166 million pesos, and it 
has obtained authority from Congress to 
raise a further loan of 100 million pesos. 
From these two issues the deficit will be 
covered. During 1909 and 1910 the extra- 
ordinary expenditure amounted to 295,087,- 
323 pesos. The expenditure for 1911 is 
fixed at 425,395,261 pesos, thereby exceeding 


the revenue by 120,697,712 pesos. The esti- 
mated expenditure for 1912 is 46,156,720 
pesos less than for 1911. The census 
of 1909 showed that the rural wealth 


amounted to 8,706 million pesos, agriculture 
and cattle products, 1,457 million pesos. 
In that vear 18,755,000 hectares were culti- 
vated and produced 1,190 million pesos. 


BUENOS AYRES 


HE returns of the bank balances on 
July 31 show a diminution during the 
month of deposits by $3,000,000 gold, 

and $12,700,000 m/n, an increase of dis- 
counts and advances by about $7,000,000 
m/n, and a diminution of cash reserves by 
$4,600,000 gold and $16,700,000 m/n. These 
changes were probably due to advances to 
agriculturists for harvest work. 

It is reported that the Bank of the Nation- 
al Buenos Ayres will occupy new quarters 
in a new Bolsa building now under con- 
struction between Calle 25 de Mayo and the 
Paseo de Julio. 


COSTA RICAN LOAN IN EUROPE 


HE Costa Rican Government has con- 
tracted for a new loan of 35,000,000 
francs, to be issued in Paris, the con- 

tractors being Albert Kahn, of Paris; 
Behrens & Sons, of Hamburg, and Speyer 
& Co., of New York. The contractors take 
the whole of the loan at 80 per cent. net, 
and after an official quotation has been 
obtained on the Paris Bourse the Costa 
Rican Government is to draw one-fourth 
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REAL ESTATE 


This department buys and 
selis al! kinds of land in every 


untry. Houses bought,sold 
and constructed. Ranches 


Vv. M. Garces, Manager. 


ist Vice-Pres.—P. MACEDO 





THERE ARE THREE DAPARITMENTS OF THE 


Ga, Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, $. A. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


| This department does paving This department finances the 
: | work, makes surveys, con- | other two departments and 
rt of the Republio—City or | structs sewerage systems, etc. | does all kinds of business in 
Po | It has improved the Cities of relation to banking. 
| Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
subdivided into smaller ones. | Durango and others. 


Manuel Elguero, Manager. 
—__—_—_—_—_——_———CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED a 
Compania Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S. A. 


MEXICO, D. F. 
President—F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 


BANKING 


Xavier Icaza y Landa, Mgr. 


2ud Vice-Pres.—LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 








of the net proceeds of the loan and the 
balance within the following six months. 
The issue price has not been disclosed and 
has probably not yet been fixed, but the 
rate of interest will be 5 per cent., and 
armortization is to be carried out in forty 
years. The loan is secured by a first mort- 
gage on the revenues of the liquor monopoly 
and generally on the revenues of the coun- 
try, and the Government—which requires 
the money for the repayment of the bonds 
of the Pacific Railway and the internal 
debt—has agreed not to make any new lcan 
for two vears. In the event of war or po- 
litical disturbances in Europe or Costa 
Rica, or if French rentes fall three points, 
the bankers nay suspend the execution of 
the contract until three months after those 
events have ceased. 

Any question that may arise with regard 
to the execution or interpretation of the 
contract is to be submitted for the decision 
of the ordinary tribunals at Paris or Ham- 
burg, with right of appeal to the superior 
courts of Paris or the German Empire. The 
fact has been commented on that, althongh 
Speyer & Co. are one of the bankers con- 
tracting the loan, there is no right to refer 
disputes also to the courts of the United 
States. 


VENEZUELA GRANTS HUGE 
CONCESSION 


AS important concession has_ recently 
been granted by the government for 

the internal development of the coun- 
try. The territory of the Amazonas which 
has an area of about 80,000 square miles 
and which is very rich in agricultural and 
mineral resources is to be exploited. The 
contracting party has agreed to establish 
a steamship line on the Orinoco and Rio 
Negro Rivers from the frontier of Vene- 
zuela to the neighboring republics of Brazil 
and Colombia. It will also build a rail- 
road along the right side of the Orinoco to 
make connections with vessels that navigate 
up to port of Pericos. The company will 


be exempt from all taxes and will pay the 
government 100,000 bolivares during the 
first five years, 125,000 during the next five 
-and subsequently 1,000,000 yearly to the 
end of the contract. All material needed 
for this undertaking may be imported free 
of duty and 100 families may be brought 
into this territory yearly to carry on the 
work. The concession is of a sweeping 
character and allows the company to ex- 
ploit all the natural resources of the coun- 
try. 


INVESTMENTS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


HE British capital invested in South 
America has been calculated as 
amounting to nearly $3,000,000,000. 

Great Britain has thirty-five per cent. of 
the South American trade and Germany 
has about sixteen per cent. The figures 
showing the amount of trade with the 
United States are not available, but it is 
known that the increase over that of a 
few years ago has been very marked. 


AMERICAN MONEY IN CUBA 


HE United States Consul at Havana 
estimates the investments of Ameri- 
can capital in Cuba at $220,000,000, 

of which $50,000,000 is in sugar mills and 
plantations, $25,000,000 in public utilities, 
$25,000,000 in railroads, and $15,000,000 in 
the mining industry. 


SAVE MONEY 


Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Not for a train attendant; 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.—Burns. 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS 


NE of the old Wall Street stories tells 
of an apple-woman who paid three 
cents apiece for apples and sold them 

at two cents. She was asked how she made 
the business pay, and answered that the 
profit was in the volume of the business. 
This story seems to apply to deposit bank- 
ing where rather high rates of interest are 
paid. There must be some mysterious profit 
in the volume of the business, as large figures 
seem to be the ambition of many bankers 
and directors. Perhaps it is explained by 
the desire for fame or power rather than 
profit, as the purchase of deposit liabili- 
ties (debts), if large, has become a mark 
of great distinction in all communities, and 
the source of much power. It also enables 
bankers to publish and advertise large re- 
sources, omitting liabilities. For instance, 
one sees total resources in large letters un- 
der the name of an institution, giving the 
impression, one would imagine, to the pub- 
lic, that the resources belonged to the 
institution advertising them, and not largely 
to the depositors, which is generally the 
case. 

To be able to get big money, payable on 
demand, at a rate of interest in many cases 
higher than the demand rate for money at 
the Stock Exchange and on_ short-time 
paper, is considered successful banking, as 
the idea has grown that money can be made 
in carrying and dealing in securities by a 
bank or trust company organization plus 
the expense of officers on a salary. In 
some notable cases it has been very success- 
fully accomplished. Granting the bank 
officer can be found with the qualities nec- 
essary to be a successful merchant or deal- 
er who can appraise risks—which is not 
easy in a country where these qualities are 
likely to bring success to a man working 
for himself—is a bank or trust company 
organization with large demand deposit 
liabilities the safest and cheapest way for 
merchant bankers to borrow their money? 

A celebrated wit recently remarked that 
“a stock broker is a man who knows the 
price of everything and the value of 
nothing.” But who does really know future 
values? Even where the security is abso- 
lute, as in the case of bonds legal for sav- 
ings banks, the rate of interest current may 
change. 

To a great extent the use of deposits 
in maturing loans and notes seems the 
safest, as it keeps the institution liquid, 
but it only permits the paying of a rate 
of interest that can be covered by making 
loans at the market. 

The depositor must remember that the 
cost of the money’ to the banker is in- 
creased by the idle money that has to be 
kept at all times in the vault to meet legal 
reserve requirements and that taxes and 
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expenses must also be added to the interest 
account. 

Groups of bankers’ associations, bank- 
ing conventions and the banking depart- 


ments will find it worth while to study the 


price paid for money (the cost of the 
goods), the current rate on loans and the 
net result of the business. Perhaps it can be 
shown that it does not pay to buy money 
at high rates. ; 

The public is well served by the banks 
and trust companies, and they should rec- 
ognize their obligation to accept a rate 
justified by the rate current on loans, and 
not force bankers to make investments (ex- 
cept to a limited and justified extent) to 
cover demand obligations. 

The banks and trust companies are, as a 
class, well managed by skillful and honest 
officers, the supervision by both national 
and State officers is efficient. The import- 
ant reform that seems necessary at the 
moment is in the rate paid on deposits. Let 
the depositor coéperate with the banks and 
trust companies and accept a fluctuating 
rate on balances as the money market war- 
rants, 

The depositors should not force the 
banker “to be a born optimist with other 
people’s money” or to try and “capitalize the 
imagination” by dealing in fluctuating se- 
curities to make interest, but watch the rate 
of money and take a fair rate, not force a 
high rate to be paid on a high bid made by 
a competitor who wants to buy away the 
business. 

The habit has grown by depositors not 
to deposit at a fair rate with an institution 
with whom they have had long and friendly 
relations and fair treatment, but to sell 
their money to the highest bidder on de- 
mand when money is cheap, and when it 
advances lend it out through some bank or 
trust company, and get the market, or else 
use it during a period of panic in the pur- 
chase of securities on the drop. This makes 
it a rather hard game for the banker. When 
the depositor is reminded of this he tells 
the banker that this is his lookout. 

Some time it will come about that general 
consolidation of banking institutions will 
stop unwise competition. It must come or 
capital and labor now employed in banking 
will seek other employment. Then the pen- 
dulum will swing the other way; a charge 
will be made for handling small accounts 
and larger deposits will only be accepted on 
terms that pay. Then the banker can com- 
bine power, fame and profit—the last being 
to the small stockholder the most im- 
portant. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF BANK ADVERTISING 


By C. F. Huebner, of the Citizens Savings & Trust Company, Iowa City, Ia. 


O business other than banking, it 
would seem, has confined itself to the 
use of such universal forms of ad- 

vertising and such stereotyped methods. 
These are familiar to all, even to those who 
are not students of advertising. We all 
recognize the so-called “business card” of 
this bank or that, containing, as it usually 
does, the mere name of the bank, a list of 
its officers, a statement perhaps of its capi- 
tal, its surplus and such hackneyed phrases 
as “Interest paid on Deposits,” “Money to 
loan on Real Estate,” “Does a General 
Banking Business,” and so on down the list. 
Considered from the standpoint of effect- 
iveness these “business cards” are almost 
at the very bottom of the advertising 
scale and the more rapidly and more com- 
pletely they can be thrown into the rub- 
bish pile the more rapid and complete will 
be the emancipation of the banking busi- 
ness from the rut and stigma of “poor ad- 
vertisers.” 


ADVERTISING I8 AN ASSET. 


There are other forms and methods of 
advertising which are coming more and 
more into use with the banks and the fact 
that this is the case would seem to be an 
indication that even a business.so staid and 
dignified, sc surrounded with the halo of 
“standpatism” as the banking interests of 
this country is awakening to the value of 
advertising and the necessity of the greater 
use of printer’s ink as a commercial asset. 
Some of these are: The publication of the 
financial statements of the bank from time 
to time, the presentation of calendars and 
various kinds of souvenirs to customers and 
others, the distribution of monthly or occa- 
sional pamphlets or “magazines,” tables of 
statistics showing the growth of a bank, the 
advertising of some special feature of any 
particular institution, such as safety deposit 
hoxes. special accommodations for particu- 
lar classes of customers and the like; the 
featuring of the business acumen and the 
financial standing of the officers and direc- 
tors, and extra interest inducements, such 
as are sometimes offered by banks. 

The publication of the financial statement 
of the bank, aside from the general require- 
ments of the banking laws and strictly «s 
advertising, is a doubtful advertising me- 
dium, because of the fact that the public 
does not as a general thing relish figures 
and also because the ordinary bank state- 
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ment is about as understandable and as 
clear to the man on the street as a Greek 
lexicon. He knows little and cares less 
about discounts and rediscounts and over- 
drafts and bills payable and receivable and 
the other items which go to make up bank 
statements. He has not the slightest idea 
of how the book value of the bank’s stock is 
determined, nor anything but a smattering 
of knowledge concerning the requirements 
of the law as to reserves, capitalization and 
so forth, and yet it is his eye that the ad- 
vertisement is designed to attract. 

Criticism might also be made of the cal- 
ender and the souvenir phase of advertis- 
ing; they are only what they profess to be, 
souvenirs. They are considered as gifts 
previded from the enormous profits which 
the bank is making from the money which 
is entrusted to its care. The recipient ac- 
cepts it as a reward of merit, as it were, 
and if his artistic sense be in proportion he 
may say something in praise of the good 
taste of the souvenir, but it will not draw a 
dollar from his pocket. 


Epvcative ADVERTISING. 


These instances have been mentioned and 
these criticisms made for the purpose of 
showing wherein lies the weakness of some 
forms of bank advertising. They lack edu- 
cational value and education is the cardinal 
principle of advertising. It is its reason 
for being. Other methods of bank adver- 
tising go much farther in supplying this 
element, notably the practice now followed 
by some hanks of publishing and distribut- 
ing through the mail of pamphlets and 
near-magazines filled with good, pithy read- 
ing matter, stories, anecdotes and epigrams 
and maxims ccncerning the matter of 
money, the valué of the saving habit, its re- 
sults and the part that the banks plays in 
the whole. This is advertising of the high- 
est type. because it is educational, it makes 
the direct appeal to intelligence and to 
reason. It presents thoughts and ideas 
which are food for thought and which if 
effective enough bring about the thing de- 
sired, the establishment of personal relu- 
tions between the bank and the customer, 
either as depositor or borrower. 

The other phases which have been men- 
tioned are of considerable value as adver- 
tising media, since they have the effect of 
attracting the attention of the individual to 
the relative value of the particular institu- 
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tion as a safe partner in the financial rela- 
tionship which has been or may be estab- 
lished. . 
SprectaL INDUCEMENTs. 

Especially is this true with respect to the 
extra-interest features which many banks 
offer to their present and prospective pa- 
trons, such as the payment of interest on 
daily balances, the payment of interest on 
savings deposits, the allowance of interest 
for full months on all money deposited be- 
fore the tenth day of the month, the pay- 
ment of one per cent. additional interest on 
money left with the bank for longer periods 
than the customary six months and the com- 
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puting of interest for periods less than six 
months. ‘These all result in increased busi- 
ness and are therefore to be considered as 
good advertising media. They are, how- 
ever, not available at all times, nor in all 
localities. and the success with which they 
can be used depends upon local conditions 
and upon the character of banking ethics 
operative in this or that particular place. 
Much depends upon these factors and the 
degree of development which the advertis- 
ing of a bank may attain must be governed 
by them. 

Anything which a bank may do by way 
of advertising must be of a high quality. 
It must possess what is known in the ver- 
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nacular as “class.” It must have creative 
force, it must command respect and it must 
have that quality which makes a direct ap- 
peal to those whom it is intended to reach. 
John Lee Mahin has defined advertising as 
“influencing the minds of people,” and bank 
advertising must have the quality of in- 
fluencing the minds of people to the extent 
of convincing them that your particular 
bank has all the characteristics of strength, 
security and financial soundness’ which 
should be possessed by an institution to 
which you would be willing to entrust your 
money and with which you would confi- 
dently carry on such fiduciary relations as 
you might have. 


EMPHASIZING QUALITY, 


There is almost no limit to which any at- 
tempt to obtain quality cannot be carried. 
It can be brought to public notice through 
the medium of stationery, pass-books, lIet- 
ter-hends, checks, drafts, notices, state- 
ments, and in everything which passes from 
the bank into the hands of the public. The 
best is none too good. It can be carried 
out in the fitting up of the banking room, 
the fixtures, signs, and in every detail in- 
tended to attract the eye. Calenders should 
always be of high class, artistically consid- 
ered, any other kind is money wasted. ‘The 
newspaper and magazine advertising should 


have the same general motif of class, the 
copy should be clear and distinctive in 
statement. Not only should there be high 
quality in the advertising through the press, 
but it should be constant and consistent. 
Instead of an accidental page or fraction 
thereof, occasioned by the visit of the ad- 
vertising manager of some paper the day 
before, there should be daily use of the 
newspapers, with frequent change of sub- 
ject matter. Too much newspaper adver- 
tising is impossible, and this is true of all 
lines of business. 


Printer’s INK AND Paper. 


The combination of printer’s ink and 
paper is irresistible in its persuasive power 
when persistently and _ intelligently com- 
bined. [n ali advertising it is sticktoitive- 
ness that accomplishes things, and so in 
bank advertising keeping everlastingly at it 
will bring success. All other things 
being equal and given conditions and per- 
sonalities which beget and justify confidence, 
the growth and progress of any bank can 
have ro greater aid, nor can desired results 
be brought about more quickly and more 
easily than by a policy of liberality and 
continuity in the use of those media which 
have their origin and their materialization 
in the three-fold amalgamation of paper, 
printer’s ink and brains. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SAFETY 


By A. M. Ingraham, Cleveland, O. 


66 W°* are able because we think we 
are able,” said Virgil, thus im- 


mortalizing what was doubtless 
an old saying, even im his day. History 
again and again reveals the importance of 
correct thought in attaining any definite 
object. 

Feople often. act on false. impressions, 
causing disaster. They are often misled into 
giving their confidence to untrustworthy 
causes by being made to believe that these 
causes are true and right. 

The truth must not only be the truth, but 
the people must think that it is the truth. 

All practical bankers know how impor- 
tant it is that a bank should be safe, but 
many hankers do not appreciate the neces- 
sity of impressing the public with the fact 
of safctv. Almost every State has passed 
laws making it a misdemeanor to circulate 
any untrue statement concerning financial 
institutions, incorporated under State laws. 
Diligence, however, in making known the 
truth is much more important than measures 


to prevent the circulation of false impres- 
sions. The positive side is more necessary 
than the negative side. 


Jupictovs Pusuicrry 
TY. 


Many a safe financial institution has suf- 
fered the detrimental effects of a run, re- 
ducing its resources and injuring its in- 
fluence, simply because the truth concerning 
its actual condition was not adequately im- 
pressed upon the public mind by judicious, 
carefully worded advertising. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that ad- 
vertising cannot be permanently effective in 
covering loose methods or unsafe banking. 
Unfortunately for the reputation of pub- 
licity as a means of establishing the sound- 
ness of a financial institution more firmly in 
the public mind, it has been illegitimately 
used to cover rottenness in bank methods. 
It is, however, no argument against adver- 
tising, as a means of procuring the good 
will of the public, to find that it is some- 
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times used by unscrupulous men to promote 
untrustworthy financial schemes. 

At first thought, the practical banker feels 
that everybody must know how szefe and se- 
cure his bank is. The substantial building 
which the bank occupies is an evidence of 
its strength and stability. The display of a 
large volume of currency daily in the cages 
is another assurance of the bank’s ability to 
pay its depositors—an assurance that the 
public cannot fail to understand. Moreover, 
the Jarge number of well-to-do and respected 
citizens who patronize the bank seem to be 
an irrefutable recommendation of the bank 
for the confidence and esteem of the public. 

Ksowtence Propucres Conripence. 

Yet we have found all of these elements 
failing when the test of public opinion has 
been applied. Many an instance might be 
cited where depositors have overlooked the 
above evidences of safety, together with 
other safeguards, and have plunged head- 
long into a disastrous run upon the bank, 
not because the bank was unsafe, but be- 
cause the public believed it to be unsafe. 

With these facts in mind, let us turn for 
a moment to the consideration of methods 
for producing impressions of positive 
safety upon the minds of men = and 
women who are depositors or patrons. One 
psychological principle, which is fairly well 
established, is that knowledge produces con- 
fidence. The management of a_ bank 
should always strive to inform the public 
concerning the bank’s affairs. All matters 
relating to its management, that can he 
safely treated for general information, 
sheuld be set forth in a conservative, care- 
ful way by letter, folder, booklet or news- 
paper advertisement. The ordinary news- 
paper publicity should be avoided. When 
reporters dive into the affairs of the bank, 
chaos follows. 

Every published statement should be 
carefully scrutinized by the officers of the 
bank. <A _ great deal of harm has been 
wrought by so-called bank advertising that 
is written by inexperienced individuals, who 
are not able to see, before hand, the effects 
of an ill-advised thought or expression. 

Epvcatine THE PvuBric. 

A banker should strive to familiarize the 
public with those features of banking which 
assure safety. Simply to have a fire and 
burglar proof vault, installed in some por- 
tion of thé bank not frequented by the pub- 
lic, would not procure .the conviction that 
the funds, securities, and valuable papers of 
the bank are adequately protected. The 
fact that the impregnable vault is a part 
of the bank’s equipment must be constantly 
set clearly before the public mind. It can- 
not be assumed that everybody knows that 
a bank has a vault. This knowledge must 
be reiterated in various forms so that the 
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public will be convinced that the bank is 
provided with the proper vault protection. 
One of the best effects—indirect of course— 
that come from advertising * safe deposit 
boxes, is found in the fact that the public 
mind is impressed with the safety of the 
bank that so advertises. 

Thus it is not only necessary to have all 
banking safeguards such as audits, exam- 
inations, ample capital, conservative man- 
agement, rules with regard to making loans 
and investments, but it is also positively 
necessary to impress these safeguards upon 
the minds of prospective patrons or de- 
positors, 

The knowledge of safety is as important 
as the fact of safety. 

In bringing about this result judicious 
advertising has amply proved its right to a 
place in the favorable consideration of 
every progressive, prudent banker. 

Advertising, in the true sense of the werd, 
comprises the use of dignified booklets, 
letters mailed direct from the officers of 
the bank, carefully prepared statements and 
newspaper advertisements, as well as cer- 
tain other forms such as street car cards, 
and novelties. 


>> 
BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 
Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 


change booklets, folders and other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment, Watch each month for new 


names and add them to your list at once 


The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Charles D. Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

W. H. Kniffin, Jr.. Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York City. 

R. B. Parrish, Mingo County Bank, Wil- 
liamson, W. Va. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, 
Trust Co., Chambersburg, - Pa. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stuart Wilson, Cashier, 
Bank of Texarkana, Ark. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 

T. H. Stoner, Cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank. Wayneshoro, Pa. 


Chambersburg 


State National 


Manager 
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W. R. Dysart, Assistant Cashier, First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

H. M. Jefferson, Cashier, Bank of Coney 
Island, Coney Island, N. Y. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

J. A. Overton, Cashier, The National 
Bank of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown 
Branch, N. Y. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank 
Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

George J. Schaller, Cashier, Citizens 
Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

C. L. Chilton, Jr., Advertising Manager, 
First National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 

B. H. Blalock, Asst. Cashier, Union Bank 
& Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 

York. 


W. O. Boozer, Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


GLAD TO EXCHANGE. 


We use several different mediums for ad- 
vertising purposes, and in addition have 
been very liberal in circularizing and in 
writing personai letters. I am of the opin- 
ion that our advertising has been very bene- 
ficial to us, and in many instances has been 
the direet cause of much new business. 

I did not see your original proposition for 
exchanging booklets, etc., with those who 
have listed their names with you, therefore 
| do not know what steps are necessary to 
get on your list. I would, however, like to 
have you add my name, and if there is any- 
thing further to be done, kindly advise me. 
I will be glad of the opportunity to make 
exchanges, 

Assuring you that I shall hold my services 
it your command, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
W. O. BOOZER, 
Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


¥ sending us a collection of newspaper 
advertisements of The Barnett National 

Bank of Jacksonville, Fla., Mr. W. O. 
Boozer, assistant to the president of that 
institution, writes: 


Having read, with. interest, criti- 
cisms by you of advertising copy. 
submitted by the different banks, I 
am enclosing herein several ads. that 
we have used in our local news- 
paper, together with one of our most 
recent booklets. In addition, we use 
circulars and other means of keep- 
ing ourselves before the public. 

I would be glad to have you write 
me frankly your opinion of our copy 
matter; also I would appreciate 
your returning these ads. to me, as 
I have taken them from our file. 
Thanking you in advance, I am, etc. 


One of the advertisements referred to is 
reproduced herewith. It appeared in the 
newspaper in the space of twelve inches by 
four columns, but it is too verbose even for 
that large space. ‘The argument in the copy 
is strong, but it is a question whether the 
average newspaper reader will wade through 
all that matter. But if he doesn't, at least 
the big boldface figures at the top of the 
ad., ought to make a good impression upon 
him. 

Mr. Boozer also sent a full page adver- 
tisement and several smaller ones, all of 
which are well balanced and effective. 


The National Bank of Commerce of 
Rochester, N. Y., runs an ad. on the front 
page of a theatre programme. We repro- 
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Capital . . $ 750,000.00 | 
? Surplus and Profits . . 443,846.62 : 
Stockholders’ Liability, 750,000.00 


| Legal Guarantee . $1,943,846.62 


This means that we must lose $1,943,846.62 before you, as a depositor pf this bank. could 
lose one cent. I® means that you are guaranteed the safety of your funds be 
of a doubt. This enormously large sum of money is not the rod = at gua 
full protection—to this capital are added three of the STRONG tures known 

credit, that of CAPACITY, CHARACTER and an HOPORABLE ISTORY Let's « 


all four of these features. 


CAPITAL: The sum is unquestionably adequate for all legitimate re 
bank ; it is sufficient to permit the bank to properly protect the interests of its customers 
at all times. This statement has been, tested and proved in the past 


CAPACITY: The men behind this CAPITAL have the CAPACITY to handle it advas 
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tageously. Many years figure in the development of their experience. and thev are th , 
, fore enabled to make the very best investments with the minimum amount ¢ 4 
cessful banker should have a good knowledge of the nature of ever r c 
$ tion in which his bank is located; should know how certain conditions w 
businesses ; be analytical in his disposition; learn to consider safety first and afte 4 
4 ward; have that happy facuity of reading human natore alwave have i finger tips on 
j the pulse-beats of the country, and by all means have the confidence of the Pu Our off ‘ 
cers have heen schooled along these lines; studying banking as a profession ( 
‘ CHARACTZR: Character has always been a very important factor in the ultima 
cess of any legitimate business,.and should therefore form 5 of the bed-r re n which a j 
] successful bank rests. Onur officers all bear most honorable s—read t r 
. know them 4 
f HISTORY: The history of the Barnett National Bank dates back to 1877, when Mr W { 
B. Barnett founded the ‘‘Bank of Jacksonville."’ It was in his honor that the hank s 4 
i sequently todk his name. Its history has been one long, continuous record of phe 
7 success 
§ BANKING FACILITIES: The Bank is conducted in a most modern 1 upt ’ 
manner, its system being the outgrowth of thirty-four vears of experienc 1 7 
} banking business you can ees: it at the Barnett National a y t ( 
{ surance of safety and convenience We want to impress pon vou this f ARE 
LARGE ENOUGH TO SERVE YOU, BUT NOT TOO LARGE TO APPRECIATE ‘ vou j 7 
‘ If you do not find it practical to come to the bank, you will find it safe and conve t J 
to use the mails. 4 
4 {o our Savings Department we pay 4.per cent. interest per annur anded quar 
{ terly 
OFFICERS: j 
] W. D. Barnett, Chairman. t E. Wheeler, Cashier i 
: Frank Adams, President W R McQuaid, Assistant Cast } 
G. R. DeSaussure. Vice President ( S. L'Engle, Assistant Cash 
A. G. Gummer, Vice. President G. A. Kirk, Jr., Assistant Cas p 
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4 LOT OF READING MATTER 

duce the front cover, whieh is about the which we have been running in the 

+ . 1c apers ec l 'e oO 
gayest environment for a bank ad. which — papers recently. We ye ae 
we have ever seen. like to have your comment and criti- 
cism on them, and are enclosing 
: self-addressed envelope for your re- 
ply. Should you care to reproduce 
them in the Bankers Magazine, we 
Mr. Carl W. Art of the Publicity Depart- would, of course, be pleased to have 
ment of the Union Trust & Savings Bank of you do so. We would, however, like 
Spokane, Wash., writes: to have them returned to us after 
you have finished with them, as we 

We wish to thank you for the have very few duplicates 
splendid comment and display ac- We are also enclosing a series of 
corded the page of advertisements of Old National Bank ads. whicl 
Spokane banks which you gave us in be of use to you. 
the August Bankers Magazine. k : ’ 
We are enclosing herewith, part These advertisements speak for them- 


of a series of *‘Human Ifterest” ads selves. They are uniform in style, but dif- 
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fer in subject matter. They attract, inter- 
est and convince, which is just what adver- 
tisements should do. 





The Equitable Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, Cal., sends out a detailed statement 
of its condition, but the printed slip con- 
tains no indication of where the bank is 
located. ‘This is a mistake, it would seem, 
from an advertising standpoint. 


A particularly pleasing and _ effective 
booklet has been issued by the Bank of Mill 
Valley, Mill Valley, California. It is printed 
on pebbled paper and ornamented with fine 
cuts. It contains an adequate description of 
the bank’s various departments. 


The Safe Deposit Department of the Dis- 
trict National Bank, Washington, D. C., has 
printed a good leaflet describing its vault 
and the service rendered. A woman, Miss 
Nellie H. Lung, is custodian of the vault. 


The Bank of Waynesboro, Pa., sends out 
a post card bearing this message: 


YOUR INVITATION. 

If at any time you have money 
that you wish to put where it is 
absolutely safe, where it will work 
for you as long as you leave it, and 
where you can get it at any time 
that you may want it, we invite you 
in this special way to deposit it in 
this bank on interest. 

We will pay you interest in cash 
every six months, at the rate of 3 per 
cent. if you wish the money, or we 
will credit it to your account where 
it will become part of the principal 
and also bear interest. 

We do not issue Certificates of 
Deposit for money on interest, but 
we give a Pass Book to every 
customer, in which all the deposits 
and interest credits are entered to 
show a correct record of the ac- 
count. 

You can open an account in our 
bank with any amount as low as one 
dollar. Deposits of any amount may 
be added afterward. 

We solicit and welcome the ac- 
counts of children and ladies as well 
as men, and give all the same care- 
ful attention. 

We invite you and your friends to 


do your banking with this strong 
and conservative bank. Safety is 
our motto. Prompt service and 


courteous treatment our pleasure. 
THE BANK OF WAYNESBORO. 





Mr. H. N. Tinker, active vice-president of 
the Citizens National Bank of Seattle, 
Wash., writes: 

Being a new bank man in this sec- 
tion of the country, I desire to use a 
little advertising matter that would 
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not only cail attention to the facili- 
ties that this bank had previously 
offered, but also to get before the 
public the fact that we are going out 
energetically after new business. [I 
am erclosing to you herewith, one of 
the circulars and also my business 
card, which may be of some interest 
to you, and we will be pleased to 
have any criticism that you may de- 
sire to make. 

The matter which Mr. Tinker sends is full 
of ginger and enthusiasm, but parts of it 
are not as clearly worded as they might be. 
For instance, here are two paragraphs from 
a circular: 

There must be a power of person- 
ality that is in almost perfect pro- 
portion with public promotion and 
keenly alert to common ideals. In 
the conduct of the bank’s affairs 
there should be an honest, home- 
like confidence. The evolution of the 
science of banking brings about a 
new idea of business and the vital 
points are close observation and 
properly analyzing human nature 

Really the only thing a bank has 
to offer is service, and to render to 
an appreciative public right rela- 
tionship is a systematic application 
of skill in an honest endeaver to 
effect a desired result. 

There are some nice sounding phrases 
here and plenty of alliteration, but what 
does it all-mean when you get right down 
to it? Take the first sentence, How can a 
“power of personality” be in “almost per- 
fect proportion with public promotion,” or 
how can that same “power of personality” 
he “keenly alert to common ideals.” And 
what are “common ideals,” anyway? 

This advertiser is all right on the funda- 
mentals of publicity, but he is a little hazy 
in seme of his expressions. 

We told him as much in our letter of 
criticism, and then he came back at us with 
this: 

I thank you for your favor of the 
25th, calling attention to the weak 
points in our circular letter, a copy 
of which we forwarded you a few 
days ago. That “lost motion’ ex- 
pression, which you used is a new 
one on us and we are inclosing here- 
with a draft for $1.25, for which 
you may send us one of your books, 
“Pushing Your Business.”’ 

Now some irreverent reader is going to 
say that we criticize matter submitted just 
to get an opportunity to sell some of our 
books. That isn’t so at all. We give our 
advice solely for the good of the cause. 
But of course we have books and services 
to sell if any body wants them, and many 
people have told us that they are worth all 
we ask for them and more. 





Referring to the page of assorted adver- 
tisements of various institutions, we take 
leave to make the following comments: 

FIRST NAT{ONAL—A very timely ad- 
vertisement to use this month. The illus- 
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and shows just what systematic sav- 
ing will do when carried on over a peri 
of years by means of a savings account. 


It 


likewise makes a strong appeal to parental 


Next 
makes a 


clever appeal to the man whose thoughts are ad. 


turning vacationward. 
vertisement. 
IiOME 


err in seeing the point of 
ment. The “SAVE” 


a portent as the “In Hoc 
which tradition says flashed 
the Emperor Constantine 
future course. 
MERCHANTS 
SAVINGS—This 


AND 
“gets right 


A well displayed ad- 


SAVINGS—Emerson ‘said, 
centration is the secret of strength.” 
is a concentrated and. therefore a strong ad. 
The wayfaring man, though a fool, need not 


is almost as startling 
Signo Vinces,” 


and directed his 


business 


affection. 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL—A special 
of special service. 
from banks needing that kind of 


service. 


“Con- 
Here 


this advertise- 


in the sky for 


NATIONAL 
metrical 
strong figures. 
however, if the $15 
total protection for depositors. 
collateral held against the bank’s loans also 
to be considered in the light of protection 
to depositors? 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK—It isa 


advertisement 


It ought to 


pull 
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some 


safe bet that a married man wrote this ad. 


MECHANICS 
down to brass 


He has proved in his own experience the 
folly of the statement that “two can live as 
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cheaply as one.” But “Bank at our bank” 
is not enough. Please explain why your 
bank should be chosen. That is, give some 
reasons for choosing the Citizens National 
in preference to other institutions. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY—Nothing 
to say about this except that it is short and 
to the point. 


STERLING BANK—Good display, but 
some ambiguity in the text. Probably it is 
all classes of banking business that is meant, 
although it is not said. 


UNION NATIONAL—Blowing the horn 
a little, but we guess it is justifiable in an 
institution with surplus and profits over 
eight times its capital. 


MANUFACTURERS NATION AL—This 
is a good idea. Take the dictionary and 
go down through and pick out definitions 
that may apply to your bank, although a 
closer connection than is brought out in this 
advertisement would be desirable. 
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A TRIUMPH OF ADVERTISING 


R. C. L. CHILTON, Jr., advertising 
manager of the First National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala., writing in “Print- 

er’s Ink,” says: 


A job worthy of high mettle, this; a job 
that demands the most distinctive layouts 
and typography, the highest class of art 
work, and one of the most elusively difficult 
types of copy; but when a man has really 
been educated in this way to come to your 
establishment and finds things correspond 
with your claims and the general tone of 
your message. you can mentally shake hands 
with yourself at having accomplished one of 
the triumphs of advertising. 

They won’t tell you they saw your ad; 
they will be very quiet and uncommunica- 
tive; but if you trace them to where they 
come from, classify them, carefully record 
new business and compare month with 
month, year with year, the only conclusion 
you can reach is the delightful one—that 
bank advertising can be made to pay! 
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THE REQUIREMENTS OF A MODERN BANK 
BUILDING 


By Alfred C. Bossom, Architect, Specialist in Bank Buildings 


Bankers contemplating the erection of new 
account, specially written for THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


buildings should read the following 


by Alfred C. Bossom, 


the architect specialist in bank buildings. His urticle is the result of many years’ experi- 


ence in the designing and building of banks in various sections of the country. 


pa Avine been requested to describe for 
the readers of the BANKERS MaGazine 
what I have found from experience 
to be the requirements of a modern bank 
building, I feel I should start at the be- 
ginning; for such requirements are of more 
interest to those seeking a new home for 
an existing institution or those desirous of 
reconstructing an old building, which brings 
up the subject at once of location. 
Primarily a bank should be a_ substan- 
tial structure and therefore, unless a spe- 
cial reason, exists to the contrary, should 
occupy a prominent site, located on a main 
business thoroughfare, preferably a corner, 
immediately adjacent to its patrons and 
readily accessible by a cheap, quick means 
of transportation to outlying districts. 
Near the postoffice if possible is invariably 
very desirable for this purpose, as it be- 
comes the centre of the town sooner or later. 


[Editor.] 


The building externally should be dis- 
tinctive, should look like a BANYT and 
should call attention to itself by its sub- 
stantial and conservative appearance. Its 
prominence is always largely enhanced by a 
contrast with its environments; that is, an 
individual building, if located among tall 
buildings or having a high office building 
above it make it stands forth conspicuously. 
This subject is seldom given sufficient con- 
sideration, but if properly applied it is 
easily the best and cheapest bank adver- 
tising medium. 

A bank building has a great advantage 
over an ordinary business building, in that 
its customers prefer, if practicable, to have 
an office under the same roof, reasoning 
that they will get better consideration by 
being known and will have many facilities 
afforded them in connection with the bank, 
and they are generally willing to pay larger 
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HERE is one certain means to 
insure that your new building 
will be designed and built as 
you want it, without costing more 
than it ought to, taking longer than 
it ought to, troubling you more than 
it ought to. 
That means is the HOGGSON 
Single Contract Method. 
We have proved this statement to 
hundreds of others. Let them prove 
it to you—we will furnish their names. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


7 East 44th St. : : : New York 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
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The most satisfactory fleoring for banks. 
It is odorless, noiseless, sanitary and non-slippery. 
It is more durable than marble, mosaic, and more attractive. Can 
be made to harmonize with interior dee orations. Banks all over the 
country are using this flooring. 
Write for full particulars, including opinions of these bankers. 
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Old Colony Trust C 


BOSTON, MASS. 








OFFICERS 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., Chairman Executive Committee 
GORDON ABBOTT, Chairman of Board 
FRANCIS R. HART, Vice-Chairman of Board 
PHILIP STOCKTGN, President 
WALLACE B. DONHAM, Vice-President 
JULIUS R. WAKEFIELD, Vice-President 
E. ELMER FOYE, Vice-President 
CHESTER B. HUMPHREY, Vice-President 
FREDERIC G. POUSLAND, Treasurer 
GEORGE W. GRANT, Cashier 
S. PARKMAN SHAW, JR., Secretary 
JOSEPH G. STEARNS, Assistant Secretary 
F. M. HOLMES, Trust Officer 
F. M. LAMSON, Manager Temple Place Branch 


DIRECTORS 


Charies F. Adams, 24 William Endicott, Jr Hion. Richard Olney 
F. Lothrop \m Wilmot R. Evans Robert T. Paine, 2d 
Oliver Ames Frederick P. Fish Henry Parkman 
Cc. W. Amory Reginald Foster Andrew W. Preston 
William Amory George P. Gardner Richard S. Russell 
Charles F. Ayer Edwin Farnham Greene Philip L. Saltonsta)! 
John S. Bartlett Robert F. Herrick Herbert M. Sears 
Samuel Carr Henry S. Howe Quincy A. Shaw 
B. P. Cheney Walter Hunnewel! Howard Stockton 
Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge Henry C. Jackson Charles A. Stone 
Charles E. Cotting George E. Keith Galen L. Stone 
Alvah Crocker Gardiner M. Lane E. V. R. Thayer 
Philip Y. DeNormandie Thomas I.. Livermore Lucius Tuttle 
Philip Dexter Arthur Lyman H. O. Underwood 
Hon. Eben S. Draper Charles S. Mellen Eliot Wadsworth 
George A. Draper Laurence Minot Stephen M. Weld 
Frederic C. Dumaine Maxwell Norman Sidney W. Winslow 
Charlies W. Whittier 





In addition to conducting a general Banking and Safe 
Deposit Business, the Old Colony Trust Company acts as 
trustee under railroad and other mortgages and as agent for 
the transfer of stocks and the registration of stocks and notes. 
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rentals in consequence. This can often be 
seen where 2 bank office building is fully 
rented and adjoining business buildings are 
not so completely occupied. 

The most important external requirement 
is that the building shall be devoid of any- 
thing appearing tawdry, vulgar or cheap. 
Every layman now knows that the old 
fashioned | system of decorating the win- 
dows with large iron pipes to imitate im- 
pregnable protection is a pure fake and is 
no longer impressed by such a display, pre- 
ferring a strong, substantial building to a 
flimsy jail. Well considered publicity is 
greater protection nowadays than small 
windows heavily laden with bogus bars that 
merely keep the inside concealed from the 
passerby. 

Onlv first-class material should he em- 
ployed and if money is not plentiful, some 
other cheaper material should be adopted in- 
stead of an inferior quality of a more ex- 
pensive substance, as such construction 
gives the impression of security. The best 
quality of granite, marble, limestone, brick, 
etc., can be used to create an eminently 
substantial looking building, if the whole 
be treated with skill, for the limita- 
tions and all the _ shortcomings, that 
time will always develop. Anything of a 
perishanle nature should under no circum- 
stances be used, for such materials as 
zinc, tin, etc., soon present a dilapidated 
appearance, and thus indicate that poor 
taste has been employed in the construction 
of the building. This does not tend to 
inspire confidence in the bank’s judgment 
in other matters that concern its customers. 

A bank when going into a new building 
does so with the idea of making the new 
habitation its home for a long time and in 
consequence will suffer for any mistake 
made in its construction. For this reason 
untried innovations of materials, should 
be adopted only after very mature consid- 
eration. : 

Solidity cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the outside of the building and as a 
principle this has always been employed, 
and in such examples as the Bank of Eng- 
land and the National Bank cf France 
this has been so well carried out that they 
are world famous for it. , 

An intending customer gets his first im- 
pressions of a bank’s traditions and_ the 
character of its officers from its outward 
appearance and this should be made invit- 
ing to convey the desired impression of con- 
servative enterprise. which alone will in- 
spire confidence and for this reason if a 
bank decides to rent its quarters, great 
care must he employed in the selection of 
the building under whose roof the institu- 
tion makes its home, particularly so as 
the bank should be the soundest institution 
in its community. 

To-day the tendency is to make the bank 
inviting, bright and cheerful and anything 
that will tend to make the customers more 
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at home should be adopted. In institutions 
where the policy is to have as many patrons 
as possible personally known to the officers, 
the officers should be prominently located 
in the banking room and with only suffi- 
cient suggested privacy, contrived by in- 
terposing a low rail in front of their 
space, to prevent a waste of time by 
having to take part in unnecessary con- 
versation. A sound proof retiring room 
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should be arranged conveniently for private 


consultations between the officers and cus- 
tomers or the officers themselves. This 
room, if there is sufficient space, should not 
be the board room, but more of a small 
anteroem partitioned off from the officers’ 
section. Where this plan is adopted, the 
directors’ room can be situated in a pdsi- 
tion which will make it suitable for meet-° 
ings of corporations and firms doing busi- 
with the bank, at times when the 
officers are not using it themselves, 
Cloak and toilet accommodations should 
also be installed in connection with this 
room and they should be accessible without 
passing through the working space of the 
bank. 

T.adies’ accounts have now become of such 
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importance that special provision is made 
for miladi’s comfort in all up-to-date bank- 
ing establishments. Private rooms fitted 
with toilet articles, writing materials, mir- 
rors and a “stocking rail,” and also tellers’ 


wickets, for their exclusive use, are an 
essential part of the modern bank’s 
equipment. A good arrangement is_ to 


provide a small private room near the 
entrance of the bank and also to have an 
alcove between the tellers’ cages provided 
with » curtain, enabling the same tellers to 
attend to the ladies without practically 
moving from their places. 

Even in small towns a move is being 
made to provide satisfactory safe deposit 
accommodations, and where this is de- 
veloped a good revenue is _ obtainable 
from the boxes, as well as forming an 
additional inducement in bringing custom- 
ers to the bank. One of the most satisfac- 
tory ways to arrange this department is to 
have the vault large enough to have the 
bank’s cash and securities in a_ section 
divided from the boxes by a grille parti- 
tion with a day gate and using the re- 
mainder of the vault for safe deposit boxes 
of various sizes. This shows the box renter 
that the same protection is afforded to his 
property as the bank provides for its own 
securities and cash. 

The space divided off for the bank’s ex- 
clusive use should be large enough to per- 
mit the “money wagon” being left inside 
and the day gate closed. 

The plan allows latitude both for the 
bank to partition off additional space 
should it need it, and for the installation 
of more safe deposit boxes as the increased 
business demands. In connection with the 
safe deposit vault, booths of various sizes 
should be arranged with doors that auto- 
matically close behind the user, thus mak- 
ing it necessary for the door to be re- 
opened by a bank official who could see that 
the previous user had not dropped any se- 
curities, an incident which sometimes oc- 
curs. 

With the practise of leaving town for 
the summer growing as it has of late, a 
storage vault for bulky valuables is often 
an additional cenvenience to customers and 
forms a source of revenue for a space 
which otherwise would be useless. The en- 
lire safe deposit department is now one 
of the most important of a first class bank’s 
requirements, and if it is well arranged 
and properly advertised, can become a 
valuable asset to the bank’s earning ca- 
pacity. 

In addition to the ordinary protection 
of a modern vault, and its latest develop- 
ment—a circular door weighing anywhere 
up to ten tons—a system of electric pro- 
tection can be adopted either by embedding 
the wiring in the body of the concrete sur- 
rounding the steel work so that it cannot 
be disturbed without sounding an alarm, or 
by electrifying the metal casing. 
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A ftee standing vault should have mir- 
rors located around it, making all exterior 
sides visible from any point outside, this 
treatment also arranged below, thus giving 
to one custodian the power of seeing 
around all corners and underneath from 
any place at any time. 

When the cages are arranged, the con- 
venience of the bank’s working force and 
system are of great importance, but at the 
same time the proximity of one wicket to 
another from the customer's side should not 
be everlooked, for nothing causes more dis- 
satisfaction to patrons than to be jostled 
in getting to and from the teller’s wicket. 

The space along the screen may be so 
taken up by different departments that it 
is often advisable to have the bookkeepers 
at some distance and to provide one wicket 
with “buzzers” which will bring the par- 
ticular bookkeeper needed without an un- 
due waste of time, so often an objection to 
the scheme of having them all along the 
line. 

To save handling the books both night 
and morning, individual book safes located 
under the various desks for books in con- 
stant use are sometimes employed, but this 
has the disadvantage in preventing the 
official in charge of the book vault of seeing 
at a glance if all the books have been 
placed before he closes the vault for the 
night. 

To free the officers from a great annoy- 
ance, the stenographers should be located 
in a sound-proof room and called either by 
a “buzzer” to personally receive instruc- 
tions or to be reached by one of the various 
systems of internal telephones that have 
been placed on the market for this pur- 
pose. The question of noise also applies 
to the flooring and too much care cannot 
be bestowed upon the elimination of this 
annoyance. One of the best preventatives 
is the use of ar interlocking rubber tiling 
in the public space and a very heavy. lino- 
leum in the working portions. 

To procure the best light and fresh air, 
a banker needs the best available advice, 
for lack of these is most trying upon the 
nerves, undesirable for the customers, and 
most expensive to the bank; a man working 
at half efficiency is just costing twice 4s 
much to produce the result. 

Where the site permits, the natural light 
should always be behind the teller «and 
should shine directly upon the face of the 
customer at the wicket. 

The clerical staff should, if possible, be 
located behind the cage for the same reason, 
fo ensure as much daylight as_ possible. 
This arrangement unfortunately requires 4 
wider site than is always available, but the 
results if obtained make it well worth 
striving for. ; 

Since high banking rooms with mezzanines 
have become popular the satisfactory heat- 
ing and ventilating of the whole interior 
means the solving of a ticklish engineering 
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problem, for often, if the mezzanine be com- 
fortable, the lower portion of the room is 
too cold, and if the floor is at a workable 
temperature, the mezzanine is quite too hot 
for use. 

The comfort of employees is often over- 
looked to the bank’s disadvantage. Proper 
locker rooms and _ toilet accommodatiors 


always should he provided, and if the local 
custom 


is to provide a dining room, it 
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should be followed, for it is a great time 
saver, and prevents employees going out of 
the building from the time they enter in 
the morning until the time they leave at 
night. 

The material development of the country 
of late years has been so great that the de- 
mand for safe banking institutions has often 
run ahead of the local facilities, and 
in the effort to keep abreast of the times 
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many obsolete systems and buildings have 
been allowed to exist long after they have 
ceased to be efficient. The building and the 
system are inseparable, and it is recognized 
that a new building should also stand for 
the discontinuance of out-of-date practices, 
and for the installation of all proved labor- 
saving arrangements, which signify money- 
making methods. 

A modern, bank should have all the latest 
electrical appliances which have proved 
superior to the old thick wall protecticn. 
A fully protected first-class building sig- 
nifies the progressive spirit, which stands 
for the rapid handling of business at a 
reasonable cost, which has hecome so essen- 
tial on account of the keen competition. 

Like all branches of industry, a bank 
has to specialize more or less, and definite 
arrangements ought to be made to ac- 
complish this. Tc meet these requirements, 
one who has made a special study of the 
entire banking question as applied to its 
home, and who would not allow one con- 
sideration to have undue prominence to the 
disadvantage of others, can aid indefinitely 
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in installing the bank in quarters that will 
be both economical and efficient in its con- 
duct, signifying where savings may be made,” 
or improvements nicorporated at little ex- 
pense. 

With the banking situation as complicated 
as it is to-day, a banker can hardly keep 
pace with all the improvements introduced 
into the building, as well as in the operating 
of the bank itself, and by having competent 
advice the saving in time alone is considerable, 
The makers of various articles, and the ex- 
perts on various details make the banker’s 
life a burden if he attempts to decide all 
the points himself, unaided, or unadvised 
by an independent expert on the subject as 
a whole. 

A substantial modern structure is an ad- 
vertisement which it is difficult to overrate, 
and a desirable customer prefers to become 
associated with an institution located in a 
building of this character, one completely 
arranged with up-to-date vault equipment 
and protections, and all the improvements 
which modern practice has proved desirable 
and profitable. 


MONEY ORDERS BY BANKS 


A PLAN has been worked out by the 
American Bankers’ Association to 

compete with the government system 
of money orders by mail. The matter has 
been in the hands of a committee composed 
of Joseph Chapman, Jr., of Minneapolis, 
chairman; Joseph T. Talbert, vice-president 
of the National City Bank in Manhattan, 
and E. D. Durham of Onaraga, II. 

A letter has been drawn up by this com- 
mittee and will be sent out from Minneapolis 
by Mr. Chapman, detailing the plan by 
which banks will be able to supply their 
customers with checks which shall be guar- 
anteed by the Bankers’ Trust Company for 
the American Bankers’ Association, and 
which will be good anywhere, just as trav- 
elers’ checks now are both here and abroad. 

It is expected that this will prove of great 
convenience, especially in the great mail or- 
der business, which has grown to vast pro- 
portions in recent years. The government 
now has a business of some $750,000,000 in 
money orders, representing about 100,000,- 
000 transactions annually, as the average 
amount is about $7, the sums for which or- 


CUSTODY 


NE of arguments that 
can be advanced in favor of the safe 
deposit box is that the heirs of a de- 

ceased renter are absolutely protected in 
their rights; if a will has been left, it can 
be found intact in its fire and burglar- 
proof receptacle, and the same thing is true 


the strongest 


ders are drawn ranging from a few cents 
to $50. 

It is believed that in this field legitimate 
competition with the government may be 
entered upon by the banks, which will facili- 
tate business and also accommodate custom- 
crs by providing, for a small charge, the 
money order checks. While these cannot be 
sold for specific amounts as_ travelers’ 
checks are, as the sums for which they will 
be drawn are varying, they will be stamped 
not to exceed a certain amount and a suit- 
able guarantee will have to be given by the 
purchaser that they will not be improperly 
used. 

The plan, as prepared is for the American 
Bankers’ Association to secure from its 
members the proper pledges to the Bankers’ 
Trust Company to guarantee the scheme 
and then for each of the 26,000 banks con- 
nected with the association desiring to use 
the new system to secure its own guarantees 
from customers. The plan has been under 
consideration for some time and it is be- 
lieved that the details have been so arranged 
that it will work satisfactorily. 


OF WILLS 


of all other valuable documents, insurance 
policies, ete. 

This is an excellent “talking point” for 
an advertisement, soliciting patronage for 
the safe deposit department and was em- 
hodied in an attractive booklet recently is- 
sued by the National Rockland Bank of 
toxbury, Mass. 
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HOME OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSKURGIT 











The present building of the First National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is being converted into a skyscraper by the addition of 21 stories, which 
will give a height of 26 stories. The granite and steel edifice finished in 
1909 was planned with a view of its ultimate enlargement, and the busi- 

ness of the bank will therefore go on as usual during the work and 

after its completion. The bank has occupied the site at Fifth Avenue 

and Wood Street, with frequent additions, since 1852. 
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Illinois Bankers’ Convention. 


By C. C. Burford, Mgr. Savings Department 
Busey’s Bank, Urbana, Illinois ~ 


ONSERVATION of natural resources 
was the main topic of interest at the 
twenty-first annual convention of the 

Bankers’ Association of the State of Illi- 
nois, held in Springfield, October 10-12. 
The theme of caring for the rich soil of Illi- 
nois as a priceless heritage to posterity was 
uppermost in the minds of the bankers of 
the State, whose work along these lines for 
the past year has been directed by a special 
committee, whose chairman was, and is, as 
he was reappointed, the president of the 
association, Mr. B. F. Harris of Champaign. 

Himself a banker and a farmer of no 
small ability, Mr. Harris has put time and 
energy into the work of his committee, with 
the result that the deliberations of the 
Springfield convention attracted national as 
well as State attention. 

James J. Will, the “Empire-Builder” of 
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the Northwest, was persuaded to speak to 
the bankers of Illinois, and his remarks* rang 
true with advice to the effect that Illinois, 
with her wonderful virgin soil, must con- 
serve her natural gifts and reform her 
methods of farming if her present standard 
of wealth from soil fertility is to be main- 
tained. He warned the audience that eighty 
acres ought to produce as much as one hun- 
dred and sixty does at the present time, and 
must do so, as the farmer must feed more 
mouths now than he did years ago. Besides, 
Mr. Hill asserted, the methods of the Amer- 
ican farmer of to-day are wasteful in the 
extreme. “The farm will fail and the foun- 
dation of all of our prosperity will be un- 
dermined,” said Mr. Hill, in warning his 
banker friends to take upon themselves the 
conservation of natural resources, 

Besides dwelling upon “the run on na- 
ture’s bank,” the “Empire-Builder” declared 
that the Aldrich plan for currency reform 
is unsound and uneconomic. Admitting, 
however, that Mr. Aldrich and his associates 
have done a great work, “which should be 
received with great respect, but studied with 
great care,” Mr. Hill advised the bankers 
to work out for themselves a plan of cur- 
rency reform, instead of trusting the prob- 
lem to political management. “Our mone- 
tary system has always been, and for more 
than a generation has been acknowledged 
by all well-informed persons to be pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory. Yet little has been 
done to improve it. The initiative must be 
taken by the bankers. It is in a special 
sense their problem. If currency reform is 
not carried through under the leadership of 
the bankers of this country, it will be taken 
up by Congress and suffer the same fate 
that hes befallen every other great economic 
issue after it became the football of party 
polities.” 

However, the bankers of Tllinois listening 
to the remarks of James J. Hill with spe- 
cial interest as regards the soi! conservation 
idea, were vet indisposed to radify his at- 
tack upon the Aldrich plan, and afterwards 
they gave their indorsement to the currency 
scheme of the former senator from Rhode 
Island. George M. Reynolds, president of 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 


the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago, strongly favored the Al- 
drich monetary plan before the convention, 
and the association went on record as fa- 
voring it. 

Dean Eugene Davenport of the University 
of inois; J. Adam Bede of Minnesota, J. 
A. S. Pollard of Fort Madison, Iowa; At- 
torney Chester Arthur Legg of Chicago, and 
many other speakers addressed the conven- 
tion, most of the speakers following the 
central idea of the association and favoring 
agricultural conservation. Retiring Presi- 
dent Crabtree of Jacksonville and Mr. Har- 
ris, as the chairman of the Soil Improve- 
ment Committee, regard the Springfield con- 
vention not only as the largest and most 
sucesstul ever held in Illinois, but as one 
which has a truly national as well as a State 
interest in its highly important work of aid- 
ing the economic reform known as the con- 
servation of our natural resources. 


THe New Orricers. 


The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, B. F. Harris, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Champaign; vice- 
president, J. D. Phillips of Green Valley; 
secretary, Richard L. Crampton of Chicago; 
treasurer, D. A. Wykoff of Alton. 

For the office of chairman of the execu- 
tive council, the stepping stone to the presi- 
dency, the private bankers presented no can- 
didate. S,. B. Montgomery of the State 
Savings Loan and Trust Company of Quin- 
cy, was elected a chairman, defeating J. S. 
Aisthorpe of the First Bank and Trust 
Company of Cairo. 


Bankers Taking an Interest in Education. 


Western bankers are taking an active in- 
terest in the country’s educational systerr, 
with a view to promoting its adaptation to 
present-day needs. It is the special aim of 
the bankers of that section to stimulate’ the 
work of the agricultural colleges, so that the 
farms may be made more productive. With 
this end in view, the first conference of the 
Committees on Agricultural Development 
and Fducation of the State Bankers’ Asso- 
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ciations of Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Washington and Wisconsin, began 
its sessions in Minneapolis on October 18, 
with Joseph Chapman, Jr., vice-president of 
the Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis in the chair. 

In his opening address, after expressing 
surprise and gratification at the large num- 
ber present, Mr. Chapman said: 

“Qur plan in Minnesota has been one of 
co-operation with the existing educational 
agencies. We have called the attention of 
the people of Minnesota to defects existing 
in the educational system. We have con- 
fined our efforts almost wholly to the boys 
and girls. We have not tried to help the 
farmer, as is being done in some States. 
The movement is taking different forms in 
different States, and when men come here to 
attend this meeting and make it so thor- 
oughly representative as this is, it shows 
how widespread the interest and ‘how rap- 
didly the movement is groiwng. 

“When our State Legislature decided to 
establish twenty agricultural high schools, 
there were seventy-eight towns that applied, 
each for one of the schools, which again 
shows how the interest has grown. It was 
our intention that the system of education 
does not fit anvone for anything, that it was 
laid down in the early history of our coun- 
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try by men who intended it for their sons 
and daughters, and their sons were to he 
gentlemen and their daughters ladies. It is 
time the system was so changed or modified 
that the great class of boys and girls who 
will have to work for a living will get a 
greater benefit from the large sums ex- 
pended.” 

Addresses were made by a number of 
prominent educators, and much interest was 
shown in the proceedings. ‘The delegates 
were entertained at luncheon as the guests 
ef the Minneapolis bankers. 


Wyoming Bankers’ Association. 


The fourth annual convention of the Wy- 
oming Bankers’ Association will take place 
at Cheyenne, Wyoming, Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 15 and 16. An in- 
structive and entertaining programme is in 
preparation by the committee and the en- 
tertainment features will be in charge of the 
Cheyenne bankers. 


One Thousand State Banks in lowa. 


Iowan now has under State 
1,000 banks, a greater number 
other State. 

That number was reached for the first 
time in the history of the State banking de- 
partment when a charter was issued recently 
to the Farmers Savings Bank of Ledderdale, 
Carroll county, Iowa. The capital stock of 
the new and one-thousandth bank is $10,000; 
the officers are: John Sanderson, president; 
John Schleismann, vice-president; John 
Roelfseman, cashier. 

Although more than 1,000 charters have 
been issued only 1,000 State and savings 
banks are in operation, due to consolidations 
and suspensions. 

Added to the 1,000 State and savings 
banks are about 325 national banks and 
about 300 private banks, giving Iowa more 
than 1.600 banks. That is 300 more banks 
than post offices, as Iowa, according to the 
last official report, only has 1,361 post of- 
tices. 


supervision 
than any 


New York Personals. 


J. S. Alexander, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Bankers’ Trust Company. 

At a regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Fourth National Bank of the 
city of New York, held October 17, Corne- 
iius N. Bliss, Jr., was elected a director in 
place of his father, the late Hon. Cornelius 
N. Bliss. Mr. Bliss is a member of the firm 
of Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 

Charles Scribner has been elected a trus- 
tee of the Fulton Trust Company of New 
York, to, fill a vacancy. 

William H. English, vice-president of the 
Empire Trust Company, has been elected 
vice-president of the Union Ferry Company, 
to succeed William A. Nash. Thomas Blake 
has heen made assistant secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Trust Companies in N. Y. Clearing-House 


At the annual meeting of the New York 
Clearing-House Association the officers were 
re-elected. Frank A. Vanderlip, president 
of the National City Bank, was elected 
chairman of the clearing-house committee, 
to succeed William A. Nash, chairman of 
the board of the Corn Exchange Bank. 
Walter E. Frew, Richard Delafield and 
Otto T. Bannard, president New York 
Trust Company, were elected members of 
this committee, Francis L. Hine and Wil- 
liam H. Perkins retiring. 

Joseph B. Martindale, Samuel S. Conover 
of the Fidelity Trust Company and Pierre 
Jay were elected to the committee on admis- 
sions, to succeed Stuart G. Nelson, Gilbert 
rhorne and Edwin Schenck. This is the 
first time that trust company officers have 
been made regular members of committees. 

For the year ended September 30, clear- 
ing-house exchanges were $92,420,120,091, 
against $102, 553.999, 069 in 1910; balances, 
$4,388,563,113, against $4,195,293,966 in 1910. 
The average daily exchanges were $305,016,- 
$97, and balances, $14,483,706. The largest 
transactions on any one day of the year 
were on January 4, 1911, $618,918,688. 
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Pittsburgh Chapter, A. |. B., Begins Busi- 
ness. 


The opening session of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking, 
for the present season, was held on the 
night ef October 10, at the chapter's rooms. 
The attendance was very large, many out- 
of-town members being present. The new 
president, H. I. Hebrank, made his inau- 
gural address, and Congressman James 
Francis Burke spoke on “The Banker and 
the Lawyer.” J. H. Arthur gave a review 
of the Rochester convention. 


Spokane Chapter Meeting. 


Spokane Chapter of the American Insli- 
can Institute of Banking held its initial 
meeting for the fall season at its rooms in 
the Exchange Bank Building. Charles A. 
Mclean, cashier of the Traders National, 
recently elected president of the Washing- 
ton Bankers’ Association, addressed the 
young men on the work in the State Asso- 
ciation and its connection with the. Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. The three dele- 
gates of. the chapter to the national conven- 
tion held in Rochester, Joseph W. Bradley 
of the Old National, B. A. Russell of the 
Washington Trust Company, and W. N. 
Baker of the Northwest Ioan and Trust 
Company. reported on the proceedings of 
the convention. Informal addresses were 
made hy M. W. Lewer, assistant cashier of 
the Exchange National, and EF. R. Ander- 
son, assistant cashier of the Fidelity Na- 
tional. The local chapter will take up its 
educational work in the near future, and an 
interesting season of this branch of its work 
is expected. ~ Practical and technical bank- 
ing instruction and discussion of topics 
along the same lines will be emphasized. 


Girard National Bank of Philadelphia 
Elects Third Vice-President. 
Joseph Wayne, Jr., was elected a vice- 


president of the Girard National Bank of 
Philadelphia on October 10, retaining his 


Hes 


title of cashier at the same time. The vice- 
presidents now are Richard [. Austin, 
Theodore .. Wiedersheim and Mr. Wayne. 

Mr. Wayne is one of the many young 
bankers of Philadelphia who have worked 
themselves up from the bottom through 
sheer merit. He has a wide circle of friends 
and is recognized as an able, constructive 
and conservative banker. He is an ex-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Mercantile Bank of Seattle Entertains. 


With the object of acquainting its stock- 
holders and friends with the rapid progress 
of the institution, the Mercantile Bank of 
Seattle entertained a party of fifty-one at 
a recent dinner. Cashier C. S. Harley ex- 
plained the growth from $14,000 deposits on 
the opening day last January to $455,000 at 
this time, and urged that the amount be 
brought to $500,000 by January 1. The 
bank now has 1,500 depositors and caters 
especially to small accounts. President W. 
N. Redfield was toastmaster. 


North Carolina Banks Consolidate. 


Official announcement has been made that 
the Commercial National Bank of Greens- 
boro, N. C., will be consolidated with the 
American Exchange Bank, to become ef- 
fective about November 1, after which the 
consolidated institution will be operated as 
the American Exchange National Bank, with 
capital of $100,000. The merger also includes 
the Bank of South Greensboro, which has 
been operated as a branch of the American 
Excharge Bank, and which, it is announced, 
will be continued as a branch of the Ameri- 
can Exchange National. Robert G. Vaughan 
wiJl be president of the consolidated bank, 
with Frank C. Boyles, cashier. Mr. Vaughan 
has been president of the American Ex- 
change and Mr. Boyles cashier of the Com- 
mercial National. Directors of both banks 
will continue to serve on the board until the 
January meeting, when changes will proba- 
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bly be made. No other announcement re- 
garding the official staff has been made. 

The American Exchange Bank was or- 
ganized in April, 1907, with E. P. Wharton, 
president: J. W. Scott, vice-president; R. 
G. Vaughan, cashier, and F. H. Nicholson, 
assistant cashier, succeeding to the banking 
department of the Southern Life and Trust 
Company. In January, 1911, Mr. Wharton 
resigned the presidency, R. G. Vaughan 
heing unanimously named as his successor. 
Mr. Vaughan has been manager of the bank 
practically since it was first organized by 
the Southern Life and Trust Company, and 
through his ability and progressive methods 
the hank has grown to be recognized as one 
of the strongest in the State. 

In May, 1908, the Commercial National 
Bank was organized with F. B. Ricks, 
president; FE. J. Stafford, vice-president; F. 
C. Boyles, cashier. Shortly afterwards, T. 
FF. Peebles was named assistant cashier. 
By wise management the bank has enjoyed 
a successful and prosperous career. Owing 
to the ill health of President Ricks, the 
active management has devolved upon Cash- 
ier Boyles during the past year.. 


Postal Bank for Panama. 


Residents of the Canal Zone. who have 
long desired to put their savings in the 
hands of the government for safe keeping, 
have had their wish granted. President 
Taft has signed an order establishing a 
postal savings system on the canal strip, 
which will go into effect November 8. _ 

The system to be instituted differs mate- 
rially from that in the States, in that no 
interest will be paid on the deposits, the 
object being merely to provide a depository 
for the funds of the Canal Zone inhabitants. 


Memphis, Tenn., Has Organized Clearing 
House. 


The Memphis Clearing-House Association 
hecame operative on October 2, 1911, with 
eleven active and actual members and five 
institutions, who will observe the rules of 
the Clearing-House Association through 
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member-correspondent and connections. The 
officers of the association consist of E. L. 
Rice, president; J. D. McDowell, vice-presi- 
dent, and James Nathan, manager. Mem- 
berships of the association cmbrace all the 
leading banks of the city. 


Brooklyn Has New Mortgage Company. 


\ charter has been granted to the Union 
First Mortgage Company of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., to have a capital of $100,000, and con- 
duct a general mortgage, loan, investment 
and trust business, and to buy and sell 
bonds secured by real estate mortgages. 
The incorporators are: Thomas J. Lewis, 
George Murray Brooks, Henry G. Lewis, 


George A. Garden and John T. Easton. 


St. Louis Union Trust Company’s Elec- 
tion. 


\t the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the St. Louis Union Trust Company 
the following board of directors were 
elected: William K. Bixby, James D. Bas- 
com, Robert S. Brookings, Adolphus Busch, 
Daniel Catlin, John T. Davis, J. D. Filley, 
5S. W. Fordyce, John Fowler, H. C. Haar- 
sticl:, L. F. Jones, Robert McK. Jones, Edw. 
Mallinckrodt, Thomas H. McKittick, N. A. 
MeMillan, 1.. M. Rumsey, John A. Scudder, 
John KF. Shepley, George W. Simmons, F. 
©. Stannard, William Taussig, Thomas H. 
West. Edwards Whittaker, C. W. White- 
law, B. F. Yoakum. 


Bank Consolidation at Pensacola. 


The Citizens National Bank and Peo- 
ple’s National Bank of Pensacola, Fla., have 
been consolidated, the amalgamated bank 
being “The Citizens and People’s National,” 
which is housed in the former home of the 
People’s National. The amalgamated bank 
commenced business with, capital, $200,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $64,676; de- 
posits, $695,614: loans and discounts, $459,-- 
184: cash assets, $454,600; total resources, 
$1,077,400. 
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J. Simpson Reese, R. M. Cary and J. W. 
Dorr, president, vice-president and cashier, 
respectively, of the People’s National, oc- 
cupy similar positions in the consolidated 
bank; while I.. Hilton Green, president of 
the Citizens National, is chairman of the 
board. William Fisher is second vice-presi- 
dent. The existence of the bank began 
September 7. , 


Bank Commissioner Becomes Savings 
Bank Treasuer. 


Directors of the People’s Savings Bank of 
Providence, R. I., have elected William P. 
Goodwin, formerly a bank commissioner for 
the State of Rhode Island, its treasurer, 
Mr. Goodwin to assume the duties of his 
new office as soon as he can be relieved of 
the responsibilities of his present position. 
The People’s Savings Bank is one of the 
oldest institutions of its kind in the State, 
having been organized in 1851, and accord- 
ing to its June, 1911, report has a surplus 
of $396,895 and deposits of $7,069,000. The 
bank contemplates the erection at an early 
date of a home for itself, which, when com- 
pleted, will be modern in all its appoint- 
ments and facilities. 


Virginia Bankers Approve Aldrich Plan. 


At a specially called meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Virginia Bankers’ 
Association, held at the Jefferson Hotel for 
the purpose, endorsement was given the Al- 
drich currency plan, as modified by the cur- 
rency commission of the American Bankers’ 
Association. ; 

Chairman Joseph M. Hurt, cashier of the 
Citizens Bank of Blackstone, presided. Nine 
of the ten members of the executive com- 
mittee were present, coming from all sec- 
tions of Virginia. 


Important Bank Merger at Nashville. 


Effective October 5, the American Na- 
tional Bank of Nashville, Tenn., has taken 
over the business and good will of the 


Union Bank and Trust Company, the entire 
capital stock of the Trust Company having 
been purchased at $170 per share by those 
controlling the American National. 

The consolidation gives the American Na- 
tional capital and surplus of more than 
$1,800,000, deposits of more than $6,000,000, 
and total resources of over $9,000,000. 

In announcing the merger the American 
National says its present officers will be re- 
tained in their official capacities and the of- 
ficers of the Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany will also be made officers of the Na- 
tional Bank. The officers who have so ably 
conducted the affairs of the American Na- 
tional are: W. W. Berry, president; A. H. 
Robinson, vice-president; N. P. LeSuer, 
cashier, and Charles H. Wetterau, assistant 
cashier. ‘The Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany’s officers have been: Leslie Cheek, 
president: BE. A. Hail, A. H. Robinson and 
J. H. Howe, vice-presidents; E. R. Burr, 
cashier. It was organized in 1881 and had 
capital of $300,000; surplus, $150,000, and 
deposits, $1,500,000. 


New Head for Louisville, Ky., Bank. 


Sam P. Jones, who has been president of 
the Commercial Bank and Trust Company 
in Louisville since its organization in 1906, 
has tendered his resignation to the board of 
directors of that institution and his with- 
drawal has heen accepted with regret. Mr. 
Jones’ action was determined by failing 
health. 

The directors of the institution then de- 
cided upon Caldwell Norton unanimously as 
the new president. Mr. Norton has been 
first vice-president and trust officer of the 
hank for some time and with his inaugura- 
tion as president the institution was ac- 
corded full support of the Louisville Clear- 
ing House Association. An_ investigation 
conducted by Bank Examiner Percy John- 
ston and other accountants showed the in- 
stitution at “the convenient corner” to be in 
healthy shape. The new Commercial presi- 
dent is well qualified to take hold of his 
new duties with primary success. He is a 
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descendant of a long line of financiers, his 
maternal great-grandfather, James Guthrie, 
having been Secretary of the Treasury un- 
der President Franklin Pierce. 





New Bank Opens in Atlanta, Ga. 

The Travelers Bank and Trust Company, 
Atlanta, has opened for business at 56 
Peachtree street. Their business has been 
very gratifying and the career of the bank 
promises to be very successful. It is man- 
aged by well-known business men who have 
been well trained in the school of practical 
experience. E. L. Adams is president; W. 
S. Lounsbury and J. F. Cone, vice-presi- 
dents; Grover Magahee, cashier, and M. C. 
Johnson, assistant cashier. Trustees are: 
E. L. Adams, W. S. Lounsbury, J. F. Cone, 
M. C. Johnson, C. D. Montgomery, A. M. 
Schoen, James H. Andrews, W. T. DuBose, 
O. K. Jelks and Grover Magahee. A gen- 
eral banking business is transacted, but a 
special appeal is made for the business of 
commercial men. <A savings department is 
also maintained, on which interest is paid 
at the rate of four per cent. annually. 


Reward Plucky Bank Clerk. 


The First National Bank of Belleville, 
N. J., has given its clerk, Donald H. Cam- 
eron, who overcame an attempted burglar 
at the bank, $100 in gold. He has also been 
presented with a gold watch by the insur- 
ance company who held a burglary policy 
on the bank 


Fletcher-American National Bank of In- 
dianapolis. 


W. F.. C. Goit, Theodore Stempfel and 
Gustav H. Mueller have been elected vice- 
presidents of the Fleteher-American Na- 
tional Bank of Indianapolis. Mr. Golt for- 
merly was cashier of the Columbia National 
Bank and Mr. Stempfel and Mr. Mueller 
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have been assistant cashiers at the Fletcher- 
American Bank since its organization. Mr. 
Mueller has been connected with Indianapo- 
lis banks since 1886. ‘The board created the 
new vice-presidencies. No appointments 
were made to fill the cashierships left va- 
cant by the promotions. 


Annual Meeting of Guaranty Club. 


The Guaranty Club, composed of 200 
members of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, held its annual meeting re- 
cently in the main office of the company at 
28 Nassau street, New York. Alexander J. 
Hemphill, president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, addressed the meeting on the 
subject of “Co-operation.” Vice-President 
I.. B. Franklin, Vice-President J. M. Pratt 
and Assistant Secretary Meacham also made 
short addresses. The savings committee re- 
ported deposits in excess of $10,000, on 
which a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent. was declared. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: Fred W. Ellsworth, president; 
F. S. Moore, vice-president; James Steel 
secretary; J. J. Lewis, treasurer. 

The directors of the Guaranty Trust 
Company have declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of eight per cent., payable October 
2, This is at the rate of thirtv-two per cent. 
annually on the capital of $5,000,000. The 
surplus and undivided profits of this com- 
pany, according to the latest statement, ex- 
ceed $21,000,000 and the deposits are over 
$168,000,000. 








_ Nashville Chapter. 


Nashville Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking held its October meeting 
on the tenth, W. R. Anderson of the 
Fourth National Bank read a very inter- 
esting paper on “The Relation Between 
Producer and Consumer.” Henry C. Power 
of the Union Trust Company delivered en 
address on the “Proposed National Reserve 
Association and a Comparison with the 
Banking Systems of England, France and 
Germany.” Mr. Power discussed the sys- 
tems of these countries, drawing his com- 
parison with the “Aldrich plan,” showing 
how these banks were governed and oper- 
ated. Prominent details of the address 
were the regulation of discount rates and 
note issue, the general business of the Banks 
of England, France and Germany. He 
argued that the “Aldrich plan” would com- 
bine the advantages of these foreign sys- 
tems; would he free from political control 
and from domination of the so-called money 
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powers, being governed by a representative 
directorate elected by banks throughout the 
country which are members of the associa- 
tion, thereby conforming to our democratic 
system, and being limited in the matter of 
dividends and having the device of sharing 
profits above a five per cent. dividend with 
the government and the surplus fund of the 
Reserve Association. 

A. C. Dorris of the First National Bank 
outlined the proceedings of the convention 
of the Institute at Rochester. 

John J. Heflin of the First Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, submitted new “Arti- 
cles of Association” for adoption at the No- 
vember meeting. 

This meeting was unique, in that it was 
the first programme under the new plan of 
division of membership. The entire mem- 
bership is divided into nine committees on 
programme, each committee having its 


chairman and being responsible to the chap- 


ter for the programme of one monthly 
meeting through the year. Mr. Bradley 
Currey of the First National Bank reported 
great progress in the work of the educa- 
tional committee, of which he is chairman. 
Success is attending the efforts of this com- 
mittee in the enlisting of officers of banks 
as students in the Commercial and Banking 
Law and the Banking and Finance classes. 
A progressive, serious spirit is much evi- 
denced in this work. 

Lawrence Ayers, chairman of the com- 
mittee on debates, has in progress arrange- 
ments for the annual debate with Chatta- 
nooga Chapter. 


The Alpha of Safe Deposit Literature. 


Announcement is made of the publication 
on or about November first of the first book 
to treat exclusively of safe deposit matters, 
“In the Cave of Aladdin,” by John P. Car- 
ter. The comprehensive and_ interesting 
table of contents indicates a book that 
should be in every financial institution, as 
well as in every home and library. It is not 
surprising that wide public response is re- 
warding the enterprise of the publisher, 
James J. Jenkins, 313 Madison avenue. 


Bank Examiner Enters Trust Company. 


To accept a position in the bond depart- 
ment of the Detroit Trust Company, De- 
troit, Mich., Charles F. Toms, for five years 
a State bank examiner, has resigned. In 


point of service, Mr. Toms was the oldest 
man in the department. 


Central Savings Bank and Trust Com- 


pany of Denver. 


The Central Savings Bank and ‘Trust 
Company of Denver, Col., has opened up 
for business in its handsome and specially 
designed new quarters in the Central Sav- 
vings Bank Building. More than 20,000 
people availed themselves of the invitation 
to inspect the bank’s new quarters and many 
comments were heard as to the modernness 
of the bank’s new equipment, convenience of 
arrangement and beauty of interior deco- 
ration. 

Many unique features, which are expected 
to contribute to the public’s convenience, 
have been incorporated in the trust com- 
pany’s new establishment. Particularly is 
this true of the accommodations provided 
for patrons of the safety deposit vaults, 
which have been installed in the basement 
of the building immediately under the bank- 
ing room proper. 


Little Rock Has New Trust Company. 


A State charter has been granted to the 
German-American Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Little Rock, Ark., to have a 
capital of $250,000 and conduct a general 
banking and trust business. J. D. Goldman, 
president of the Lesser-Goldman Cotton 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., is president of 
the new company; Ed. Cornish, president of 
the American Bank of Little Rock, is vice- 
president, and C. T. Duke is secretary. The 
executive as well as the board of directors 
is largely made up of business men who are 
closely identified with the American Bank. 


Clearing-House Examiner for Seattle? 


The Seattle Clearing-House Association 
will in the near future give full considera- 
tion to the question of emploving a clearing- 
house examiner for Seattle banks. The 
question was brought up at the annual meet- 
ing some weeks ago, but consideration was 
deferred until a more suitable time, when a 
full session could be given to the subject 
and all have opportunity to express their 
opinions, and it is expected that a meeting 
will be called shortly. So far as is known, 
there has been little opposition expressed to 
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the plan and differences that crop out will 
more likely deal with methods than with the 
main issue 


Marwick, Mitcheil, Peat & Co. 


We take pleasure in advising our clients 
throughout the United States and Canada 
that we have entered into an association 
with Messrs. W. B. Peat & Co., who con- 
duct a world-wide business as chartered ac- 
countants, with head offices in London. A 
new firm of Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & Co. 
has been formed to consolidate the business 
of the two firms in the United States, Cana- 
da and Europe, exclusive of Great Britain. 
The English business of the new firm will 
be conducted from offices connected with 
those of Messrs. W. B. Peat & @o., under 
the management of our London partner, and 
the Scotch business from our office in 
Glasgow. 

Mr. W. B. Peat, who thus becomes a 
member of the firm, has had the honor of 
serving as president of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales for two terms. 

Through the association thus formed we 
can afford, to those of our clients having in- 
ternational interests, additional facilities for 
auditing their foreign accounts and for mak- 
ing investigations when it is desired to place 
securities in Europe. 

We expect to open, in the near future, of- 
fices in San Francisco and Vancouver, 

Yours very truly, 
MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. 


J. G. White & Co., Inc. 


Mr. Gano Dunn has just returned from 
abroad, where, as a representative of the 
United States Government and as president 
of the American “Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, he has been attending the Inter- 
national Electrical Congress at Turin and 
the meeting of the International Electro- 
Technical Commission, the body that has 
heen organized to bring about international 
uniformity of standards and practice in the 
electrical industry. 

Mr. Dunn, who for many years was first 
vice-president and chief engineer of the 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, and is a_ past 
president of the New York Electrical So- 
ciety, has heen elected a director and a vice- 
president of J. G. White & Co., Ine. 


Indianapolis Bank Consolidation. 


James M. MelIntosh, president of the 
Union National of Indianapolis, has been 
elected president of the new National City 
Bank, which results from the consolidation 
of the Union and the Columbia National 
3anks. Trank M. Millikan, president of the 
Columbia National was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the consolidated bank. The election 
took place at a meeting at the offices of the 
Security Trust Company. The directors of 
both hanks which are interested in the con- 


solidation will serve as directors of the Na- 
tional City Bank. 

The National City Bank will occupy the 
quarters now occupied by the Columbia Na- 
tional at 14-16 East Washington st. It is 
expected that the consolidated bank will be 
opened for business in about sixty days. 


Banking by Aeroplane. 


Earl L. Ovington has made probably the 
first hank deposit by aeroplane in the 
United States. His flight was in a Curtiss 
biplane from the Aero Club of New York 
to the Nassau County Trust Company at 





EARL L. OVINGTON 


Mineola, L. I. Speeding along in the clouds 
for a spurt over the Garden City Estates 
and the County Court House, Ovington low- 
ered his biplane and came close to the 
Nassau County Trust Company and dropped 
an envelope (addressed Via Aeroplane Post, 
Karl L. Ovington, Curtiss Biplane) contain- 
ing five silver dollars, to one of the officers 
of the Trust Company, who was waiting for 
the deposit 


American Bankers’ Association Convention 
Program. 

Practically all of the sessions of the 
forthcoming convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association at New Orleans, com- 
mencing November 20, not reserved for 
committee reports and regular business, will 
be devoted to addresses and discussions on 
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the proposed National Reserve Association. 
The subject of national currency and bank- 
ing reform will be considered from every 
viewpoint by the foremost authorities, as 
indicated by the following topics assigned 
to individual speakers: 

The Proposed Monetary Plan. 

Trade Depression and Panics. 

Trade Expansion and Crop Movements. 

The Organization and Control of the Na- 
tional Reserve Association. 

The Relation of the National Reserve 
Association to the Government. 

Relation of ihe State Banks, Savings 
Banks and Trust Companies to the National 
Reserve Association. 

Circulating Credits. 

Rediscounts and Book Credits. 

Bank Acceptances and the Creation of a 
Discount Market. 

The Mobilization and Control of the Re- 
serves of the Country. 

Interest Rates, Earnings, Dividends and 
Taxations. 

Keeping the National Reserve Associa- 
tion Apart from Partisan Politics and 
Special Control. 

The Needs of the Farm and Its Benefits 
from the National Reserve Association. 

Benefits from the National Reserve As- 
sociation to the Manufacturer and Laborer. 

Benefits of the National Reserve Associ- 
ation to the Country as a Whole. 

Relation of the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation to Foreign Trade and Banks ana 
the World’s Financial Centre. 

It is proposed to secure the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the Association in support 
of the revised plan for the establishment of 
the National Reserve Association and to 
inaugurate a systematic campaign of edu- 
cation throughout the country. 


Savincs Bank Section. 
Thursday, November 23, 1911. 


Invocation. 
Greetings. 
President’s Address. 
Report of Executive Committee. 
Report of Secretary. 
Report of Law Committee. 
Report of Membership Committee. 
Report of Committee on Methods and Sys- 
tems. 
Address :—“The 
Bank.” 
William EF. Knox, Comptroller. 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 
Address:—“Banks and Bankers; their ways 
and by-ways as they appear to Jack 
Lafaience.” 
Mr. J. J. McLoughlin, Attorney, New 
Orleans, La. 
Address:—(Topic to be announced.) 
Mr. J. F. Sartori, President, Security 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address:—““The Public and the Savings 
Bank Tdea.” 


Ethics of the Savings 


Mr. E. St. Elmo Lewis, Advertising 
Manager, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Address:—“Efficiency of Supervision.” 
Hon. Arthur B. Chapin, Bank Com- 
missioner for Massachusetts. 
Symposium :—“The Internal Audit of a Say- 
ings Bank.” 

Conducted by Mr. Chapin. 

Business Session—12.30. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Elections :—President, First Vice-President, 
Chairman of Executive Committee, 
three members of Executive Committee 
to serve three years, State Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

Installatien of Officers. 

Adjournment at 1 O'Clock. 

Meeting of the Executive Committee Im- 
mediately after Adjournment. 


Trust Company Section. 
Thursday, November 23, 1911. 


Meeting to be Called to Order by the Presi- 
dent of the Section, Oliver C. Fuller, 
president Wisconsin Trust Company, 
of Milwaukee, at 10 a. m. 

Prayer. 

Address of Welcome on behalf of Louisi- 
ana and the city of New Orleans, by 
Hon. Jared Y. Sanders, Governor of 
Louisiana. 

Address of Welcome on behalf of the trust 
companies of Louisiana, by Mr. Lynn 
H. Dinkins, president Interstate Bank- 
ing & Trust Company. 

Reply to Addresses of Welcome and Annual 
Address of the president, by Mr. Oliver 
C. Fuller. 

Report of the Executive Committee, by Mr. 
F. H. Fries, president Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. 
C., chairman. 

Report of the Secretary, by Mr. Philip 5S. 
Babcock. 

Report of the Committee on Protective 
Laws, by Mr. I.yman H._ Dinkins, 
chairman. 

Address—“The Relation of the Trust Com- 
pany to the Lawver.” Mr. Marquis 
Eaton, Chicago, TIl. 

Address—“Registration of Commercial Pa- 
per.” Mr. Fred I. Kent, vice-president 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 
City. 

Address, by Mr. A. A. Jackson, vice-presi- 
dent Girard Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Report of Committee on Legislation, by 
Mr. Oliver C. Fuller, chairman. 

General discussion of such topics as may 
be proposed, and may have the ap- 
proval of the presiding officer. 

Roll-Call of States, to be answered by the 
vice-presidents of the Section in brief 
written reports. 

Election and Installation of Officers. 

Unfinished Business. 
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Detroit Bank to Increase Capital. 


The Old Detroit National Bank of De- 
troit, Mich., proposes to raise its capital 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. Its plans 
with regard thereto will be submitted to the 
stockholders for ratification on November 
7. The present shareholders are asked to 
waive their rights to $500,000 of the addi- 
tional stock, the intention being to Gispose 
of this portion to new interests. The other 
$500,000 will be offered pro rata to the ex- 
isting stockholders. The price at which the 
entire issue of stock will be sold is $150 per 
share, thus enabling the bank to add $500,- 
000 to its surplus. Early in the year the 
Old National took over the business of the 
American Exchange National Bank. 


Mutual National of Boston to Move. 


The Mutual National Bank of Boston has 
made arrangements to move to the quarters 
now occupied by the State Street Trust Co. 
at 38 State St., as soon as the latter com- 
pany moves to the new building now being 
remodeled for its use. The quarters in the 
Union Building have been occupied for 
banking purposes many years and they are 
at the heart of Boston’s: financial center. 
The Mutual National, since its organization 


in December, 1909, has met with good suc- 
cess and has built up its deposits to $1,750,- 
000 by a liberal though conservative policy 
toward its patrons. 


New Vice-President for Pasadena Bank. 


Charles N. Post, a prominent Pasadena, 
Cal., business man, has been elected to the 
vice-presidency of the Pasadena National 
Bank to succeed the late Isaac Bailey, for- 
mer Chicago millionaire manufacturer, who 
died several weeks ago while on a visit to 
Albany, N. Y. 

George J. Brenner, also prominent in 
business circles, was made a director in the 
bank, filling the vacancy caused by the pro 
motion of Mr. Post. 


New Member of St. Louis Clearing-House. 


The American Trust Company has be- 
come a member of the St. Louis Clearing- 
House Association. The company was for- 
merly an associate member, clearing through 
the National Bank of Commerce. 

The American Trust Company was incor- 
porated in November, 1909, at which time 
the deposits were a little more than $1,000,- 
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000, with resources of $2,300,000. The de- 
posits now are $3,000,000, with resources of 
more than $4,000,000. 

The officers of the company are: J. C. 
Van Riper, president; R. L. Rinaman, vice- 
president; James M. Rohan, James M. 
Francescas, S. Nicholls and Nicholas Wall, 
vice-presidents; Frank Gottlieb, treasurer; 
Walker M. Van Riper, secretary; H. H. 
Hopkins, assistant treasurer; James J. Con- 
nell, assistant secretary, and W. W. New- 
berry, manager bond department. 





Washington Chapter, A. I. B. 


The Washington Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking held its first meeting 
of the season of 1911-12 at the chapter 
rooms on F street, Oct 12, and received re- 
ports from the delegates that attended the 
Rochester convention. Carroll Pierce, vice- 
president of the Citizens’ National Bank of 
Alexandria, Va., who was elected chairman 
of the Executive Council at Rochester, was 
principal speaker of the evening. 

Others of the delegation who gave talks 
at the meeting were Joshua A. Evans, Jr., 
E. E. UHerrell, F. V. Grayson, Edmund §S. 
Wolfe, A. B. Claxton, Jr., and A. M. Nevius. 





Bank of 
as Ve 


Charles H. Babcock, first vice-president of 
the Lincoln National Bank of Rochester, 
N. Y., and acting president since the death 
of Walter Duffy, has been elected president 
of that institution. William C. Barry has 
been elected first vice-president to succeed 
Mr. Babcock. 


Lincoln National Rochester, 


New Assistant Cashier First National, 
Pittsburgh. 


Directors of the First National Bank of 
Pittsburgh have elected R. C. Masten an ad- 
ditional assistant cashier. Mr. Masten has 
been connected with the bank eleven years, 
and for some time has been in charge of the 
loan department. The promotion is a recog- 
nition of faithful and valuable service. 


George M. Reynolds Thirty Years in 
Banking. 


~ 


The week of October 7 marked the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the entrance into the 
banking field of George M. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago. Mr. Reynolds’ 
banking career dates from October 2, 1881, 
when he entered the service of what is now 
the Guthrie County National Bank of Pano- 
ra, Iowa, which is owned by the Reynolds 
family, and in which he is a director. Mr. 
Reynolds became president of the Continen- 
tal Notional of Chicago in 1906, having pre- 
viously served as both its vice-president and 
cashier. With the creation last year of the 
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Continental and Commercial National Bank, 
as a result of the consolidation of the Con- 
tinental National and Commercial National 
Banks, Mr. Reynolds was elected to the 
presidency of the enlarged bank. 





Fourth Street National Bank of Philadel- 
phia Twenty-Five Years Old. 


The tweuty-fifth anniversary of the 
Fourth Street National Bank of Philadel- 
phia occurred on October 4. During the 
quarter of a century it has been in operation 
the bank has had but three presidents, 
namely, Sidney F. Tyler, now chairman of 
the hoard; the late Richard H. Rushton and 
EK. F. Shanbacker, who succeeded Mr. Rush- 
ton in the presidency in January, 1910. 
Since it began operations the institution has 
raised its capital from $1,500,000 to $3,000,- 
000, and has created surplus and net profits 
(September 1) of $6,498,154. Its deposits 
are close to fifty million dollars—$49,708,- 
408 being the amount reported under the 
call of September 1, when the resources ag- 
greaated $62,117,552. The officials associated 
with Messrs. Tyler and Shanhbacker are 
James Hay, B. M. Faires and F. G. Rogers, 
vice-presidents; R. J. Clark, cashier; W. A. 
Bulkley and W. K. Hardt, assistant cash- 
iers 


Cashier for Grand Rapids, Mich., Bank. 


Clyde I.. Ross has been chosen cashier of 
the Commercial Savings Bank of Grand 
Rapids. Since the consolidation of the 
Fifth National Bank with the Commercial 
in 1908, the cashiership of the consolidated 


institution has remained unfilled until the 
present time—the cashiers of the uniting 
banks having both been made assistant 


cashiers of the enlarged Commercial Savings 
Bank. Mr. Ross was the cashier of the 
Fifth National, while H. N. Morrill had 
heen cashier of the Commercial before the 
merger. Mr. Morrill recently resigned his 
post as assistant cashier of the Commercial 
to hecome secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation. With Mr. Ross’ advancement, Den- 
ton Pratt has been chosen assistant cashier. 
Tyler E. Wheeler has been made auditor of 
the bank. 


Philaadelphia Clearing House Admits 


Trust Companies. 


Favorable action was taken by the Phila- 
delphia Clearing House October 23, on the 
proposal to admit to full membership the 
trust companies having capital and surplus 
of $500,000 and more. 

The members of the association refused 
to discuss the situation beyond saying that 
before the trust companies could be ad- 
mitted it would be necessary for the banks 
to vote on the plan. It is generally as- 
sumed that the banks’ boards of directors 
will concur in the action of the clearing- 
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house members. This will be done at either 
regular or special meetings. 

Most of the trust companies have de- 
sired to enter the Clearing House, especially 
since the New York Clearing House recent- 
ly admitted to membership such institutions. 
The subject has been agitated for years. 
It is reckoned that between thirty and 
thirty-five of the Philadelphia trust compa- 
nies will be eligible to full membership 
under the plan proposed by the committee 
which has had the subject in hand. It is 
said the membership fee will be $10,000 
and the yearly dues $750. 


CANADIAN NOTES 
Bank of Montreal. 


The manner of payment for the new 
stock of the Bank of Montreal was an- 
nounced October 14, following a meeting of 
the directors on the previous day, when the 
details of the issuance of the additional 
stock were arranged. The capital of the 
institution, as has been noted in these col- 
umns, is to be increased from $14,400,000 to 
$16,000,000, and the new stock was author- 
ized by the stockholders on September 5. 
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The stock is offered at $175 per share to 
the present shareholders, in the proportion 
of one new share for every nine held. The 
purchase price is made payable in monthly 
installments of ten per cent. each, the first 
due November 20, 1911, and the subsequent 
installments being arranged as follows: De- 
cember 20, January 22, February 22, March 
25, April 25, May 27, June 27, July 29 and 
August 29, 1912. 


Banque Internationale du Canada. 


The Banque Internationale du Canada, a 
new organization, began business simultan- 
eously in Montreal and Paris on October 
17. The institution was incorporated under 
a bill passed by Parliament some months 
ago. It has a capital of $10,000,000, 
and a considerable portion of the stock, 


it is understood, is held by French 
interests. Rodolphe Forget, M. P., is 
president of the bank and_ Robert 


Bickerdike is vice-president. In addition to 
Messrs. Forget and Bickerdike, the direc- 
torate includes: Stanislaus Badel of Badel, 
Freres et Cie, bankers, Paris; S. V. Cho- 
mereau-Lamotte, Paris, Honorary Gover- 
ner of the Banque de France; Sir George 
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Safe Deposit Advertising 


is the title of a new chapter in the Revised and Enlarged Fourth 
Edition of ‘‘ Pusainc Your Business,” the standard text-book of 
financial advertising by T. D. MacGregor, which has just been issued 


“Pushing Your Business” 


contains 197 pages and 75 illustrations. 
The titles of the eleven chapters are as 
‘*The Technical Foundation,” ‘‘ Advertising Mediums,” 
‘* Booklets and House Organs,” ‘‘ Advertising a Commercial Bauk,” 
‘* Savings Bank Advertising,” ‘‘ Tiust Company Advertising,” ‘‘ Safe 
Deposit Advertising,” ‘“‘Investment Advertising,” ‘‘Real Estate Adver- 
tising,” ‘‘ Insurance Advertising,” and ‘‘Effective Business Letters.” 


Cloth bound, Price $1.25, postage prepaid 
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Gagneau, Quebec; J. N. Greenshields, Mon- 
treal; Georges Martin, Paris, president of 
the Committee of Control of the Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris; Raoul Saut- 
ter, Paris, of Odier, Sautter & Co., bankers; 
Hon. LL. O. Taillon, Montreal, ex-Prime 
Minister of the Province of Quebec. God- 
frey Bird is general manager of the bank. 


Sterling Bank. 


It is announced that B. S. Walker has 
been appointed manager of the Montreal 
branch of the Sterling Bank, head office 
Toronto. 


Stock of Bank of Vancouver Sold. 


According to the Toronto “Globe,” $250,- 
000 of the stock of the Bank of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, has been purchased by 
French interests, who are reported to have 
an option on a further block of the bank’s 
stock. The authorized capital of the insti- 
tution is $2,000,000. 
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Canadian Bank Absorption. 


The Royal Bank of Canada, whose parent 
is in Montreal, but who have branch banks 
throughout the Dominion and the West 
Indies, has absorbed the Colonial Bank of 
London, who also have branches in both 
the Dominion, the United States, and in 
Englard. ‘Tentative plans have been for- 
mulated for future action, but are not yet 
ready for publication. Both concerns are 
considered strong and reliable, but the ab- 
sorption wili tend to greatly add to the 
invulnerable strength of the Royal Bank. 


Merchants Bank of Canada. 


The Merchants Bank of Canada has re- 
cently opened branches at Chauvin and 
Pincher Station in Alberta and at Hartney, 
Manitoba. ‘This makes 161 branches now 
operated by this progressive institution, ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The Merchants Bank has a paid-up capital 
of $6,000,000, a reserve fund of $4,999,297, 
and total assets of $71,600,058. 
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CUSTOMERS’ MONTHLY STATEMENTS WRITTEN AND 


TOTALED ON 


- is generally granted that it is only a 
question of time when the use of a pass 
book in banks will be discontinued, save 

as a receipt book for deposits. 

In place of the old cumbersome method 
of turning in the pass book at irregular in- 
tevals, to be balanced and returned to the 
customer with his cancelled checks, many 
up-to-date banks are instituting the monthly 
statement system, by which the checks are 
entered daily in the statement, together with 
the deposits, and the sheet kept in balance 
from day to day. When this system is used, 
an accumulation of old checks in the bank is 
avoided, the statement is always ready for 
a custemer when he may call for it, and he 
is provided with a permanent record of 
every transaction in his account. This also, 
of course, enables the customer to retain 
possession of his pass book, as it never has 
to be left to be balanced. One very great 
advantage to interest-paying bankers is that 
this statement provides not only a daily 
check on the customer’s account, but also 
gives the daily balance by the natural oper- 
ation of mechanically adding in all deposits 
as written, and subtracting out, mechanical- 
ly, all the checks as entered, so that the in- 
terest may be figured more readily. 


ONE MACHINE 


The form of customers’ monthly state- 
ments used by different banks is, of course, 
varied, since some banks desire to show on 
these statements much more detail than 
others. In the writing of all of the various 
forms, however, the Remington Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter (Wahl Adding 
Mechanism) has proved its worth and has 
scored a success second only to its success 
in the writing of remittance letters. 

When this machine is used for the work 
in question the statements are not only 
neater and plainer than when written with 
the pen, but the work is done with a de- 
cided saving of time and labor. The state- 
ments are, also, more accurate, since all of 
the additions and subtractions are made 
mechanically on the typewriter, thus avoid- 
ing the errors consequent to mental calcu- 
lation. 

It -has been said that the Remington 
Adding and Subtracting Typewriter sup- 
plies brain work at machine cost; this is 
true, but it is also true that it supplies 
brain work with machine accuracy—and ac- 
curacy in adding machine work of this char- 
acter is the one thing that makes the daily 


“proving up” easy. 
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